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J8rmy2l  1996 

Young,  gifted  and 
full  of  promise 


Paul  FTtzpatrlck 
In  Huddersfield 

JOHN  JOYNER,  tlie  Castle- 
ford  coach,  aired  his  doubts 
last  week  about  the  effect  that 
the  10-metre  rule  is  having  upon  the 
game.  He  is  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ditional freedom  now  enjoyed  by 
the  players  is  leading  to  a devalua- 
tion of  i-he  fry,  the  game's  hard  cur- 
rency. Too  many  matches  are 
producing  too  many  points. 

Saturdays  Regal  Trophy  final  at 
Huddersfield,  which  Wigan  won  25- 
16  against  St  Helens,  provided  a 
timely  rotor  t to  Joyner's  argument. 
If  the  10-metre  rule  can  produce 
games  as  compelling  as  this,  there 
cannot  be  much  wrong  with  it. 

With  the  advent  of  Super  League 
In  March,  there  is  no  saying  where, 
if  at  all,  the  Regal  Trophy  will  fit  into 
the  scheme  of  things.  But  if  this  was 
the  end,  it  was  a sunset  of  the  rich- 
est colours.  It  also  held  the  promise 
of  a bright  dawn.  St  Helens  showed 
here,  with  a side  heavily  dependent 
on  men  in  their  teens  and  early 
twenties,  that  they  are  not  too  far 
short  of  .Wigan’s  standards.  Graeme 
West,  the  Wigan  coach,  welcomed 
that. 

One  of  Saints'  youngsters,  the  19- 
year-old  hooker  Keiron  Cunning- 
ham, took  the  Man  of  (he  Match 
award  and  two  others,  the  winger 
Joey  Hayes  and  full-back  Steve 
Prescott,  must  have  run  him  close. 
Anthony  Sullivan  at  27  and  Vila 


Matautia  and  Apollo  Perelini  at  26 
were  the  oldest  members  of  Satur- 
day’s side,  an  indication  of  the  rich 
potential  available'  to  the  dub's 
coach,  Eric  Hughes. 

It  might  have  been  fulfilled  here 
if  Sullivan,  Paul  Newlove  and  Chris 
Joynt  had  not  gone  into  die  game 
cold.  Because  of  injury,  Joynt  had 
not  played  since  December  13,  and 
Newlove  and  Sullivan  since  Decem- 
ber 20.  Their  lack  of  match  practice 
wns  not  glaringly  apparent  but  all 
three  have  played  better. 

Saints  found  a variety  of  ways  of 
punishing  themselves  and  found 
that,  as  usual,  mistakes  made 
against  Wigan  carry  a heavy  price. 
One  of  their  cosdiest  errors  came 
from  Scott  Gibbs  soon  after  the  in- 
terval when,  with  most  of  his  body 
in  his  own  in-goal  area,  he  let  the 
ball  slip  from  his  left  hand. 

Kris  Radllnski  was  on  hand  to 
accept  the  gift,  Henry  Paul  added  the 
inevitable  goal  points  and  from  an  8-6 
interval  deficit  Wigan  went  123  up 
and  were  never  again  headed. 

What  with  that  and  his  late  dis- 
missal for  using  his  elbow  on  Simon 
Haughton,  it  was  a mixed  afternoon 
for  Gibbs,  who  otherwise  had  an 
outstanding  game. 

There  was  no  argument,  though, 
about  the  chief  architect  of  Wigan’s 
victory.  Had  the  Mail  of  the  Match 
votes  been  collected  at  the  end  of 
the  game,  the  award  would  almost 
certainly  have  gone  to  the  21-year- 
old  Kiwi  stand-off,  Henry  Paul. 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Quantum 


Across 

1 One  of  the  game  that's  no  hard 
worker  (7) 

5 Cathedral  assembly  getting 
division  of  work  (7) 

10  Row  not  right:  It  makes  one  hot 
1 and  bothered  (4) 

; 1 1 Builder  could  make  an  ■ 
indiscreet  remark  (4.1 ,5) 

12  Sort  of  system  a Student  follows 
/ after  long  row  (6)  . 

1 13  Fool  to  tun  out  With  Information 
that  *8  merely  qbs7  (8)  ' 1 

I 14 ; Worked  round  jadeihat'8  • 

; brrtren  off  1 


16  Group  tutorial?  (5) 

1 7 Critics  Initially  at  start  of  play? 
They're  prickly  (5) 

1 9 Involved  tiff  I'd  end,  being 
restrained  (9) 

23  Me  a lilac?  Not  exactly  (8). 

24  Unpractical  DIY  with  a lot  of  . 
paper  for  one  (6) 

26  Gather  bishops  Included  a line 
to  go  back  to  rep  overseas  (10) 

27  It's  dreadfU  when  only  hall 
■ controlled  (4) 

28  Dodgers  are  Involved  with  them 

hr  a gams  (7) 

29  I need  to  be  kept  off  hneat  If 
' upaetb  to  depart  quickly  (7) 


Peerless  Wigan  . . . celebrations  begin  as  the  Lancastrians  record  another  Regal  Trophy  triumph 

He  seems  to  be  made  of  springs  I , , . . . 

and  rubber  and  he  is  a nightmare  to  Football  results  and  league  tfiblOS 


He  seems  to  be  made  of  springs 
and  rubber  and  he  is  a nightmare  to 
pin  down.  Newlove,  Bobby  Gould- 
ing  and  Prescott  all  made  unavailing 
attempts  to  nail  this  whirling  bundle 
of  energy  in  the  52nd  minute.  He 
weaved  through  again  in  injury 
time,  to  end  with  16  points. 

Saints'  best  spell  came  after 
Tuigamala’s  opening  try  in  the  15th 
minute.  For  eight  minutes  they  were 
touched  by  magic  and  deservetl 
their  tries  from  Hayes  and  Newlove. 

Cunningham  got  a third  in  the 
71st  minute  and  Wigan,  at  19-16,  led 
by  only  three  points.  But  Saints 
could  not  find  the  extra  energy  to 
outwit  their  opponents'  defence 
again  and  Paul's  late  try  gave  Wigan 
the  trophy  for  the  eighth  time  in 
nine  final  appearances. 


Down 

2 Free-range  thinker?  (7) 

3 Horae  being  guided  losing  half- 
rein (5) 

4 Left  around  tangled  with  little 
knots  (7) 

6 Comrade  at  sea  in  good  spirits 

(6) 

7 Probed  liar  not  quite  cooked 
(but  partly  cooked)  (9) 

8 Avoids  school,  going  In  various 
directions  (7) 

9 Room  monitors  Inactive  among 
the  top  classes?  (6,7) 

15  Stressed  cases  should  be  In 
train  (2,3,4) 

18  State  In  which  there  Is  a low 
count  (7) 

20  States  could  be  producing 
strong  leader  perhaps  (7) 

21  Workers  under  ground  are  left 
out  of  a number  (7) 

22  Shut  top  of  the  cupboard  (6) 

25  Intend  own  benefit  (5) 


Last  week's  solution 


GJaUUUU  L3L1UL3UJL3LLJU 
U U E □ U □ □ 
□UEL3E1  UUUUUUJQHU 
LUUUULIULJU 
UUUULJUJULJU  UKJUQU 
EE  B E □ □ □ 
UUUUL3UEUUJC1EE 
UUELUEUUQ 
UQIDUEE  □□□□□□ 
a □ B 13  □ u U 
UIBLiUO  UUEUUUUEE 
UUUUUUUU 
UEUUUEUUU  UUUUU 
111  □ LJ  □ Q Q O 
□UUELJUUU  □□□□□Li 


FA  CARLINS  PREMIERSHIP:  Bdtm  1. 
Wimbledon  0:  Coventry  O.  Newcastle  l; 
Evert  on  1 , Chelsea  t ; Leeds  2,  West  Hem  0, 
Man  Lfld  0.  Aston  VBIo  0;  Middlesbrough  2, 
Arsenal  3:  Nollm  Forest  1 . Southampton  0: 
QFR  0,  Blackburn  1 ; Sheffield  Wed  i . 
Liverpool  ] ; Tottenham  t , Man  City  0 


Newcastle  22 

Man  Uld  23 

Tottenham  23 

Liverpool  22 

Arsenal  23 

Nollm  Forest  22 

Aston  Villa  21 

Blackburn  23 

Leeds  22 

Everton  23 

Middlesbrough  23 
Chelsea  23 

Shell  Wed  22 

Weal  Horn  2! 

Wimbledon  23 

Southampton  22 

Coventry  22 

Man  City  22 

OPR  23 

Bolton  23 


W D L 

16  3 3 
12  6 5 
11  8 4 

11  A 6 
10  7 6 

9 10  3 
10  fj  5 
10  5 U 

10  6 7 
0 6 u 
9 6 3 
9 9 0 
6 B 8 
6 5 10 
9 6 12 

■t  a io 

4 7 11 

6 4 13 

5 3 15 
3 4 16 


F APIs 

43  18  81 
41  27  42 

32  22  41 
41  21  39 
31  22  37 

33  31  37 

27  16  36 

34  20  3B 
3u  27  38 

30  26  33 
26  24  33 
24  25  33 
33  33  26 
22  32  23 

31  40  21 
20  32  20 

28  44  16 
12  32  19 
17  34  IB 
22  44  13 


Walsall 

Brfelot  Rovers 

Bristol  city 

Pelerbotough 

Rotherham 

York 

Carlisle 

Brighton 

Swansea 

BronrtoM 

Hull 


W D L F APtl 

6 8 7 27  18  31 

8 7 9 27  35  31 

7 9 8 25  32  30 

8 $ 9 92  27  26 

6 7 11  29  39  2! 

7 4 12  27  V U 

5 9 11  30  39  M 

6 4 14  22  38  33 

•1  9 11  24  4)  21  ; 

5 6 12  19  21  *1  1 

2 8 1 3 18  40  M ' 


END8LEIQH  LEAGUE:  First  DIvlBlom 

Birmingham  3.  Chariton  4;  C Palnco  1 . Ipswich 
);  Derby  3,  Reading  O;  Luton  3,  Scull  mm  I |; 
Millwall  t , Port  Veto  2;  Oldlmm  0.  Barnsley  i . 
Portsmouth  3,  Grimsby  1 : Stoke  i . Lctiaalci  0; 
Sunderland  0,  Norwich  1;  Tronrnore  1.  Shelf 
Uld  1 : Wattord  0,  HuridnrMtelcI  I;  West  Br-xn 
0,  Wolverhampton  0. 


Derby  26 

Charlton  25 

HuddnrsliokJ  27 

Stoke  2ti 

Leicester  25 

Norwich  27 

Binning!  mm  25 

Sunderland  23 

Southend  26 

Grimsby  25 

Barnsley  20 

MHIwall  26 

Ipswich  25 

Tranmere  24 

Crystal  Palace  24 

Portsmouth  27 

Oldham  25 

Port  Vale  26 

Reeding  25 

Wolverhampton  25 
West  Brom  25 

Watford  24 

Shaft  Uld  25 

Luton  24 


W D L 

14  7 r, 

ii  a c- 

11  R H 
io  y 7 
iu  n i 

to  a o 
10  8 7 
10  8 5 

io  a a 

9 io  o 
9 0 8 
B 9 8 

8 10  7 

9 7 8 
8 9 7 
8 8 11 
7 10  B 
7 8 11 

6 10  9 
6 10  10 

7 4 14 
5 9 10 
•6  7 13 
5 7 12 


F APIs 

44  211  49 
35  27  48 
37  32  41 
37  02  39 
40  00  38 
00  30  38 
37  34  38 

30  20  38 
20  31  38 

31  30  37 

34  41  38 

27  32  36 
48  37  34 

35  27  34 

31  32  33 
43  44  32 
34  29  31 

32  39  26 

31  36  28 
30  36  28 

28  41  28 
27  31  24 

32  44  22 
22  37  22 


Third  Division:  Chester  l.  Bury  l; 
OuMiesNrr  J,  B<irtM  2,  BunUftW  1.  TonjJe, 
i ),  Fnlii.uii  l . Suurt.Aron'jli  0.  Gillingham  2, 
UiK'  ,1r,  u,  Hf-relciU  5. 1'-fuiihcidgs  Uld  2. 
Leyton  Orient  I . Mm* Jet:!  Q:  Norihamplcn  b 
CnriMf  0:  Pi  ub  ton  3.  Plymouth  2;  Rochdala  l. 
Baum-  iron  2,  Scunthorpe  3.  Wigan  1. 


Gillinjh&in  24  14  7 3 32  8 

Pr*9tor.  24  it  11  2 51  23 

Chester  25  12  8 5 43  29 

CuUusror  24  to  9 5 37  29 

Plymouth  24  10  7 7 39  28 

Bury  24  9 9 6 20  30 

Onrllmton  23  9 9 5 26  22 

DoriLQSMr  23  10  6 8 2?  -31 

Cruiihridgo  Utd  24  9 6 9 38  41 

Rochdale  23  9 6 9 34  78 

Wljitiri  24  8 8 8 31  31 

Northampton  24  8 7 9 27  35 

Loytnn  Orient  25  8 7 10  26  33 

Exutor  25  6 12  7 27  » 

Bnrnnl  25  ft  12  7 26  29 

Hwul'jtri  23  G 10  7 32  29 

Scuntlmpn  22  0 B 8 31  39 

Fulhnm  23  5 11  7 29  3* 

HuUk.p.*>l  23  0 6 9 24  33 

C.in  IHl  25  0 8 11  23  30 

Srsiflmmuuh  24  f.  10  0 28  34 

Muiv.fiuJrJ  24  4 12  8 31  « 

Lln«4*i  23  5 7 11  23  38 

r.vryiny  24  2 8 14  ZO  48 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE:  Premier 
Division;  Aberdeen  1,  Cottle  2;  Hearts 2, 
Falkirk  1 ; Kilmarnock  3,  Hibernian  2; 
Moliierwotl  0,  Pnrtlck  2:  Rangers  4,  HadfiO- 


Rangers 

Celtic 

Hearts 

Hibernian 

Aberdeen 

Ratih 

KBmarnock 

Partick 

Falkirk 

Motherwell 


P W D L r 

23  17  5 1 » J®  ¥ 

22  16  6 1 *1'  * 

22  9 4 9 33  36  « 

9 4 0 33  « ** 

9 2 0 31  26 

7 5-9  24  33  * 

6 4 11,-27  # J* 

6 4 12 . 16, 33  JJ 

6 3 13  18  34  JJ 

.2  fl  10  13  27  18 


Second  Division:  Bradford  C 1 . Brighton  3; 
Bristol  C 3.  Crewe  2;  Bumley  4.  Stockport  3; 
Carlisle  1 , Chesterfield  1;  Hul  1.  Rotherham  4; 
Oxford  Utd  2.  Brentford  1 ; Peterborough  4. 
Bournemouth  5;  Swansea  2,  Bristol  Rovers  2; 
Walsall  3,  Shrewsbury  0;  Wrexham  1 , 
Blackpool  1 1 Wycombe  1 , Notts  Co  1 ; York  2, 
Swindon  0. 


Swindon 
Crewe 
Blackpool 
: Notts  Conijy  , 
■Bumley 
iChdaterfleld  : 
Bradford 
■ 8tvpwabwy 
Wrexham 
Vtycombe  1 
.Bournemouth. 
Oxford  Utd  , 
i Stockport  , 


Wi 
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P W D L 

24  13  8 3 

23  13  6 6 
23  11  7 5 

22-  .11  7 4 

.23  10  8 5 
23' 10  7 6 
: 24  11  4'  9 

25  ,11  4.  10 
23  ‘ S 11  4 
23  ' 8 l'l  4 

26  10  5 10 
,23.  9 7.  7 
2$  . 8 9 8 


F APti 

39  17  47 
44  26  44 

35  24  40 
34  19  40 
39  30  9B 

36  25  37 
36  37  37 

34  33  97 

35  26  33 

31  23  38 
30  35  38 
>31  24  34 

32  25  93 


First  Dlvlalom  Dumbarton  1 , Aftdtog, 
Dundee  Utd  2.  St  Mirren  1 ; DuntamWaA 
Clydebank  3;  Greenock  Morion  1,  Dund»  « 
Hamilton  2.  St  Johnstone  1.  Leadlhfl 
tlona:  1.  Dundee  Utd  (played  23, pc™** 

2.  Dunfermline  (2040);  3,  Grwnort  Moriffi  . 
(20-36).  ■ 

Saqond  Division:  Clyde  3, 

MonUose  0.  Ayr  1 : Slrahrssr  2jwnn9  - 
Lending  positions:  1,  East  RfaC1®"4^ 

2.  Spring  (19-37);  A Berwick  (1fr3|F 

Third  Division:  Alloa  0.  Caledonian^: 
Arbroath  2,  East  Stirtng 
1 ; Quean's  Park  0,  Brechin  0;  FteyfffiT' 
Cowdenbeath  1.  LeSdlpE 
LMngsion  (19-37);  2.  Ross  County  (»*«*  . 

! 3,  Brechin  (19-33)- . : 

TENNENTS  SCOTTISH  OUMgjjW 
' round  replays:  Annan Ath  . - 

Flte2,Sparters  liFraserb^QnWTVW0 

Well 2; Keith 2, Deveranvala 0.  . . r 
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France  ends  tests 
with  mighty  bang 


Aiex  Duval  8mith  in  Paris 
and  Reuter 

PRESIDENT  Jacques  Chirac 
tl*  “definitive 
end  to  France's  nuclear  test- 
ing programme  on  Monday  night 

nnK1*  th-?  he  had  been  swayed 

0y.uby  in,lltarV  data,  not  by  six 
months  of  worldwide  protests. 

ai,,ru’enty'f0Ur  hours  aftw  the  sixth 
and  btgest  nuclear  explosion  in  the 
^diPadficjie  ^ jjveS 
s^on  broadcast  Thanks  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fitiai  series  of  tests 
France  will  have  at  ils  disposal  a 

wllich  is  reliabIe 

boycons  and  been  vilified  by  much 
Of  the  world,  Mr  Chirac  said;  Today 
feel  I have  accomplished  one  of 
the  prime  callings  of  my  office  by 
giving  France,  for  decades  to  come 
secure  her  safety  and 

His  decision  to  end  testing  now  is 
heitev^to  be  linked  to  his  visit  to 
SES-W  St^tes  diis  week.  Wliile 
John  Major  refused  to  condemn  the 

“ “■  ' 

Jif  tesfts  - which  all  exceeded  j 

BaJtihnlh1*  Hiroshima  and  Na-  \ 
FrSce-c  ,?b9  7 S-°Ured  link®  With  ^ 

stsr°i,,a’inc,ud- ! 

of  boventtfl106  C,aimef  ^ threats  P 

dSSSS?  CSI)ecinlIy  from  s^an- ' o 

Moriirn?  thCi  Cfl,«paign  at  cl 
French^  ^ Fanfiat«uft  atoUa,  to 
GreJnn^n!  Vessfls  da8hed  with 

^rapaigners,  confiscat-  pc 

crL^  eKqU,pTent  and  nesting  « 
ronmental  ca?mf^  3 rc'su,t’ no  mvii  tre 

sion  tn  K.haifed  Mr  Chiracs  deci-  “ 

it  would  IS**  testiaff  and  paid  Cc 
give  new  momentum  to  Le 


efforte  to  n?ac!i  a global  lost  ban 

* x-W.-h  unusually 

ivf  ,h“"  <Mom«iic  language,  saying 
« the  action  vas  forced  on  Paris  by  in- 
ternutional  outrage.  "It  is  deeply  i-e- 

l«.  grettable  that  France  ScM 
Ld  tarn  Japan  and  the  ini™ 

I 

» Sy'a,SftSeCrelary'Sdrak“ 

n and  New  Poland  ap- 

? Siflud?d  thp  decision  but  issued 
S:  da,  “‘n8  verdicts  on  Die  tests.  -The 
fact  that  he  lias  amiouncecl  their 

S w°n  1S  tWe,L‘oine'  b»t  they 
should  never  have  been  on  in  the 

J fttt  place,"  (he  AuSire|ia„ 

- nuiiister,  Paul  Keating,  said. 

Jim  Bulger,  the  New  Zealand 
Pnme  minister,  welcomed  the  an- 
f iiouHcenient.  but  said  that  SoulJi  Pa- 

Frajice°fo r years W<J  be  of 

The  Pacific  will  look  at  the 
French  with  a careful  eye  for  some 

ye,™t0  866  whether  or  not  there  Is 
anjlhing  else  they're  going  to  go 
back  on,  Mr  Bolger  said.  S 
Meanwhile  China  said  on  TUe*- 
day  it  would  not  halt  its  under-  ] 
pund  nuclear  tests  until  a global  - 

^ t.r.eat>’  ^ effect,  standing  - 
alone  as  the  only  country  outside  a 
global  test  moratorium. 

A Chinese  foreign  ministry  d 
spokesniun,  Chen  Jlan,  said;  "Tlie  ti 
position  of  the  Chinese  government  e 
on  nuclenr  testing  is  dear  cut  and  a 
remains  unchanged.  China  has  con-  ti 
ducted  a very  limited  number  of  nu- 

rtf 1S  and ihinga  wi!1  c°ndnue  w 

to  be  that  way.”  he  said.  £ 

Mf  Chen  reiterated  China's  sup-  ti< 

port  for  international  efforts  to  T1 
negotiate  a comprehensive  teat  ban  TT 
£+?  1996 Hnd  Pl6dged  to  abide  tb 
Xseffecr1  “ br-Km'y  atoll  H, 

nn 


^fsaaap^-gS2&sasSs: 

L-nina  calls  with  chants  to  kill 

I notable. o„tt. ^^,3  „ ..  . I 


Thrusting  bayonets  to 
chants  of  “kill,  kill’*,  the 
People's  Liberation  Array 
displayed  Its  might  to  Hong  Kong 
tycoons  on  Monday  in  the  first 

encounter  .. 


JSI?;"  Ae  powerRtl  Beijing. 

PP°bled  Preparatory  commft- 
tee  for  handover  watched  as  a 
helicopter  strafed  a road  and 
troops  fired  machine-guns, 
mortars  and  flame-throwers. 

The  nvrnWfmin.  s bl  _ ■ 


tycoons  on  Monday  in  the  first  ™ ? u,aD1e-thrower8. 

encounter  between  the  money  whU  5yro1teehn,c« in  Shenzhen, 
and  the  muscle  that  will  decSe  J£3i  ,domil,ated  H°ng  Kong 
the  territory's  fate  after  l qqt  felevlslon  news,  coincided  with  a 


it  would  £riv;T«7  ‘vaLU,a  lu,Q  I Comment,  page  12  I ortshenzhen. 

, ® * new  momentum  to  j Le  Monde,  page  20  v ^ multi-billlonalre  U 

_ , , 9 Z°  ■ Ka-shing  and  other  Hong  Kong 

Angel-  gi^ts  Majors  call  for  Ulster  poll 

Rebecca  I The  rennri-  k„  . = 


.il  * , Bt  ie  “at  win  decide 

the  territory's  fate  after  1997. 

If  ■ curious  start  to  what 
was  billed  as  a drive  to  win  the 
hearte  and  minds  of  a popula- 
tion disaffected  by  the  1089 

U^if  n1  massacre. 

due  to  he  garrisoned  In 
Hong  Kong  next  year,  engaged  In 
noisy  mock  combat  in  the  border 
boomtown  of  Shenzhen. 

Thp  i v , 


u nonS  Kong 

television  news,  coincided  with  a 
campaign  by  Beijing-funded 
media  to  calm  unease  about  the 

inf^tlnfina  AffltA  TIT  a < _ 


Smith  k Wlntour»  Rebecca . 

gjg^and  David  Sharroeir 

president  Gerry 
WB  10  ^ *e  N°r^ 

MayhTj^^?^.  s,r  Patrick 
Brilishdpma^jf8^ t0  discus8  the 
mtlatbig  body  Srthf?°"S  10  ‘ “■ 

lh“VIris|t,Q„™ssure 
pro«^  l3slillonn!ranckth“t  'he  Peare 
bofeS'i^a'PMnckwill 
since  last^veek^M?6-  ^ illen 

Mitchell  , enori  p“bUcation  of  the 

Parties  jhen  nationalist 

Port  n “W  of  he  fe-. 

f '.Placing  K,  w1S?  ^rTS10n'nff’  aha 

Jaff 1 ler  Prec^nd^  ■ 


The  report  by.  th? . three-man 
team,  headed  by  former  ys  senator 
George  Mitchell,  .offered  detailed 
proposals  for  gradual  deepmmis- 
sioning  in  parallel  with  the  elusive 
talks  between  af]  the  parties.  It 
would  be  underpinned  by  a six-point 
declaration  of  "total  and  absolute” 
coprmtment  to  democratic  and 
peaceful  means,  plus  total  dlsarma-  , 
ment  in  the  longer  term. 

. Mr  Mqjorfs  proposals  for  elec- 
tions came  after  the  commission  an- 
nounced that  the  best  way.  to  break 
the  deadlock  ,on  all-parly  talks 
Jrould  be  for  the  Government  ,to 
drop,  its  demand  .for  a start  to  fRA 
arms  decommissioning  as. a ore- 
condition.  v 

; Mr  Mqjor  told  the  Cofomona  fast : 
week  that,  apart  from  a start  to  de- 


commissioning, the  only  other  wav 
of  persuading  the  Unionists  to  hold 
all- party  talks  was  for  elections  In 
Nortberntrelaqd  so  that  Sinn  Fein 
had  a fresh  electoral  mandate. 

But  the  SDLP  leader,  John 
Hume,  said:  “We  want  nothing  to  do 
with  such  elections ...  The  electoral 
proress  he  has  proposed  in  not  one 
we  would  want  to  take  part  in  It’s 
only  wasting  time.” 

Mr  Hunie,  said.  it  would  be 

quicker  to  enter,  all-party  talks  In 

February  on  the.  previously  agreed 
Mi^' 

and  use  the  body,  to.  block  progrew , 

oncross-bonler  links,  . .,7^  , ' 

John  Bruton,  tlie  Irish  prime  min- 


meoia  to  calm  unease  about  the 
wteutitms  of  the  PL\  troops  who 

1^1!  7 Be  the  ^Wnese  flag  on 
Jufy  1 next  year. 

"Hong  Kong  compatriots 

Please  put  your  hearts  at  ease," 

read  a banner  headline  in  Ta 

■ 3 Pao* « ieading  Communist 
party  mouthpiece  In  the  colony. 
Troopa  selected  for  duly  fa,  Hong 
Kong,  the  paper  said,  were  well  , 

educated,  often  computer-liter-  | 

Wfar*I<;m  bis  ^eig!’t  Ms  week 
to  efforts  to  repair  the  severely 
damaged  Anglo-Irish  relations. 

His  comments  follow  a furious 
outburst  by  his  deputy,  Dick  Spring. 

Britain  UH1fnd'  He  6ad  C|S 
Bntain  had  been  trying  to  drive  a 

at-  - *“T-sa 

aU  sides  in  Northern  Ireland  should 
be  prepared  to  .sit  down  with  each  . 
other  for  constructive  talks  after  17 
months  of  peace.  J tliipk  the  point  - ' , 
Mr  Spring  waB  making  was  that  we  I 

need  to  work  together,  and  hot' to  i ' 

separate  agendas  - whatever  the  > 
pressures  may  be.”  E 

both  *0v6rninent8  j 
S®  j#  * hrm  target  date,  some  ■> 
time  this  month,  for  all-party  talks.  I G 

Irish  hurdle  ranA  4 a I it 


C'  “rhTp  “'^EnsUah-speaWng. 

ij-aKssstr-* 

incite  a peasant  revolt  In  3927. 

’ „ aspect  of  the  transfer  of 

1 ft  Ve*5?gn^  onuses  more  anxiety 
1 han  the  role  of  the  PLA,  whose^ 
assault  on  T|ananmen  Square  In 

fhmV9?9’  brou^lt  hundreds  of 
thousands  on  to  the  streets  of 
H®ng  Kong  in  protest. 

Martin  Lee,  leader  of  the  Demo- 
^ biggest  group  In 
the  Je^sJature  that  China  vows 
to  disband,  said:  "ChSSe^ 

daJs  spy  the  puipose  of  the  troops 
• . . is  to  protect  Hong  Kong.  The 
question  ie  from  whom?1*  * 

Taiwan  threatened,  page  3 

Ethiopian  Jews 

SA  gunmen  fire  4 

on  job-seekers 

End  war  plea  by  24 

Nobel  prizewinner 

Joseph  Brodsky,  29 

Poet  against  empire 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Complex  Irish  conflict  as 
viewed  from  a bar  stool 

HUGO  YOUNG’S  article  on  the  l ply  stating  the  new  position  doe 
Irish  situation  January  7)  not  erase  the  mistrust  or  make  th 
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II Irish  situation  (January  7) 
reads  like  observations  from  a bar 
stool.  It  Is  historically  questionable 
('Ireland  has  never  politicised 
Britain."  Really?  What  caused  die 
fall  of  Gladstones  Liberal  govern- 
ment?). contradictory  (on  the  one 
hand,  Youug  begins  by  noting  how 
important  the  Irish-American  vote  Is 
to  Clinton’s  re-election  chances  and 
then  asserts  that  "Ireland  [has  nol 
importance  beyond  its  own 
shores"),  and  most  baffling  of  all 
seems  to  rest  on  the  complaint  that 
Ireland  is  not  Israel  or  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

Young  appears  to  be  believe  that 
the  whole  reason  the  conflict  exists 
is  due  to  “the  gang-leaders  and 
pseudo-religious  zealots  who  mas- 
querade as  political  leaders”.  The 
implication  of  the  entire  article  is 
Lhal  there  is  no  underlying  political 
problem  and  indeed  he  states  the 
Irish  problem  is  "now  wholly  artifi- 
cial". 

Surely  Hugo  Young  appreciates 
that  there  is  a deal-  and  complex  un- 
derlying problem.  Northern  Ireland 
contains  two  identifiably  distinct 
ethnic  groups  who  are  pursuing  dif- 

Iferent  and  incompatible  gonls:  a I 
Unionist  majority  who  fear  unifica- 
tion (or  even  power  sharing)  with 
what  they  see  as  a foreign  country, 
which  has  since  its  creation  been 
run  along  overtly  Catholic  lines;  and 
a nationalist  minority  who  were 
alienated  by  50  years  of  misrule,  dis- 
criminated against  and  effectively 
disenfranchised. 

'rhe  fact  tli at  the  Republic  may 
now  be  increasingly  secular  and  the 
North  more  egalitarian  does  not 
make  the  conflict  “merely  squalid". 
The  conflict  and  the  communities 
have  become  so  polarised  that  sim- 


ply stating  the  new  position  does 
not  erase  the  mistrust  or  make  the 
incompatible  compatible. 

Young  is  guilty  of  oversimplifica- 
tion; he  takes  the  easy  option  of 
offering  complaint  and  comparisons 
with  oilier  double  spots  (Are  all 
conflicts  relative?  Are  only  the 
bloodiest  of  those  that  threaten 
other  state’s  security  worthy  of  in- 
ternational attention?)  but  no  solu- 
tions. Merely  ignoring  the  root 
problem,  blaming  the  (exclusively 
Irish)  politicians  and  using  terms 
like  “pitiful"  and  "contemptible"  will 
not  make  the  problem  go  away.  A 
tawdry  piece  of  journalism. 

Eainonn  O'Kane, 

Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 


/AGREE  with  die  sentiment  of 
Hugo  Young’s  article,  but  not  his 
rhetoric.  He  rightly  accuses  the  IRA 
and  the  Unionists  of  intransigence, 
but  leaves  out  the  British  govern- 
ment in  apportioning  blame  for  the 
staleinaLe. 

Now,  unsurprisingly,  the  Union- 
ists cling  to  the  possibility  of  hold- 
ing the  Tories  to  political  ransom  in 
Parliament,  and  Sinn  Fein  seeks  a 
larger  audience  in  the  US  for  a hear- 
ing that  they  cannot  get  closer  to 
home,  because  the  Tories  have  not 
suggested  any  meaningful  way  of 
progressing.  The  RUC  have  already 
made  it  clear  thaL  disarming  terror- 
ists would  not  stop  them  from 
rapidly  assembling  home-made 
bombs,  yet  the  Tories  insist  on 
pointless  preconditions. 

Furthermore,  the  terrorists  are 
not  representative  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, where  debate  and  pacifism  are 
an  underestimated  part  of  the  cul- 
ture. These  groups  would  soon  be 
marginalised  in  a peaceful  Ireland. 
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Subscribe  to 
a more  interesting 
point  of  view 


If  John  Major  could  rise  above  e 
Britain's  own  prejudices  towards  ii 

Ireland  and  instigate  debate  engag- 
ing die  whole  of  the  Irish  people  f 
widiout  preconditions,  a lasting  i 

peace  would  surely  raise  his  own  s 

profile  more  than  Mr  Clinton  s.  ' 

Frankie  O’Brien,  I 

Bondi  Junction,  NSW,  Australia  i 

Aid  needs  to  be 
well  focused 

\ A /ILL  HUTTON  (Aid  that  only 
1/1/  basket  cases  need  apply  for. 
January  28)  is  right  to  decry  fails  in 
the  size  of  Britain’s  overseas  aid  pro- 
gramme; and  correct  in  his  analysis 
dial  a rising  share  of  aid  channelled 
dirough  the  European  Union  threat- 
ens the  critical  mass  of  British  bilat- 
eral aid.  However,  it  is  a mistake  to 
believe  that  greater  concentration 
on  a smaller  number  of  countries  is 
necessarily  a betrayal  of  past  princi- 
ples or  a misguided  policy  for  the 
future.  , 

The  fact  is  that  British  aid  is 
pulled  every  which  way  by  political 
and  commercial  pressures.  In  1977. 
there  were  124  recipient  countries; 
by  1982.  tills  had  risen  to  130;  and  in 
1994.  die  number  was  over  160.  in- 
cluding many  new  recipients  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  So-  | 
viet  Union.  No  bilateral  aid  pro- 
i gramme  is  big  enough  to  make  a 
t substantial  impact  in  this  number  of 
f countries.  It  is  a post-colonial  delu- 
r sion  to  think  that  British  aid  must 
- be  '‘comprehensive", 
i Nor  would  such  a programme,  in 
? Will  Hutton's  words,  "become  little 
n more  than  poverty  relief  and  techni- 
cal assistance  for  basket  cases", 
e India.  Bangladesh  Uganda, 
>-  Ethiopia,  and  other  poor  countries 
e are  not  “basket  cases”.  They  ore 
1-  countries  where  British  and  other 
e aid  has  a proven  track-record  ill  sav- 
ing lives  and  in  helping  poor  people 
to  secure  sustainable  livelihoods. 

That's  what  British  aid  claims  to 
be  about.  It  needs  more  money  and  a 
greater  concentration  of  resources. 
Sun  on  Maxwell, 

' Fellow.  Institute  of  Development 

Studies,  University  of  Sussex 


ethnic  vote”  which  had  prevented 
independence  from  becoming  a fact. 

The  attitudes  of  both  Mr  Parizeau 
and  Mr  Inksetter,  however  quaint 
and  removed  from  reality,  must  be 
seen  for  wlmt  they  are  — myths, 
which  can  only  impede  political 
progress  In  Quebec  and  Canada. 
Richard  Lock, 

Westmount,  Quebec,  Canada 

Breach  of  the 
constitution 


Briefly 


MANY  residents  of  New  South 
Wales  have  been  dismayed 
and  angered  by  the  recent  action  of 
its  premier  in  expelling  tile  state 
governor  from  his  official  residence 
in  order  to  turn  into  a museum  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  a feeble 
excuse  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Whether  or  not  Australia  be- 
comes a republic,  until  that  change 
is  made,  the  Commonwealth  and  its 
seven  states  constitutionally  must 
continue  to  give  their  allegiance  to 
the  Queen  of  Australia  from  whom 
ultimately  they  derive  their  author- 
ity. It  follows  that  the  recent  action 
of  the  state  premier  in  depriving  the 
Queen's  representative  of  his  offi- 
cial residence  must  be  seen  not  only 
as  an  insult  to  Her  Majesty,  but  as  a 
dishonourable  political  act  without 
precedence  since  at  no  stage  was 
the  electorate  consulted. 

If  such  actions  are  allowed  to  gn 
unchallenged.  Australian  elec- 
torates can  find  good  cause  to  fear 
for  the  political  integrity  of  republi- 
can governments  of  the  future  un- 
trammelled by  those  traditional 
restraints  that  the  Westminster  con- 
stitution imposes  to  guard  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Roger  Milton, 

Raglan,  NSW.  Australia 


Getting 
the  bird(s) 

A FTER  Peter  May  less  icliosyn- 
/-\  cralic  view  of  Provencal  people. 


THE  criticism  of  Harriet  Harman 
and  Jnck  Dromey  is  misplaced 
(The  Week  in  Britain,  January  28). 
We  faced  the  same  dilemma  when 
we  sent  our  eldest  son  to  St  Olave's 
school  in  1987.  At  the  time,  one  of 
us  wns  a senior  national  Labour 
parLy  official  and  we  consulted  the 
then  leader  of  the  Labour  parly.  The 
advice  was:  whatever  criticisms  you 
have  of  the  present  education  sys- 
tem, it  is  the  one  in  which  your  son 
will  be  educated. 

Would  any  parent  trust  a politi- 
cian who  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
his  or  her  own  child's  future  on  the 
altar  of  political  belief? 

Nigel  Williamson, 

Biggin  Hill,  Weslerham.  Kent 


FOR  ME,  the  Shadow  Cabinet's 
tacit  endorsement  of  Harriet 
Hannan's  hypocrisy  is  the  end  of 
tile  road.  Like  many  Labour  parents 
I was  relieved  to  hear  David  Blun- 
keU’s  unambiguous  “Read  my  lips. 
No  selection”  at  the  party  confer- 
ence. How  can  Harman  and  Jack 
Dromey  possibly  reconcile  their 
party's  commitment  to  education  as 
an  agent  of  social  cohesion  with 
tlic-ir  decision  to  send  their  son  to  a 
highly  selective  grammar  school?  1 
fear  New  Labour  turns  out  to  be  a 
repackaging  of  the  “me  first”  in- 
stincts ofTlialcherism. 

Margaret  Course, 

WatiingtoH.  Oxfordshire 
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Canadian  myths 
impede  progress 

BRUCE  INKSETTER  January 
21)  seems  to  suggest  that  "Eng- 
lish Canada”  really  does  exist:  it  con- 
sists of  those  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  Quebec  and  can't  speak  any 
French  — rather  a small  number 
from  my  personal  observation,  and 
certainly  politically  insignificant.  Mr 
Inksetter  should  come  down  from 
the  country  and  visit  Montreal  some 
time.  I teach  in  an  "English”  college 
which  has  students  from  63  different 
ethnic  groups,  from  every  continent 
in  a single  class  there  may  be  10  or  | 
more  different  first  languages. 

As  a result  of  Bill  101,  the  lan- 
guage law  which  came  into  effect  in 
1977,  the  children  of  immigrants 
mu9t  attend  French  schools  until 
college.  I therefore  have  students 
who  speak  Bengali,  Vietnamese, 
Croatian  or  Arabic  at  home,  have 
graduated  from  a French  high 
school,  and  are  now  doing  post-sec- 
ondary work  in  English. 

Unfortunately,  there  nre  some 
members  of  ' the  Parti  Qu6b£cols 
who  do  not  accept  these  students 
and  their  parents  as  true  "Qu6b6- 
■ cois":  Mr  Parizeau,  in  his  speech  ad- 
mitting defeat  in  the  referendum, 
said  that  it  was  only  "money  and  the 


A\  cmlic  view  of  Provencal  people, 
we  are  inflicted  with  Pcler  Squibb  s 
expat  vision  of  Provencal  birds  (A 
Country  Diary,  January  7).  I have 
been  watching  birds  in  southern 
France  for  25  years  and  1 thoughl  I 
knew  the  subject  well  until  Mr 
Srpiibb  wrote  about  his  sensational 
findings. 

Does  he  realise  that  nobody  else 
before  him  has  seen  rack  thrushes 
wintering  in  Europe?  If  lie  is  right,  it 
would  mean  a complete  change  of 
behaviour  for  this  attractive  but 
very  shy  bird  to  mix  in  flocks  with 
other  thrushes  and  to  go  “to  roost  in 
tlie  woods"  with  them  ...  a curious 
feat  indeed  — rock  thrushes,  as 
their  name  suggests,  being  strictly 
rock-dwellers. 

Among  his  list  of  common 
Provencal  birds,  two  of  them,  the 
tree  creeper  and  rooks,  are  great 
rarities  and  I would  suggest  he 
looks  twice  in  his  guide-book  just  to 
be  sure  he  didn’t  watch  the  much 
more  usual  short-toed  tree  creeper 
and  carrion  crows. 

Furthermore,  Mr  Squibb  appears 
to  be  the  first  man  lucky  enough  to 
have  sighted  “long-tailed  finches" 
and  "short-eared  eagle",  two  species 
previously  undetected  In  the  west- 
ern Palearctic,  if  not  worldwide. 

1 nevertheless  thank  the  “very 
amateur”  author  for  one  thing:  we 
French  ornithologists  uo  longer  feel 
inferior  to  the  erstwhjle  more  skilful 
British  birders,; 

Jean-Yves  Guillosson, , 

Auihessas,  France'  • • 


CONG  HA  TULA  7 IONS  t.»  your 
leader  writer  January  2D  lor 
inking  five  years  t"  discover  what 
was  painfully  obvious  (front  your 
columns)  about  the  Gulf  war  from 
the  very  start:  that  it  was  really 
“fought  about  oil”  and  that  last- 
ditch  diplomatic  meetings . . . wore 
a necessary  sham . . .“ 

You  say  that  “real  people  face  real 
death  unless  the  truth  is  con- 
cealed", but  isn’t  tile  reverse  truer 
Couldn't  many  real  deaths  have 
been  avoided  by  nut  fighting  the 
war  in  the  first  place?  Warn  l the 
Gulf  war  as  tragically  pointless i as 
the  Fnlklands/ Malvinas  war?  Ana 
why  did  you  not  oppose  the  former, 
as  you  did  the  latter?  Because 
1 1 ic tc’s  no  oil  in  the  Fnlklands? 
Marlin  Roberts. 

Chttntbusco,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 


Michael  frefmland  ■ 

obituary  of  Dean  Martin  (Ja®o- 
ary  7)  trots  out  the  old  chfttnut 
about  his  best  role  being  m ^ 
Bravo,  it  was  a fine  movie,  ana 

Martin  took  a desperate  career  g 

We  by  playing  a drunk  which 
docs  in  a funny,  moving  but  rather 
monotone  performance.  H»  nn 
role,  as  any  cinema  buffwdlfr  gj5' 
was  in  that  much  underrated 
Wilder  film  Kiss  Me  Stupid.  wg; 
as  Dino,  he  turns  into  a beautmw 
modulated  send-up  ofhiniselt 
Euan  Pearson. 

Kumasi,  Ghana 
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Russia  assures  US  it 
will  stick  to  reform  plan 


Police  raid  no  one  was  hurt  In  the  bliTu  Feri™  'v“,?ue  to  after  renovation. 


Black  Jews  riot  over  ‘blood  bias’ 


Derek  Brown  In  Jerusalem 

ISRAELI  authorities  were  sticking 
to  their  policy  of  destroying  most 
donations  to  the  country's  blood 
bflnk,  despite  protests  at  the  week- 
end by  thousands  of  Ethiopian  im- 
migrants who  besieged  the  prime 
minister's  office  alleging  official 
racism. 

Their  protest  was  sparked  by  the 
admission  of  health  officials  that  al- 
most all  Ethiopian  blood  was  de- 
stroyed for  fear  that  its  use  in 
transfusions  could  spread  Aids. 

Dozens  were  injured  when  police 
fired  tear  gas,  rubber-coated  bullets 
and  water  cannon  to  disperse  the 
frenzied  demonstration.  At  least  30 
police  were  wounded  when  the 
Ethiopians  hurled  stones,  at  one 
point  threatening  to  break  through 
the  cordon  of  guards  around  the 
building. 

The  battle  lasted  several  hours.  It 
ended  when  Shimon  Peres,  the 
Pnme  minister,  met  a delegation  of.  I 


protesters,  announcing  later  that 
the  government  would  establish  a 
committee  of  inquiry. 

The  Israel  blood  bank  is  also  to 
insert  a line  in  the  form  for  donors 
saying  that  medical  discretion  will 
govern  the  use  of  all  donated  blood. 

Mr  Peres  “apologised  in  the 
name  of  the  government  and  on  his 
own  behalf,  even  though  none  of  the 
government  members  knew"  about 
the  disposal  of  donated  blood.  His 
spokeswoman  said  he  praised  the 
Ethiopian  immigrants. 

The  daily  newspaper,  Ma'ariv,  re- 
vealed last  week  that  virtually  all 
blood  donated  by  Ethiopians  Is 
thrown  away.  Only  donations  of  the 
rarest  blood  groups  are  frozen  and 
checked  after  six  months  for  the 
HIV  virus. 

Ephraim  Sneh,  the  health  minis- 
ter, defended  the  policy,  saying  it 
also  applied  to  other  high-risk 
groups,  such  as  homosexuals  and 
drug  abusers. 

Officials  said  Ethiopians  were  not 


told  of  the  policy  to  spare  them 
embarrassment 

There  was  little  sign  of  embar- 
rassment, more  of  fury  at  the  week- 
end. “Although  our  skin  is  black, 
our  blood  is  as  red  as  yours  and  we 
are  just  as  Jewish  as  you  are,"  read 
one  banner  at  the  demonstration. 
“Apartheid  in  Israel.”  read  another. 

About  60,000  Ethiopian  Jews 
have  come  to  Israel  in  recent  years. 
In  1984  and  1991  the  government 
organised  airlifts  which  brought  in 
tens  of  thousands.  More  than  500 
have  been  found  to  be  carrying  the 
HIV  virus  — 50  times  the  rate 
among  other  Israelis. 

The  blood  donation  affair  is 
acutely  embarrassing  for  many  Is- 
raelis who  are  genuinely  enthusias- 
tic about  the  assimilation  of  such  a 
large  group  of  immigrants  from  a 
profoundly  different  culture. 

But  for  many  Ethiopians,  it  is  the 
culmination  of  years  of  systematic 
discrimination  to  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  even  In  religion. 


Martin  Walker  In  Washington 
and  David  Hearat  In  Moscow 

THE  Russian  prime  minister, 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  sought 
to  woo  President  Clinton  on  Mon- 
day with  promises  that  economic 
and  political  reform  would  continue 
“with  certain  corrections".  His  aim 
was  to  prise  loose  the  $9.5  billion  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  credits, 
which  are  now  being  reviewed. 

The  visit  by  Mr  Chernomyrdin, 
for  one  of  the  regular  meetings  of 
toe  economic  cooperation  commis- 
sion he  chairs  with  Vice-President 
Al  Gore,  was  the  first  high-level 
meeting  between  the  two  countries 
since  the  Russian  elections  last  year 
and  the  Kremlin  reshuffle  last 
month,  which  purged  prominent  lib- 
erals and  market  reformers. 

In  sessions  with  Mr  Clinton  Bnd 
Mr  Gore,  Mr  Chernomyrdin 
stressed  that  Russia's  privatisation 
and  free  enterprise  reforms  were 
"irreversible".  He  also  said  the 
Russian  government  was  still  com- 
mitted to  the  IMF  financial  stabilisa- 
tion programme,  to  co-operating 
with  Nato  in  in  Bosnia  and  to  a ne- 
gotiated settlement  in  Chechenia. 

Elections  this  year  in  both  Russia 
and  the  US  could  inspire  “some  im-  j 
proper  interpretation  of  events"  and 
misleading  political  rhetoric,  Mr 
Chernomyrdin  warned,  trying  to  re- 
inforce telephone  assurances  about 
reform  made  by  Mr  Yeltsin  to  Mr 
Clinton  last  week. 

But  the  Chernomyrdin  visit  to 
Washington  has  brought  back  cold 
war  memories ' of  an  inscrutable 
Kremlin  whose  intentions  in  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy  baffle  and  di- 
vide western  analysts,  despite  a free 
press  and  open  debates  on  policy  in 
the  Duma. 

Last  week  Mr  Yeltsin  appointed  a 
leading  proponent  of  industrial  pro- 
tection] am  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment’s top  economics  post. 

The  appointment  of  Vladimir 
Kadannikov,  the  director  of  Avto- 
VAZ, Russia's  biggest  and  most 
troubled  car-maker,  as  a first  deputy 
prime  minister,  was  the  clearest 
sign  yet  of  the  rise  of  the  industrial 
lobby  in  the  government.  It  wants 
controls  on  energy  prices,  tariffs  on ' 


foreign  imports  And  the  end  of  puni- 
tive taxation. 

As  Mr  Yeltsin  made  the  an- 
nouncement — protesting  that  he 
was  still  a reformer  — the  Council 
of  Europe  voted  grudgingly  to  admit 
Russia  as  a member,  despite  eriti-  I 
cism  of  Moscow’s  military  crack- 
down in  Chechenia. 

The  Council  of  Europe's  approval 
of  Russian  membership  was  a boost 
to  pro-western  forces  in  the  country 
told  a milestone  in  Moscow’s  cam- 
paign to  join  a leading  organisation 
set  up  to  promote  western  integra- 
tion during  the  cold  war.  After  a day 
of  acrimonious  debate,  die  council's 
parliamentary  assembly  voted  by 
164  to  35,  with  15  abstentions. 

To  fend  off  suspicions  in  the  West 
that  he  is  moving  rapidly  to  die 
nationalist  right  as  he  prepares  for  a 
bruising  re-election  campaign,  Mr 
Yeltsin  pledged  there  would  be  "no 
change”  to  Russia's  political  and 
economic  reform  after  the  depar- 
ture of  a string  of  reformist 
ministers. 

Mr  Kadannikov  replaces  Anatoli 
Chubais,  the  designer  and  main  pro- 
ponent of  Russia's  privatisation  pro- 
gramme. and  chief  negotiator  with 
the  IMF.  The  ministerial  changes 
made  the  IMF  nervous  about  issu- 
ing a $9.5  billion  loan  that  appeared 
to  be  in  the  bag  only  a week  earlier. 

The  US  ambassador  in  Moscow, 
Tom  Pickering,  is  looking  cm  the 
bnght  side,  however,  and  insisting 
that  “the  glass  is  more  than  half-foil, 
with  successful  democratic  elec- 
tions and  economic  production 
starting  to  rise  again". 

The  Russian  presidential  election 
this  summer  has  sent  Mr  Yeltsin  on 
a public  spending  spree  which  has 
mystified  deputies  and  economists. 
Faced  with  plaintive  cries  from  mil- 
lions of  unpaid  workers.  Mr  Yeltsin 
has  in  recent  days  promised  a $6 
billion  fund  to  pay  public  workers 
on  time,  $5  billion  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Chechenia,  $2  billion  to 
the  mining  industry,  $130  million  in 
unpaid  wages  to  miners,  a 20  per 
cent  increase  in  student  grants,  and 
an  increase  in  pensions. 

But  no  place  has  been  allotted  for 
the  wages  in  the  tight  1996  budget, 
signed  by  Mr  Yeltsin  himself. 


Gonzatez:  associate  charged  | China  threat  mounts  against  Taiwan 


Adeta  Gooch  In  Madrid 

T"  HE  Spanish  supreme  court : 
l tost  week  charged  a former 
interior  minister  and  close  asso- 
~a.e  oftiie  prime  minister, 

Felipe  GonzAlez,  with  involve- 
ment in  the  1980s  “dirty  war”  * ! 
“fiainst  Basque  separatists, 
severely  damaging  the  ruling  i 

Socialist  party’s  electoral 
prospects.  ■ 

Jose  Barrionuevo  will  be  tried 
I “pre  election  for  kidnapping, 

I misappropriation  of  state  ftmds  ' 
snd  membership  of  an  illegal 
armed  band.  The  court  found 

We  involvement  in'  ' 

^i983kidnflppingofa  ;■ 

Anri?  tiosbieasman  by  the 

Ana-Terrorist  Liberation  Groups ; 

v AL)  — a front  for  security  ' J 

• ldSSd  hlred  eunmen  who 

MH-WPVPled,,ri"’,the 

ferity  ofthe  charges ! 

riod  the  GAL  gunmen  werp  i - ! 


active,  is  a heavy  blow  to  the 
Socialista.as  they  trail  In  the 
polls  leading  up  to'the  general 
election  in  March. 

The  investigating  magistrate, 
Eduardo  Moner,  had  been  ex- 
pected to  bring  one  charge  at  ' 
moBt  against  him,  but  the  former 
minister  nowfaces  up  to  40  1 

years’ prison.  His  Conviction 
would  have  serious  repercus- 
sions for  Mr  GoUz&lez,  establish- 
ing  a direct  [ink  between  the 
government  and  the  GAL 

The  prime1  minister  has  de-  1 
nied  that  he  or  any  member  of 
his  administration  knew  about 
or  condoned  GAL  activities  and 
has  said  Mr  Barrionuevo  is  inno- 
cent The  Socialist  party  said 
there  were  no  plans  to  drop  Mr 
Barrionuevo  from  the  list  of  can- 
didates in  the  election.' 

- The  indictfrientbriiigs  theaf- 
folrdoser  to  Mr  Gohzdlez  than 
ever  before  -**  a campaign  gift  for  i 
the  opposition  and  its  leader,  ' ’ 
Jose  Maria  Aznar,  who  opinion  ' 
polls  predict  Will  Win.1'  ■ ’ i * j 


Andrew  Higgins  In  Hortg  Kong 

FEAR  that  China  could  move 
from  rhetoric  to  rocket  attacks 
to  tanie  Taiwan  sent  share  prices 
tumbling  In  Taipei  last  week  and 
stirred  anxious  debate  in  other 
Asian  capitals  about  Bering's  siirg-. 
ing  economic  and  military  power. 

The  Jitters  were  provoked  by  a; 
New  York  Times  report  that  China's . 
3-milUon  strong  People's  liberation 
Arniy  (PLA)had  drafted  a plan  to 
fire  one  missile  a day  for  30  days,  As 
early  as  this  spring.  • ' 

The  Chinese  foreign  ministry  did 
nothing  to  assuage'  anxiety  about 
how  far  the  PLA  might  go  to  halt 
what  Bering  sees  as  Taiwan's  drift' 
towards  independence  under  Presi- : 
dept  Lee Telig-hlii.  ' 

Retreating  from  its  initial  asser-' 
tlai*  that  claims  of'  Imminent, 
military  action  were  "totally  ground-  i 
ess",  a Beijing  spokesman  declined  = 
to  comment  ton  "Speculation";' re-, 
pealing  China’s  customary  refusal  - 
to  rale  out  the  use  offeree.  • • • 

“If  Taiwan  authorities'  stick  obsti- : 


nately.to  their  wrongful  positions, 
the  interests  of  the  Taiwan  people 
will  ultimately  be  harmed,"  the' 
chief  spokesman,  Chen  Jian,  said. 

The  Hong  Kong  Economic  Timea 
recently  reported  that  Beijing  plans 
to  outline  a timetable  for  reunifica- 
tion ydth  Taiwan.  China  declined  to : 
comment  oh  the  report.  1 ■'  ■ i ■ * j 

Dealers  in  the  foreign  exchange ' 
maiket  said  Taiwan’s' central  banki 
intervened  to  defend  the  local  ebr-' 

■ renty  against  a run  after  the  report.  ■ 
Reports  6f  Chinese  contingency 
plans  to  attack  Thhvan  emerged  late ' 
last  year  in  Hong  Kong,  when  the' 
PLA  declared  the  coastal  region  fac- 
ing T&lwan1  a1  “war  rone",  held  a< 
mock  Invasion  oft  a Talwah-llke  is- 
' land1  off  Fujifln;  ‘bnd  set  up1  a iiew ! 
jdint  commahd  centre  on  Taiwah.  ■' 
i Yet  China's  strategy  seems  to  rely 
heavily  ton ; ptythoiogfoal  Warfare. . 
WithTalwari  due  to  hold  its  first  de-  i 
mocratic  presidential  elections  ml 
March;  Beijing » wants  to  "'step  up  [ 
pressure  against  President  Lee,  Hie . 
likely  winner.'  ■ 1 ' ' r n.  I ■ . ! 

- Mr:  Eee's  opponent  hfoffe  cam- 1 


paigned  on  the  promise  of  better  re- 
lations with  China:  "He  is  the  origin 
of  the  chaos,  Chen  11-an,  a conser- 
vative candidate,  said.  ' 

- Few  believe  China  lias  the  mili- 
tary hardware,  the  training  or  the 
political  will  to  risk  4 foll-scale  inva- 
sion likely  to  Ignite  a regional  con- 
flagration. But,  as  China  awaits  the 
death 'of  its  91-year-otd  paramount 
leader,  Deng  Xiaoping,'  ‘bellicose 
nationalism  has  become  the  safest 
policy  option  for  the  insecure  new 
generation  of  feaderu  around  Presi- 
dent Jiang  Zetnln. 

• A Philippine  havy  patrol  boat  ex- 
changed gunfire  last  Week  with  a: 
Chlrtese  bhlp  in  the  'most  serious : 
South  China -Sea  incident  since  a 
! ten8e  confrontation  in -the  contested 
Spratly  islands  eight  months  ago. 

The  gunboat  fired  a warning  shot 
I after  two  shipk  identified  as  Chinese 

were  spotted,  about  ft)  mile*  west  of 

Manna,  near  the  former  American 
naval  base  of  SublC  Bay.  Afi  one  Chi- 
nese  ship  sped  off.-the  other  fired 
-back  and  a 90-minute  battle  ensued, 
fife  Philipiimemllj  tar  ^reported.  ' ' 
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THE  corruption  scandal  that 
has  engulfed  some  of  India's 
leading  politicians  in  the  run-up 
to  April's  general  election  crept 
closer  to  the  prime  minister, 
Naraaimhn  Rao,  after  the  opposi- 
tion accused  him  of  taking  bribes 
from  the  businessman  at  the 
heart  of  the  $18  million  affair. 

THE  US  Food  and  Drug 

Administration  approved  the 
country's  first  zero-calorie  artifi- 
cial fet.  The  product*  oleatra,  can 
be  used  to  replace  the  fet  in 
potato  crisps  and  other  snacks. 

TWO  MORE  leaders  of  the 
Greenpeace  International's 
campaign  against  nuclear  testing 
hi  the  Pacific  have  lost  their 
Jobs.  Thomas  Shultz  left  by 
mutual  agreement,  while  Paul 
McGhee  went  under  organisa- 
tional changes. 

ISRAEL  has  agreed  to  pay 
$400,000  to  the  family  of 
Ahmed  Bouchlkhi,  a Moroccan 
waiter,  who  wa9  allegedly  killed 
by  Israeli  agents  in  1973  in  a 
case  of  mistaken  Identity. 


NEARLY  two-thirds  of  the 
55,000  inmates  of  Nigerian 
prisons  have  not  been  brought  to 
trial.  Some  have  been  waiting 
more  than  10  years,  according 
to  die  Interior  minister,  Baba 
Gana  King!  be. 


THE  Polish  prime  minister, 
JozefOlesky,  resigned  after 
military  prosecutors  decided  to 
launch  an  inquiry  into  allega- 
tions that  he  spied  for  Moscow. 


OLGA  HAVLOVA,  a leading 
dissident  and  the  wife  of 
Czech  president  Vaclav  Havel, 
has  died  of  cancer,  aged  62. 


JOHN  ELEUTHERE  du  Pont, 
one  of  many  heirs  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  US  chemical  com- 
pany that  bears  his  name,  was 
arrested  for  the  murder  of  a 
gold-medallist  wrestler  shot  on 
his  estate  last  week. 


NIGER’S  new  military  leaders 
spy  they  have  received  six 
nominations  for  a prime  minis- 
ter to  lead  a civilian  government 
until  elections.  Lt-Colonel 
Ibrahim  Malnassara,  who  ousted 
Niger's  first  democratically 
elected  president,  Mahamane 
Ous  mane,  said  he  had  no  plans 
to  hold  on  to  power. 


THE  bodies  of  three  British 
soldiers  killed  by  a land- 
mine In  western  Bosnia  were 
recovered  after  24  hours  of 
work  hampered  by  heavy  snow- 
fall and  the  hidden  danger  of 
more  mines. 


OHN  ALBERTTAYLOR,  a 


David  Beresford 
In  Johannesburg 


AT  LEAST  eight  people  were 
killed  in  South  Africa  on 
Monday  in  a savage  attack 
on  a group  of  unemployed  workers 
which  brought  back  chilling  memo- 
ries of  the  random  killing  before 
majority  rule. 

Gunmen  with  rifles  and  pistols 
opened  fire  on  more  than  2,000  peo- 
ple queuing  overnight  for  200  jobs 
at  a diecasting  factory  at  Alberton, 
in  the  industrial  belt  east  of  Johan- 
nesburg. The  attack  took  place 
shortly  before  3am. 

Police  said  they  had  been  given 
conflicting  accounts  by  survivors  of 
what  had  happened.  By  one  account 
about  seven  men  pushed  their  way 
to  the  front  of  the  queue  and,  when 
protests  ensued,  produced  their 


guns  and  sprayed  the  crowd  with 
bullets. 

A survivor,  Buthelezi  Mtat- 
shelwa,  wounded  in  the  chest,  told 
reporters  that  he  had  no  idea  why 
he  had  been  shot.  1 was  looking  for 
a job,  but  I am  not  going  to  go  back 
to  that  place  again,"  he  said  from  his 
hospital  bed. 

The  factory,  NF  Die  Casting,  is 
owned  by  the  giant  Anglo  American 
Corporation. 

The  two  main  trade  unions  at  the 
plant  are  linked  to  rival  political 
groups  — the  ruling  African  Na- 
tional Congress  and  the  Inkatha 
Freedom  Party.  But  the  manage- 
ment said  there  was  no  evidence  of 
Inter-union  tension  which  might  ex- 
plain the  killings. 

The  national  police  commis- 
sioner, George  Fivaz,  and  the  minis- 
ter of  safety  and  security,  5ydney 


Mufamndi.  announced  a reward  of 
R2 50,000  ($70,000)  for  information 
leading  to  the  killers. 

The  ANC  said  the  attack  could 
have  been  aimed  at  undermining 
peace  efforts  in  KwaZulu-Natal 
province,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
country,  where  a power  struggle 
continues  between  the  ANC  and 
Inkatha.  It  said  the  massacre  bore 
“the  hallmarks  of  a 'third  force’  op- 
erating in  the  midst  of  our  people”. 

Random  attacks  — usually  on 
trains  or  commuter  taxis  — tailed 
off  after  the  non-racial  elections  in 
1994.  This  encouraged  speculation 
that  they  had  been  part  of  a political 
conspiracy  involving  elements  of 
the  security  forces. 

The  government  is  concerned, 
however,  that  such  a force  may  still 
be  operating,  particularly  in 
KwaZulu-Natal.  The  suspicion  has 


Labor  faces 
uphill  battle 
in  Australia 


been  increased  by  evidence  of  po- 
lice involvement  in  a massacre  on 
Christinas  Day  ol  Shobasliobane, 
near  Pori  Shepstonc,  in  which  19 
people  were  hacked  to  death. 

Mr  Fivaz  said  on  Monday  that  at 
least  10  policemen  had  been  linked 
to  the  Shobashobane  incident  and 
that  their  arrest  was  imminent. 
More  than  1,000  Zulus  were  In- 
volved in  the  attack.  The  police 
seem  to  have  had  intelligence  that  it 
was  being  planned,  but  did  nothing 
to  prevent  it. 

• Trade  unions  in  Swaziland  on 
Monday  called  off  a week-long  gen- 
eral strike  that  had  plunged  the  king- 
dom, and  its  absolute  ruler  King 
Mswati  ID,  into  the  worst  crisis  since 
independence  in  1968.  The  decision 
followed  the  return  to  work  of  thou- 
sands of  members  of  the  breakaway 
Swaziland  Federation  of  Labour. 


Bouchard 
takes  over 
in  Quebec 


1 

Christopher  Zlnn  in  Sydney  I Clare  TVevena  In  Toronto 


Can’t  go,  won’t  go  . . . police  drag  away  a homeless  protester  during 
last  week’s  eviction  of  men  from  a central  Tokyo  shantytown.  The 
unusually  harsh  crackdown  shocked  passers-by  photo  rrauo  inoiwe 

EU  to  recognise  Belgrade 


killer,  was  executed  by  firing  • 

squad  in  a converted  warehouse  , 

at  Utah  State  Prison  in  Draper.  1 
“It  went  like  clockwork,”  warden 
Hank  Galetka  said  after  four  hut ; 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 

EUROPEAN  Union  foreign  min- 
isters said  on  Monday  they  were 
on  the  point  of  formally  recognising 
rump  Yugoslavia — Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro — despite  pressure  from 
Washington  to  deny  such  rewards  to 
the  Belgrade  government 
The  EU  overture  to  the  Serbian  I 
president  Slobodan  Milosevic,  has 
angered  the  United  States,  human 
rights  groups  and  those  investigat- 
ing war  crimes. 

The  German  foreign  minister, 
Klaus  Kinkel,  9aid  earlier  that  the 
issue  had  been  put  on  ice  because  of: 
transatlantic  policy  differences.  .He ' 
said  he  had  received  a message 
from  the  US  secretary  of  state,  War- 
ren Christopher,  restating  Washjng- 
ten’a.opppsltion.  . 

But  later  the  French  foreign  min- 
ister, Herv6  de  Charette,  said  the 
text  of  an  EU  recognition  declara- 
tion had  been  agreed,  and  that 


EU  recognition  is  seen  as  a reward 
for  President  Milosevic’s  help  in  j 
securing  the  Dayton  peace  agree- 
ment. 

Last  week  the  president  of  the  In- 
ternational War  Crimes  Tribunal, 
Richard  Goldstone,  said  he  had  not 
received  “even  the  minimum  of  co- 
operation” from  Belgrade. 

After  the  meeting  in  Brussels  the 
Italian  foreign  minister,  Susan  Ag- 
nelli, said  it  was  hoped  that  recogni- 
tion would  come  "really  quite  soon". 

Ministers  claimed  they  were  only 
waiting  for  confirmation  of  a de- 
tailed mutual  recognition  agreement 
between  Belgrade  and  the  former 
Yugoslav  republic  of  Macedonia. 

"This  is  now  the  only  Issue  that 
remains  to  be  settled,"  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  Malcolm  Rlfklnd, 
said.  'There  is  a general.view  now 
that  we  should  be  moving  towards 
recognition  of  Yugoslavia.” 


Comment,  page  12 
WaBhlnnlnn  Pont,  naaa  IB 


THE  CHANCES  Ilf  lilt*  prune  min- 
ister. Paul  Keating,  lending  ill** 
Australian  Labor  parly  to  its  -r-.ih  1 
term  in  office  looked  pour  :is  tin-  l 
election  campaign  began  mi  Mon- 
day vviLli  the  latest  pulls  taking  the  < 
conservative  opposition's  loud  l"  M < 
points. 

'Hie  Liberal-National  party  » uah- 
tion  needs  only  a 0.5  per  cent  swing 
on  March  2 to  hike  seven  seals  hum 
Labor  and  unseat  the  parly  after  1‘- 
years  in  power. 

'Hie  Labor  parly  holds  79  seals  in 
the  federal  parliament,  the  coalition 
66  and  independents  two.  Under  rile 
preferential  electoral  system,  tin- 
first  party  to  win  75  seals  forms  a 
governinenL 

Mr  Keating,  aged  52,  dismisses 
opinion  jwll  results,  saying  a good 
leader  does  not  have  to  be  popular. 
But  he  has  slipped  further  behind 
die  opposition  lender,  John  Howard, 
during  the  past  year. 

There’s  still  a long  way  to  go,"  11 
cautious  Mr  Howard  told  support- 
ers in  Sydney  this  week.  "Don’t  be 
mesmerised  or  seduced  by  volatile 
opinion  polls  on  day  one." 

Monday's  polls  show  that  Labor's 
support  has  fallen  to  36  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  coalition's  50  per 
cent.  Betting  shops  are  giving  heavy 
odds  against  a Labor  win. 

Mr  Keating  began  his  campaign  in 
Melbourne  by  announcing  a US$150 
million  fouryear  programme  to  com- 
bat high  youth  unemployment, 
homelessness  and  drug  addition.  He 
promised  to  cut  the  unemployment 
rate,  as  high  as  30  per  cent  in  some 
areas,  to  5 per  cent  by  2000. 

Mr  Howard  promised  to  help 
small  businesses  improve  job 
prospects  for  the  young. 

Labor's  first  television  commer- 
cials have  tried  to  pant  Mr  Howard 
as  a weak,  far-right  monarchist 
bereft  of  new.  policies  who  wants  to 
turn  the  clock  back-  Mr  Howard, 
aged  56,  was  dropped  as  opposition 
t leader  after  his  1987  poll  defeat,  but 
1 made  a comeback  last  year. 

, Hie  Democrats,  the  third  party, 
r are.  campaigning  under  the  slogan 
3 “Keep  tiie  bastards  honestf . Led  by 
Cheryl  Kempt,  they  face  a battle 
- with  the  Greens  to  retain  the  balance 
of  power  in  .the. -senate,  where  half 
the  80  seats  are  up  for  re-election 


THE  MOST  popular  politician  in ; 

Oit-lxv.  tlx-  M-paralfat  leader 
]. uni-n  liuucliiird.  wa>  sworn  in  a* 

(In-  pniviitevS  pi  villi'. t on  Monday. 

i liv  ivivmciuy  c* lines  in  the  wa^ 
uf  a pull  which  shows  lliai  l*-r 
ivni  uf  (jin-bci'iiis  believe  llic 
province  will  bromic  a sovereign 
state  within  U»  vi-ai'S.  'Ha-  hope  ui 
MTi-ssionists  is  that  with  someone 
uf  Mr  Bouchard's  stature  and  P-P*  _ 
larily  leading  llu*  provincial  raru , 
Ijui'bccois.  any  future  referendum  | 
on  autonomy  will  he  approved  by 
Quebec  voters. 

Jacques  Parizeau,  the  pm-secesson 
premier,  resigned  after  blaming  the 
loss  of  October's  independence  ret- 
crcndum  on  “the  ethn ic  vole". 

Once  it  was  known  that  Mr 
Bouchard,  who  led  the  separatists 
in  the  federal  parliament,  was  uue- 
calcd  in  the  job  no  one  doubted  ne 
would  gel  it.  But  Mr  Bouchard, 
whose  smooth  political  skills 
vibrant  personality  Increased  a* 
separatist  vote  in  last  years  [De- 
pendence poll  - bringing  it 
one  percentage  point  of  victory 
adopting  a low  key  approach.  ^ 
ration  from  the  rest  of  Canada^ 
the  goal,  but  echoing  the  resp^ 
dents  to  the  poll,  an  ultimate  nun® 
than  Immediate  one. 

First  Mr  Bouchard  will  !«**,  : 
improve  Quebec’s  economy- 
like  provincial  leaders  acr^  thf  * 
country  his  priority  is  reducing  * 

province’s  $5  billion  deficit.  . 

"We  are  crushed  by  an  unacce?  ; 
ably  heavy  load  of  debt,"  he  saw  . 
week  in  his  nomination  iflPee~,|0  ; 

the  constituency  which  » j 

elect  him  to  the  provincial  W , 
tore.  “We  haven't  yet  been  abW 
control  the  deficit,  whiclv  . , 
we've  borrowed  and  raortg^T  ^ ■ 
future  of  our  children  to  buy  1. 

"'opponents  of  Mr  B-'Hnrijjj  j 
long  envisaged  the  sceuartu^d  ^ f 
aratist  politician  becomes  „ |' 
leader,  makes  swingeing 
Quebec’s  much  cherished 

grammes  for  the  sake  1 

and  swiftly  sheds  his  hero  s f 

- That  may  be  unlikely  btLy,, 

Mr  Bouchard's  Immense 
> but  there  will  Inevitably 

f when  fiie  hero  comes  home 

$1  billion  worth  of  cuts  to 


It  warn  t until  m y electricity 
bill  arrived  that  I saw  the  light 

WhenyWre  irking  or  living  I direct  debits  and  standing  orders,  and  I there  was  more  to  banking  offehore- 

ear”  Pi®811'  Gjrds  to  draw  money  out  round  arranging  direct  debits!  We  decider 
then  you  can  t be  in  two  thp  Roc*  nf  nii  i *^1 __  I 1 . . 


When  you're  working  or  living 
abroad  you  very  soon  learn 
that  you  can’t  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  When 
something  back  home  needs  attention 
it  can  be  a real  problem,  as  I was  to 
discover  soon  after  I moved  out  here. 

I was  only  two  months  into  my 
new  contract  and  things  were  going 
fairly  well.  The  new  job  had  turned 
out  much  better  than  I dared  hope  and 
the  town,  while  somewhat  remote,  was 
stunningly  beautiful.  It  was  only  then 
that  my  redirected  mail  arrived. 

Six  weeks 

It  had  taken  six  weeks,  not  six  days, 
to  get  to  me  and  sitting  on  the  top  of 
the  pile  was  an  electricity  bill. 

I realised  that,  by  the  time  I could 
get  a cheque  to  them,  they  would  have 
cut  me  off.  I had  left  my  flat  empty 
as  my  brother  was  going  to  be 
moving  into  it  in  a few  mohths.  In  all 
the  rush  to  leave,  I had  completely 
forgotten  about  arranging  to  pay  the 
next  electricity  bill. 

Forced  to  pay, 

Thanks  to  my  late  mail  I was 
probably  going  to  be  forced  to  pay  a 
reconnection  charge  I suddenly  realised 
that  the  phone  was  still  connected, 
there  was  the  house  insurance  due  and 
goodness  knows  what  else. 


saving  unnecessary  tax  or  investing 
millions  in  offshore  trusts  - at  Lloyds 
Bank  it’s  about  very  practical  help  in 
running  your  financial  affairs  when  you 
can’t  run  around  the  comer  to  the  bank! 

7*  he  Lloyds  Bank  Overseas 
Club  is  located  in  our  Offshore 
Centres  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Jersey 
and  Guernsey.  These  Centres  are 
equipped  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  the  UK  expatriate  and 
foreign  resident.  The  Club  seeks  to 
develop  quality  relationships  with 
its  Members  through  relationship 
banking  and  offers  a personal 
Club  Executive  and  supporting 
team  giving  you  access  to  the  very 
wide  range  of  offshore  and 
banking  skills  available  from  one 
of  the  world's  leading  banks.  This 
professional  approach  is 
exetnplified  by  our  simple  annual 
mbscription,  currently  £50, 
which  provides  you  with  a cheque 
account  free  of  nomud 


iwtsts  uf  nartnai 

direct  debits  and  standing  orders,  and  there  was  more  to  banking  offshore  than  transaction  charges  offering 

plastic  cards  to  draw  money  out  round  arranging  direct  debits!  We  decided  to  premium  rates  of  interest,  free 

the  world.  Best  of  all,  I also  get  my  have  part  of  my  salary  paid  locally  help  and  information  on 

own  personal  Club  Executive  and  help  and  part  paid  direct  to  my  offshore  investments,  useful  debit  and 

with  investments  and  tax.  If  I've  account.  I moved  the  money  from  my  credit  cards,  a quarterly  Club 

forgotten  to  do  anything  I can  just  fax  savings  account  in  Britain  into  a magazine  full  of  investment  ne 

through  my  coded  instructions  and  she  special  account  in  the  Isle  of  Man  I an^  a host  of  ancillary  benefits 

or  one  of  her  team  will  take  care  of  it!”  used  to  think  that  if  I had  interest  paid 
He  told  me  that  his  account  is  in  gross  in  Britain  it  was  the  same  as 

the  Isle  of  Man  although  the  Club  has  earning  it  gross  offshore  - but  it  isn’t! 


or  one  of  her  team  will  take  care  of  it!” 

He  told  me  that  his  account  is  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  although  the  Club  has 
special  Offshore  Centres  in  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  as  well.  He  had  a special 
security  code  to  enable  him  to  send 
fax  instructions  as  well  as  a US  dollar 
cheque  account  to  pay  and  receive 
money  in  dollars  (pretty  useful  out  here). 


ONI.  ^ 

Needless  to  say  I decided  to  join 
too.  I realised  I had  jost  had  my  first 
hard  lesson  in  handling  my  financial 
affairs  from  the  other  side  of  the  world 
and  I didn't  like  it!  When  you  become 
an  expatriate  your  life  changes  and  so 
does  the  service  you  need  from  a bank. 
Ypu  need  to  rely  on  them  a bit  more- 
that's  the  beauty  of  dealing  with  such 
an  established  bank  as  Lloyds  Bank. 

John  looked  up  the  latest  issue  of 
Shoreline  - the  Members’  magazine 
that  the  Overseas  Club  mails  out  to  all 
its  account  holders.  In  it  he  found  the 
date  of  the  next  visit  by  one  of  the 


Tax  advantages 

My  pension  from  the  previous 
company  wasn't  transferable  so  I asked 
Steve  for  his  advice.  Lloyds  Bank  offers 
an  independent  service  and  his 
impartial  advice  was  refreshing.  We 
settled  on  a scheme  that  is  very  flexible 
providing  for  lump  sums  as  well  as 
regular  payments  and,  because  it  is 
offshore,  it  gives  expatriates  further 
tax  advantages. 

I'm  also  going  to  consider  taking 
. out  some  healthcare  insurance  in  case 
I ever  have  to  go  back  home  for,  say, 
some  specialised  treatment  or  need  extra 
income  during  a prolonged  illness. 

Offshore  Banking  isn’t  just  about 


help  and  infonnation  on 
investments,  ttseful  debit  and 
credit  cards,  a quarterly  Club 
magazine  full  of  investment  news 
and  a host  of  ancillary  benefits. 

FREE  MEMBERSHIP! 

Wo  are  so  sure  that  you  will 
. Appreciate  the  benefits  of 
„ Joinjngthe.Overseas  Club  i 
jChat  ^ou  t an  now  join  oft  a . • « 

. nb-cost  no-obllgation  f 

Sepdu^ypiif  j ' 

coupdtibelo^and  wVlI  Tftsh . 

* , i-rY&ua-brpchure and ■.;>  y 
. Application iarjia-  V ’’ 

. ;No  annual  ^ibgcrip^ota  ^iii ; 

■ be  qfiarged  foj-jtb^  first  three 
>rftwntli9ofrMombersliip-  ’ 
TMW  titoeyoji  Ajfe  V 


IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE 
ANY  MORE  DETAILS  OR  TO 
DISCUSS  ANY  ASPECT 
PLEASE  PHONE  +44  (0)  1624  638104 


Send  to:  Lloyds  Bank  Offshore  Centre,  PO  Box  12,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  1 
British  Isles.  ; . 

Please  send  me  a brochure  on  the  Lloyds  Bank  Overseas  Club  and  details  of  the 
Offshore  Centres. 


— - — w.  *■««.  t jihi  uj  uiig  vt  luw 

I asked  John  at  work  how  he  dealt  Isle  of  Man  staff,  phoned  up  his  Club 
with  things  like  this.  “It’s  simple,”  he  said.  Executive  and  arranged  for  me  to 
“I  joined  Lloyds  Bank  Overseas  Club.  meet  with  Steve,  the  manager,  the 
I get  a premium  interest  cheque  following  month, 
account  through  which  I can  organise  When  we  met  I soon  discovered 

2“  aditrtueutnt  a toed  upon  eeents  nUA  ten  occur.  niaab^duf»knpl»tr^mJkSSoia,  anamto&tb 
°TfTbr, Tkt^^theLk^B^Pt^MtmdiktdScnwPcmintCardBTe^^, 

uwWMR  Of  lacBailk.  eurhanu  ruvwi  he  U_ _L t f'. 


Are  you  currently  a Lloyds.Bank  customer? 


Last  name 


.First  names 


Address 


Country  in  which  you  plan  to  live  if  different 
Phone  number,  ' Nationality 

Signed  ■'  ' :Ttate  : ' 


• ^ : •V  — f—nrri.  fcurflWfTEU  DtiSWCSS  1 — " «...  ‘ _ 

(0 • BRINGING  THB  PBRSONAL  TOUCH -•»  I 

TO  OPPSHORB  BANKING  i ' I 

OVH8SEASCLUB  MBUBSR91IP,  LLOYDS  BANK  OFRHORfi  CSTTRS,  TO  BOX  n,  DOUGUS,  ISLE  CP  MAN,  BRITISH  ELHS.  ~ ■ I ..  . I 


7 "77  — -7“  "7** eppp-  ^ uttenan/OHy} Depends 

on  wr  assessment  of  your  financial  position  ondym  r»mlbcl8afoxr(2DwoKrm}tTf^)ioappfy.Intiml^tts 
an  rtpayabiemfiSon  demand  by  tin  Bank!  Tlw  offices  of  Uoydt  Dank  He  tn  the  IskofMtu  and 
_ Lime  Bsnkliwirma  ScrvKts  (UJt  endPniiota)  Ltd  en  ngiilmd  Kith  the  /sk  of  Men  financial  Supmuton 
umuHuam,  the  former  far  bonking  and  insatment  business  and  the  kittrfe/r  ineestmal  imsfacn,  Deposits  are  not 

^^^l^pe^JProkdiiaschenuucdcrtixUKBa^A€im7(asamcdided).Ikpositttnadeifithanlfk 

eg  iWOH  Office  of  Licnas  Bank  Hr  mte  amiml  h.  Hu  rSrivmlm  rtmtoiMfiiil  a. u..-  b. f 
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Clinton  revealed  as 
Great  Communicator 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

THE  MOST  succinct  comment 
on  the  characteristically  com- 
pelling' performance  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  in  (he  State  of  the 
Union  address  last  week  came  from 
his  critics.  "I  thought  Ronald  Reagan 
had  taken  over  his  body,"  said  Re- 
publican party  chairman  Haley  Bar- 
bour. Indeed,  the  ghost  of  the  Great 
Communicator  seemed  to  hover  in 
the  Capitol  as  Clinton  shamelessly 
copied  Reagan’s  rhetorical  tricks. 

Reagan  understood  the  art  of  ap- 
pearing to  be  above  parly  politics. 
Having  spent  several  hours  the  pre- 
vious week  watching  Reagan 
videos.  Clinton  proved  an  apt  pupil. 
He  called  on  American  heroes  to 
rise  in  the  balcony,  saluted  Amer- 
ica's veterans  and,  in  a chivalrous 
touch,  included  Mb  election  chal- 
lenger, Senator  Bob  Dole.  Above  all, 
Clinton  exuded  optimism,  about 
America  and  about  himself,  and  that 
was  always  Reagan’s  secret  weapon. 

Clinton  purloined  many  of  Rea- 
gan's policies  too,  with  the  breath- 
taking assertion.  The  era  of  Big 
Government  is  over,”  and  claimed 
credit  for  a still-to-be-achieved 
agreement  with  Congress  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  The  president 
praised  the  idea  of  school  uniforms, 
and  challenged  Hollywood  “to  make 
films  and  programmes  you’d  be 
proud  for  your  own  children  and 
grandchildren  to  see’’. 

He  even  escalated  his  former 
tough-ou-crime  slogan  of  “three 
strikes  and  you’re  out",  the  manda- 
tory life  sentence  for  a third  violent 
crime.  Vowing  no  tolerance  of  vio- 
lent or  drug-related  crime  in  public 
housing,  his  new  slogan  was,  "One 
strike  and  you're  out". 

'The  speech  was  about  one  quar- 
ter Ronald  Reagan,  about  two-thirds 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  nbout  10  per 
cent  George  McGovern,"  com- 
mented Speaker  Newt  Gingrich. 
“Anybody  could  read  the  purl  they 
liked  and  be  thrilled,  or  read  the 
part  they  didn’t  like  and  be  worried. 
The  president  talks  a good  game." 

Clinton,  whu  usually  excels  at 
these  setpiece  occasions,  was  given 
a 75  per  cent  approval  rating  for  his 
speech  by  the  ABC  News  poll  and 
dismayed  Republicans  around  the 
country.  At  least  temporarily,  he 
overcame  his  wife’s  Whitewater 
troubles  to  make  a powerful  start  to 
his  re-election  campaign. 

“The  president  was  at  his  best 
What  struck  me  was  the  physical 
strength  and  vigour  of  a man  in 
campaign  mode,  while  Senator 
Dole’s  reply  was  lame  and  tired,"  Dr 
Tom  Gilliam,  a Republican  county 
■ chairman  in  Florida,  said.  “Republi- 
cans were  calling  round  to  each 
other  after  the  speeches,  and  kind 


of  wept  on  each  other’s  shoulders. 
Clinton  is  going  to  be  very,  very 
hard  to  beat.  And  I think  everyone 
in  the  country,  whatever  their  poli- 
tics, took  their  hat  off  to  him  for  that 
moving  tribute  to  his  wife." 

The  president  departed  from  his 
script  to  look  up  at  his  wife  in  the 
balcony,  and  salute  her  as  “a  won- 
derful wife  and  magnificent  mother 
and  a great  first  lady".  Their  daugh- 
ter Chelsea  instantly  rose  to  lead  a 
standing  ovation,  and  courtesy  left 
Gingrich  and  the  Republicans  little 
option  but  to  rise  from  their  seats 
and  join  the  applause  for  a woman 
who  had  just  received  her  subpoena 
to  give  evidence  to  the  grand  jury 
on  Whitewater. 

In  Iowa,  which  holds  the  first 
presidential  caucus  of  the  election 
later  this  month,  local  Republicans 
were  also  depressed  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  Dole,  their  elderly  front 
runner,  against  Clinton’s  confident 
borrowing  of  their  better  campaign 
themes. 

"If  Clinton  versus  Dole  is  the 
match-up  in  November,  we  are  in 
trouble,”  said  Representative  Christo- 
pher Renta,  a member  of  the  Iowa 
legislature.  "Clinton  readied  into  his 
bag  of  trickB  and  pulled  out  some- 
thing for  everybody.  He  sounded  like 
a Republican.  Dole  doesn’t  project  a 
positive  image.  He  didn't  project  a fu- 
ture under  Republicans." 

“Clinton  had  vision,  he  talked  up 
all  the  good  things  that  have  hap- 
pened and  reached  out  to  literally 
every  group  out  there,"  commented 
the  Republican  leader  in  the  Iowa 
state  legislature,  Brent  Siegrist. 
"He's  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
1 beat." 

My  own  sampling  of  public  opin- 
ion on  Washington’s  Connecticut 
Avenue  found  that  most  people  had 
watched  the  speech,  and  found 
something  to  admire,  and  every- 
body recalled  his  unscripted  salute 
to  the  balcony,  and  his  statement 
that  Mrs  Clinton  was  "a  truly  great 
first  lady". 

But  Dole’s  speech  in  reply,  which 
suggested  Clinton  always  promised 
more  than  he  could  deliver,  found 
echoes  on  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton. “Clinton  promised  us  health 
care,  and  (hat  sank  without  trace, 
and  lie  promised  to  be  the  candidate 
of  change,  and  nothing's  changed 
that  I can  see,  so  I don’t  believe  a 
word  he  says,"  said  Jason  Wild, 
aged  27,  an  investment  analyst. 

"I  think  the  president  has  moved 
so  for  towards  the  Republicans  that 
wu  can't  really  call  him  a Democrat 
any  more,"  stud  Philip  Moser,  a 
retired  librarian.  “It  seems  like  he’s 
apologising  for  everything  Demo- 
crats used  to  be  proud  of.  If  he  goes 
on  like  this  we'll  have  to  choose 
between  Republicans  come  Novem- 
ber." 

The  US  media  overwhelmingly 
scored  Clinton's  speech  a success, 
and  Dole's  a disappointment,  in 
what  was  seen  as  the  firet  presiden- 
tial debate  of  the  1996  election.  Clin- 
ton’s performance  was  followed  by 
what  even.  Republican  loyalist  and 
talk-show  host  Rush  Limbaugh 
called  "a  lacklustre  reply"  by  Dole. 

In  consequence,  a wave  of  alarm 
about  their  hopes  of  recapturing  the 
White  House  this  year  under  Dole's 
leadership  is  chilling  Republican 
party  stalwarts,  even  as  they,  broke 
all  fund-raising  records  with  a $16.3 
milliott  dinner  in  Washington  last 
week. 
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Dole's  once-massivc  opinion  poll 
leads  of  30  and  40  percentage  points 
in  the  first  caucus  slate  of  Iowa  and 
the  first  primary  state  of  New 
Hampshire  have  eroded  to  low 
single  figures.  Although  still  the 
best  funded  and  best-organised  can- 
didate in  the  race,  with  the  endorse-  | 
inents  of  most  of  the  party  | 
hierarchy,  Dole  is  now  running  10 
points  behind  challenger  Steve 
Forbes  in  Arizona. 

The  gathering  mood  of  a "Dump 
Dole”  movement  was  palpable  at  the 
Republican  National  Committee's 
fund-raising  event  on  Wednesday 
night  last  week,  as  more  than  3,500 
wealthy  donors  rose  to  cheer  the 
candidate  that  never  was,  retired 
general  Colin  Powell. 

"Run,  Colin,  Run,"  they  chanted, 
despite  his  firm  statement  not  to 
stand  for  any  elective  office  this 
year.  They  also  cheered  Gingrich, 
another  non-candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, who  gave  the  keynote 
speech  to  the  dinner  in  aid  of  funds 
for  this  year’s  congressional  cam- 
paigns. Tickets  were  $l,000-a-head, 
which  should  have  netted  $3.5  mil- 
lion. But  the  lure  of  special  titles  and 
special  access,  and  lunches  with 
Gingrich  mid  Powell  for  those  who 
raised  $250,000  and  more,  produced 
a grand  total  of  $ 16,340,000. 

IF  CLINTON  continues  on  his 
State  of  the  Ltoion  form,  all  that 
money  may  be  spent  in  vain.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a criminal  indict- 
ment is  formally  laid  against  Hillary 
Clinton,  the  Republicans  may  not 
need  to  spend  a dime  to  score  a 
landslide.  For  if  it  was  the  best  of 
.weeks  for  Bill,  it  was  the  worst  of 
weeks  for  HUlary. 

Cheerfully  asserting  that  she  was 
“looking  forward  to  telling  every- 
thing I know”,  Mrs  Clinton  became 
the  first  presidential  wife  in  history 
to  appear  before  a federal  grand  jury. 
Called  as  a witness  rather  than  as  “a 
target" , which  means  no  charges  are 
yet  envisaged  against  her,  the 
woman  once  voted  among  America’s 
100  most  influential  lawyers  put  a 
bold  public  face  on  a personal  and 


political  humiliation  that  has  mack- 
her  (lie  most  unpopular  and  (east 
trusted  first  lady  in  history. 

Refusing  offers  of  discreet  back 
door  or  underground  entrances. 
Mrs  Clinton  insisted  on  the  full  pub- 
lic spectacle.  She  walked  through 
the  main  doors  of  the  US  district 
court  house  and  said  a few  words  for 
the  electronic  shrubbery  of  micro- 
phones and  cameras,  as  if  to  sym- 
bolise a clear  conscience. 

“I'm  happy  to  answer  the  grand 
jtiry's  questions  and  look  forward  to 
telling  them  what  I know  in  the  hupe 
dint  it  will  help  them  with  their  inves- 
tigation," site  said.  With  a cool  and 
confident  smile,  she  tossed  her  hair 
and  swept  alone  into  the  courthouse, 
like  an  actress  making  a dramatic  en- 
trance. Each  step  and  phrase  reeked 
of  rehearsal,  and  even  her  costume 
was  deliberately  striking.  Her  black 
coal  billowed  behind  her,  an  unusual 
blaze  of  while  embroidery  on  its 
back  drawing  all  eyes. 

It  was  a short  ride  from  the  While 
House  to  the  US  federal  court  build- 
ing where  the  grand  jury  that 
probed  President  Nixon's  involve- 
ment with  Watergate  convened  22 
years  ago.  'Ihrough  the  gauntlet  of 
TV  cameras  and  reporters,  she  was 
led  Into  the  wjndbwless,  wood-pan- 
elled room  on  the  third  floor  where 
die  Iran-Contra  grand  jury  agreetl 
eight  years  earlier  to  prosecute 
Colonel  Oliver  North  and  President 
Reagan’s  national  security  advisers. 

Alone  with  the  grand  jury,  the 
special  prosecutor  anti  a stenogra- 
pher, and  with  no  lawyer  allowed 
into  the  room  to  help  her,  Mrs  Clin- 
ton was  then  questioned  on  oath  for 
four  hours  about  her  long-lost 
billing  recoids  which  mysteriously 
re-appeared  In  a room  beside  her 
private  study.  Demanded  under  sub- 
poena, die  White  House  and  Rose 
Law  firm  had  claimed  for  two  years 
tiiey  had  been  lost  without  trace. 

. ’ Detailing  not  Only  her  work  for  the 
bankrupt  Madison  Guaranty,  the 
Arkansas  bank  owned  by  the  Clin- 
tons' partner  in  the  ill-fated  Whitewa- 
ter vacation  resort  investment,  the 
records  also  list  Mi's  Clinton’s  legal 


wurk  fur  uther  actors  in  the  complex 
saga.  The  116  pages  were  covered 
with  the  scrawled  notes  of  her  for- 
mer law  partner,  and  former  deputy 
White  House  counsel,  Vince  Foster,  1 
win  * committed  suicide  in  July  1993. 

Almost  all  the  odds  were  stneked 
against  Mrs  Clinton.  Grand  Junes 
are  empowered  to  ask  any  question, 
however  irrelevant  or  in  breach  of 
the  usual  rules  of  evidence,  and  the 
witness  is  required  to  answer.  They 
have  a written  transcript  of  proceed- 
ings, while  the  witness  does  not. 

YALE  I AW  school,  where  the 
Clintons  gained  their  legal 
degrees,  have  a proverb  lhat 
"a  good  prosecutor  can  get  a grand 
jury  to  indict  a ham  sandwich".  In 
this  case,  the  special  prosecutor  is 
Kenneth  Starr,  solicitor-general  la 
the  Hush  mb  ninW  ration,  and  a lead- 
ing candidate  to  become  attorney- 
general  in  any  future  Republican 
administration. 

The  Republicans  siiy  this  is  only 
fair.  Although  the  jurors  are  anon- 
ymous, they  are  all  from  Washing- 
ton DC.  Tbe  odds  are  they  are 
mainly  African-American,  mainly 
feiimle,  ami  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic voters.  Mrs  Clinton  also 
seems  to  have  had  one  admirer  In 
tite  Grand  Jury  room.  During  a 
break,  one  juror  brought  out  a copy 
of  her  new  book,  It  Takes  A Village 
(To  Raise  A Child.) , and  asked  her 10 
autograph  it. 

The  American  public,  however, 
does  nut  trust  her.  Gallup  reported 
last  week  that  for  the  first  timejn 
polling  history  a majority  of  Am?! 
cans  now:  disapprove  of  their  first 
lady  — a depth  even  Nancy  Reagan 
never  plumbed.  Mrs  Clinton  in- 
spires a yawning  gender  gap- 
Among  self-declared  liberals. 
among  women  under  the  age  o!  ™ 
l she  has  close  to  70  per  cent  support' 

! compared  with  only  21  per  cent 
! among  middle-aged  white  men-ft 
poll  in  the  New  York  Dally  New 
found  that  she  was  most  disliked  &y 
college-educated  white  m^es,  "Pr. 
cause  she  reminds  them  of  ttw 
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Shell  admits 
* arms  imports 
into  Nigeria 


Cameron  Duodu 

SHELL  the  multinational  oil 
giant,  has  admitted  importing 
weapons  into  Nigeria  to  help  arm 
the  police.  The  company  said  the 
weapons  are  to  help  protect  its  oil 
installations.  However,  activists  ac- 
cuse Shell  of  arming  the  death 
squads  who  have  been  brutally  sup- 
pressing the  Ogoni  people. 

The  admission  comes  in  the  wake 
of  reports  in  Nigerian  newspapers 
that  Shell  placed  tenders  in  Nigeria 
for  the  importation  of  arms.  Eric 
Nicksott,  a spokesman  for  Shell  In- 
ternational. said:  “Shell  has  pur- 
chased sidearnis—  handguns  --  on 
behalf  of  the  Nigerian  police  force 
who  guard  Shell's  facilities.  But 
once  imported,  the  arms  remain  the 
property  of  the  Nigerian  iiolice,  who 
store,  guard  and  use  them.” 

Shell  would  not  say  where  the 
arms  are  being  imported  from,  nor 
how  many  are  involved.  Mr  Nickson 
said  the  practice  is  carried  out  by  a 
"wide  range  of  companies  in  Nige- 
ria, who  employ  the  police  to  guard 
their  facilities". 

But  n highly  respected  former 
Chief  of  Defence  Staff  in  Nigeria. 
Lieutenant-General  Alani  Akinrk 
nade,  said:  "The  Nigerian  police  are 
well  equipped  and  do  not  need  any- 
one to  import  amis  for  them."  Point- 
ing out  that  the  Nigerian  police  have 
"their  mobile  force,  who  are  armed 
to  the  teeth",  he  added:  ’There  is  no 
excuse  for  anyone  to  have  a private 
army  in  Nigeria.  They  don't  need  it." 

Shell’s  admission  will  confirm  the 
worst  fears  of  the  Ogoni  people  of 
south-eastern  Nigeria,  who  have 
been  accusing  it  of  acting  in  collu- 
sion with  the  Nigerian  govern- 
ment's security  agencies.  Ogoni 
people  have  been  killed  and 
maimed  while  protesting  against 
the  environmental  devastation  of 
Ogon  Hands.  Shell  pulled  out  of  the 
Ogoni  area  In  1993. 

In  1990,  the  mobile  police  killed 
15  people  In  tite  village  of. 
Umechem,  where  Shell  installations 
were  being  attacked  by  villagers 
angry  at  the  pollution. 

Huntan  rights  abuses  by  Niger- 
ia's military  regime  have  meant  that 
limited  sanctions  have  been  in  place 
against  the  country  for  some  time, 
•he  sanctions,  which  include  a ban 
on  military  hardware,  were 
strengthened  after  the  execution  of 
the  playwright  Ken  Saro-Wiwa  and 
eight  other  Ogoni  activists  on 
November  10. 

. Among  those  calling  for  inquiries 
into  Shell's  importation  of  arms  into 
Nigeria  are  the  respected  academic. 
Professor  Claude  Ake,  and  Dr 
Owens  Wiwa,  brother  of  Mr  Saro- 
Wiwa.  Professor  Ake  called  on  the 
Nigerian  government  to  institute  an 
official  inquiry. 

Professor  Ake  drew  attention  to  a 
court  case,  pending  before  a Lagos 
h’gh  court,  in  which  Shell  Nigeria  is 
being  sued  by  a Nigerian  arms-lm- 
Portmg  company,  Humanitiex  Nige- 
ria Ltd,  for  $1,2  million  for  "a  breach 
of  contract"  over  arms  the  company 
^ supposed  to  import  for  Shell  in 
1993.  The  case  was  reported  last 
month. 

Mr  Nickson  said  that  Shell  had 
tiled  a defence  in  the  Nigerian 
court,  stating  that  “no  contract 
"Us  drawn  up  with  Humanitiex’, 
■n  respect  of  any  arms,  ammunition 
°r  _5°l"munication8  equipment". 
— The  Observer  ■ 
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One  million  people  under 
siege  face  starvation, 
writes  Gerald  Bourke 


WITH  its  food  stocks  In  the 
besieged  Afghan  capital 
due  to  run  out  this  week, 
the  International  Red  Cross  is  plan- 
ning to  start  an  emergency  airlift 
into  Kabul  with  48  flights  carrying 
20  tonnes  of  food  each. 

The  airlift  is  to  help  relieve  the 
more  than  a million  people  who 
face  starvation  unless  forces  op- 
posed to  President  Burhanuddin 
Rabbani  lift  their  two-week  blockade 
of  the  capital,  aid  officials  said  on 
Sunday. 


“We  estimate  that  95  per  cent  of 
Kabul’s  1.2  million  inhabitants  are 
facing  severe  food  and  heating-feel 
shortages."  Francois  Zen  Ruffinen, 
a senior  official  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRCj,  said. 

The  ICRC  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  100,000  Kabulis 
dependent  on  its  feeding  pro- 
grammes. 

The  price  of  scarce  staple  foods 
has  doubled  since  the  last  open 
road  into  the  city  — from  Pakistan 
in  the  east  — was  sealed  by  anti- 
government  mojahedin  when  their 
leader  centralised  the  collection  of 
their  hefty  informal  taxes. 

Tlie  onset  of  the  coldest  winter  in 


years,  with  temperatures  plummet- 
ing to  minus  23C,  has  made  the  ap- 
proaching humanitarian  catastrophe 
all  the  more  acute,  aid  workers  said. 

The  United  Nations,  which  says 
an  airlift  is  beyond  its  means, 
classes  60  per  cent  of  Kabul's  popu- 
lation as  “most  vulnerable"  — up 
from  20  per  cent  a fortnight  ago. 

"It's  not  possible  to  calculate  how 
many  have  died  so  far,"  Martin  Bar- 
ber, head  of  the  LIN's  relief  opera- 
tion for  Afghanistan,  said  on 
Sunday.  He  added;  "It's  one  of  those 
silent  tragedies.  You’re  not  going  to 
see  appallingly  malnourished  peo- 
ple on  the  streets  of  Kabul;  they're 
suffering  in  their  homes." 

Four  months  after  the  launch  of 


the  latest  12-month  UN  appeal, 
donors  have  committed  a mere  18 
per  cent  of  the  $124  million  mini- 
mum required. 

Some  donor  countries  say  the 
Kabul  government  could  do  more  to 
ease  the  city's  suffering.  They  claim 
Dr  Rabbani’s  garrison,  estimated  at 
up  to  36,000-strong,  remains  well- 
fed.  and  is  buying  large  quantities  of 
weapons  before  a predicted  upsurge 
in  fighting  in  the  spring. 

Analysts  believe  the  factions 
blockading  the  eastern  highway  are 
mercenary,  and  may  soon  be 
bought  off. 

Aid  workers  said  that  150  trucks, 
carrying  enough  food  to  feed  Kabul 
for  a dny,  had  been  allowed  into  the 
capital  at  the  weekend.  They  were 
unable  to  confirm  whether  this  was 
a one-off  concession  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  siege. 
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8 UK  NEWS  

The  Week  In  Britain  James  Lewis 

CBI  banks  on  wage  rises 
to  fuel  economic  recovery 


NEWSAGENTS'  billboards  pro- 
claiming ‘'Employers  demand 
higher  wages"  could  well  have  been 
taken  as  some  sort  of  tasteless 
spoof.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  no 
more  than  a slight  oversimplifica- 
tion of  the  message  put  out  by  Adair 
Turner,  director-general  of  the  Con- 
federation of  British  Industry,  once 
known  as  the  "bosses’  union"  and, 
by  implication,  the  voice  of  the  Tory 
party  at  work. 

What  Mr  Turner  actually  said 
was:  “We  cannot  expect,  and  would 
not  want,  the  share  of  national  in- 
come given  to  wages  to  decline  in- 
definitely." This  was  no  more  than 
an  admission  that  employers  have  a 
self-interest  in  ensuring  that  real 
wages  rise  over  time  because  it  cre- 
ates extra  purchasing  power  to  buy  . 
their  products. 

The  share  of  national  income  | 
accounted  for  by  wages  and  salaries  I 
(Including  the  massive  increases 
awarded  to  the  bosses  of  privatised 
industries)  fell  from  66.5  per  cent  in 
1991  to  62.5  per  cent  in  1994.  And, 
in  the  past  year,  real  wages  (after 
allowing  for  tax  and  inflation)  have 
dropped  below  the  Tax  and  (Vice 
Index  (TPI)i  which  measures  living 
standards  for  employees.  This  may 
explain  why  the  Government  has 
stopped  publishing  the  Index. 

Real  wages  are  part  of  the  Mfeel 
good”  factor,  on  which  Tory  hopes 
of  winning  another  term  in  office 
depend.  Jobs  with  decent  wages  are 
also,  presumably,  one  of  the  urns  of 
Labour's  "stakeholder  society”.  The 
CBI  believes  Britain  can  now  afford 
longer-term  growth  in  real  wages 
because  It  considers  the  wage-price 
spiral  to  have  been  broken  by 
greater  flexibility  in  the  labour 
market. 

All  this  coincided  with  the  latest 
Social  Trends  survey,  published  by 
government  statisticians,  which 
once  again  pointed  to  the  disturbing 
social  consequences  of  unemploy- 
ment The  survey,  which  has  been 
tracking  a sample  group  of  500,000 
people  since  1971,  confirms  previ- 
ous findings  that  early  death  rates 
are  37  per  cent  higher  than  average 
among  unemployed  men  of  working 
age.  It  also  shows  Joblessness  to  be 
a “major  factor"  in  the  prevalence  of 
neurotic  and  depressive  disorders. 

Will  Hutton,  page  14 


PLANS  for  Britain's  celebration 
of  the  millennium  were  sharply 
criticised  by  Prince  Charles,  who 
bemoaned  their  lack  of  "spiritual 
significance”.  He  doubted  the  value 
of  the  proposed  ‘‘landmark  projects" 
to  be  built  across  the  country,  ancl 
complained  that  most  of  them  failed 
to  rise  above  the  material.  As  r re- 
sult, he  said,  the  marking  of  a new 
century  risked  becoming  “a  pant 
but  essentially  meaningless  party". 

He  wanted  everyone,  regardless 
of  their  culture  or  beliefs,  to  have  a 
stake  in  the  celebration.  This  could 
involve  building  places  of  worship 
for  the  various  faiths  In  Britain,  and 
projects  that  could  "bring  new  life  to 
the  decaying  and  derelict  centres  of 
some  of  our  great  cities*  and  “build 
bridges  across  the  country’s  divided 
society". 

His  ideas  were  broadly  welcomed, 
die  more  so  since  the  Millennium 
Commission  has  significantly  felled 
to  come  up  with  any  one  “big  idea". 
But  money  to  mark  the  millennium 
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Romantic  dilemma  for  child  bride 


is  coming  from  the  National  Lottery, 
and  Muslim  groups  were  quick,  to 
denounce  the  idea  that  mosques 
should  be  built  with  “tainted"  cash. 


KEVIN  MAXWELL  son  of  the 
late  media  tycoon,  Robert 
Maxwell,  accused  die  Government 
of  a political  vendetta  when  the  Seri- 
ous Fraud  Office  (SFO)  announced 
it  would  press  ahead  with  further 
charges  against  him.  This  was 
seven  days  after  he  and  others  were 
acquitted  of  charges  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud  pensioners  of  shares 
worth  £122  million. 

The  first  trial  cost  an  estimated 
£30  million  and  raised  questions 
about  the  competence  of  the  SFO.  A 
second  trial,  suspected  of  being  an 
attempt  to  save  die  reputation  of  the 
SFO,  will  be  resisted  by  Mr 
Maxwell's  lawyers,  who  will  argue 
that  it  is  oppressive,  an  abuse  of 
process,  and  not  in  the  public 
interest. 


ATTENTION  was  once  again  fo- 
cused on  the  activities  of  the 
Duchess  of  York  and  her  sister-in- 
law,  foe  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  duchess,  who  was  thought  to 
have  solved  her  debt  problems  with 
a marketing  deal  for  her  Budgie 
books  and  a contract  to  host  a TV 
chat  show,  both  In  America,  faced  a 
possible  writ  for  the  repayment  of  a 
£100,000  loan.  It  was  issued  by  Uly 
Radian  Mahtani  who  said  ahe  lent 
the  money  in  1994  so  foe  duchess 
could  take  a six-week  holiday  in 
France.  She  claimed  that  only  £5,000 
had  been  repaid. 

Princess  Diana’s  tangle  with 
lawyers  was  more  intriguing.  She 
was  sent  a letter  by  libel  specialist 
Peter  Carter-Ruck,  demanding  that 
she  withdraw  allegations  made 
against  Tiggy  Legge-Bourke,  per- 
sonal assistant  to  her  estranged  hus- 
band, Prince  Charles,  and  nanny  to 
their  two  sonB.  At  the  same  time,  Mr 
Carter-Ruck  wrote  to  newspaper,  ed- 
itors, warning  them  of  "malicious 
lies"  which  they  should  not  publish. 

This  was  a virtual  invitation  to  ed- 
itors to  find  out  what  these  “mali- 
cious lies"  were.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  princess  and  Ms  Legge-Bourke 
had  bumped  into  one  another  at  a 
Christmas  party  and  that  the 
princess  had  whispered  to  her, 
mock-sympathetfcally:  “So  sorry  to 
hear  about  the  baby."  . , 

The  princess  was  believed  to  be 
implying  that  Ms  Legge-Bourke  had 
had  an  abortion, 
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Sally  Weale 

IT  WAS  Arthur  Brooke’s  1562 
poem  The  TYagicall  Hlstorye  of 
Romeus  and  Juliet  that  provided 
the  inspiration  for  Shakespeare's 
romantic  tragedy.  Had  the  Bard 
been  writing  today,  he  need  have 
looked  no  further  than  the  front 
page  of  foe  Sun. 

The  story  of  13-yearold  Essex 
schoolgirl  Sarah  Cook  might  have 
begun  as  a typical  holiday  romance 
— two  teenagers  canoodling  on  a 
sun-soaked  Mediterranean  beach  — 
and  hardly  the  stuff  of  great  drama. 

This  week,  however,  as  Romeo 
languished  in  a Turkish  jail,  telling 
journalists  that  his  young  “bride” 
was  pregnant,  and  Juliet,  hounded 
by  the  law,  threatened  to  go  on 
hunger  strike  if  she  was  forced  to 
leave  him,  foe  affair  was  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  a tragedy  worthy  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon’s  finest. 

The  first  anyone  knew  of  the 
dumpy  teenager  from  Braintree  was 
last  week  when  the  world  awoke  to 
the  broad  Bmiles  of  the  newly  wed 
Mr  and  Mrs  Komeagac  splashed 
across  foe  newspapers,  their  arms 
wrapped  around  each  other,  a Mus- 
lim headscarf  wrapped  around 
Sarah’B  ginger  curls. 

It  was  a story,  claimed  the  Sun, 
which  reportedly  paid  £20,000  for 
foe  exclusive,  that  would  shock 
every  parent  in  Britain  — a typically 
extravagant  claim,  but  which  for 
once,  was  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  truth. 

While  her  contemporaries  at  her 
school  were  still  squeezing  their 
spots  and  pondering  foe  mysteries 
of  the  French  Idas,  Sarah  Cook  had 
married  a Turkish  boy.  And  it  was 
with  the  consent  of  her  parents. 

it  began  while  Sarah  was  on  a 
family  holiday  last  June  in  foe  Turk- 
ish resort  of  Alanya.  Musa  was  a 
waiter  in  the  Hotel  Hamburg.  Their 
eyes  met  across  the  restaurant,  then 
it  was  a meeting  on  foe  beach. 
There  was  kissing  and  cuddling, 
and  at  some  point  Musa  proposed. 

The  holiday  came  to  an  end  but 
the  romance  didn’t.  There  were 
long,  teary  telephone  calls  and 
lovesick  outbursts.  There  was  des- 
perate pestering  until  Sarah’s 
mother  Jackie,  aged  39,  agreed  to 
fly  back  with  her  to  Turkey  for  an- 
i other  holiday  later  that  year. 


Sarah  Cook,  foe  Essex  girl  who  became  a wife  at  the  age  of  13 


The  family  was  split.  On  their  re- 
turn, they  persuaded  Sarah’s  father 
to  let  her  fly  out  to  be  with  Musa. 
Weeks  later,  Sarah  and  Musa  were 
married  in  a Muslim  ceremony  at- 
tended by  both  sets  of  parents. 

“She  did  what  she  wanted  to  do 

— that’s  her  wish.  We  just  went 
along  with  her  dreams,”  Sarah's 
father  Adrian,  aged  42,  said. 

Though  it  may  be  strictly  illegal 
in  Tkrkey,  marriages  of  girls  as 
young  as  12  and  13  are  in  fact  com- 
mon in  rural  areas,  where  families 
are  large,  and  foe  dowries  paid  by 
grooms  to  their  bride's  relatives  are 
desperately  needed.  And  such  fami- 
lies have  a worthy  precedent.  The 
holy  prophet  Mohammed  took  his 
second  wife,  Ayse,  when  she  was 
nine. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  — in 
parts  of  Africa,  India  and  Pakistan 

— child  marriages  are  common. 

Even  in  Britain,  there  were  the 

two  Birmingham  girls.  14-year-old 
Nadia  and  Zana  Muhsen,  aged  15, 
who  were  sold  ns  Yemeni  child 
brides  by  their  father  to  the  sons  of 
two  friends  for  £1,300  each. 

But  in  this  case  it  is  n 13-year-oid 
British  girl  who  has  been  "handed 
over"  by  her  parents  not  only  to  an 
underage  marriage,  but  to  a foreign 

— Islamic  — culture. 

But  in  Turkey,  Sarah  and  Musa, 
who  is  lacing  a charge  of  raj*  witii  n 
possible  five  years  in  prison,  have 
become  a cause  efflbre.  Turkish 
newspapers  have  opposed  Britain's 


Britain’s  Chief  Rabbi  fights  call  to  resign 


Madeleine  Bunting 

THE  Chief  Rabbi,  Jonathan 
Sacks,  suffered  foe  worst 
setback  of  his  career  when  he 
was  publicly  urged  to  resign  by 
one  of  the  most  Influential 
members  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. 

1 ' The  millionaire  founder  of  foe 
Dixons  retail  chain.  Sir  Stanley 
Kahns,  told  the  Chief  Rabb!  that 
he  was  more  suited  to  academic 
life  and  warned  that  under  his 
leadership,  Anglo-Jewry  was  feat 
becoming  an  irrelevance  under 
foe  “dead  hand  of  reactionary 
attitudes’*. 

The  unprecedented  public 
humiliation  of  the  leader  of 
Britain’s  200,000  Orthodox 
I Jewa  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle 
brings  into  the  open  foe  Increas- 
ing exasperation  in  the  commu- 
nltywith  the  Chief  Rabbi’s 
leadership  at  a time  when 
Orthodox  membership  is  declin- 
ing significantly. 


Sir  Stanley  said:  “Rabbi  Sacks 
has  great  oratorical  skills,  but 
inhibited  in  his  outpourings,  foe 
words  hardly  fill  the  appetites  of 
Anglo-Jewry.  We  are  In  a time- 
warp.” 

Sir  Stanley  articulates  wide- 
spread criticism  of  the  Chief  - 
Rabbi  in  the  Jewish  community, 
singling  out  three  issues  on 
which  he  accuses  him  of  having 
reneged  on  electoral  pledges: 
greater  tolerance  of  different  In- 
terpretations of  Judaism,  equal- 
ity for  women,  and  peace  in  foe 
Middle  East. 

' Rosalind  Preston,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Orthodox 
women  in  the  community,  said: 
“I  can  understand  Kalms’s 
frustration  and  I would  agree 
that  we  need  a major  Improve- 
ment in  talking  to  Jews  ofother 
persuasions.  I would  like  a 
debate  honestly  faced  In  our 
community.”  But  she  added  that 
she.  was  frilly  in  support  of  foe 
Chief  Rabbi. 
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“meddling”  in  foe  affair— the 
Court  order  summoning  hertadt 
Britain  — and  have  called  for  f„- 
couple  to  be  left  to  pursue  their  6w 
together.  ' 

For  them,  it  is  a Romeo  and  jut 
love  affair  — the  youthful  pr- 
agonists  divided  not  by  a family fc: 
but  by  different  cultures,  East  i 
West,  Islam  v Christianity. 

In  Ankara,  Istanbul  and  Kahnrc:- 
maras,  the  reaction  is  one  of  beau/ 
ment  that  a society  which  condofc 
giving  condoms  to  under-age  you:; 
sters  can  be  outraged  by  a coo[f' 
who  marry  in  a religious  cert*: 
attended  by  both  sets  of  parents. 

A LI  SEZAL,  mayor  of  K to 
manmaras,  who  ha9  W 
campaign  in  support  of  h 
couple,  crowning  Sarah  bride  off 
city  ancl  her  "husband"  groom  oft 
nation,  said:  “A  British  girl  has  d. 
sen  our  faith,  that's  what  the 
about.” 

Such  fe  the  level  of  local  (t& 
that  when  Sarah  walks  in  theB*f 
site  has  made  her  home. 
mobbed  by  supporters  who 
anti  give  her  presents.  Turkish  s? 
porters  have  laid  a bouquet  of oso 
lions  in  front  of  the  British  cons*^ 
in  Istanbul  with  the  message:  it*1 
ante  for  l-ove",  urging  lhal  w 
should  be  ollowecl  to  stnylnTuw 
One  can  only  hope  that  this*- 
20th  century  version  of 
love  comes  to  a happier  condut- 
than  its  Shakespearean  precursor 
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Communal  bickering  k dtj*1 
by  young  Jews  in  opinion 
as  a major  factor  deterring 
from  active  Involvement  a w? 
concern  to  the  long-term  a*®* 
graphic  survival  of  Orthodw 
England  as  an  increasing 
ber  of  young  Jews  are  chocs1*  , 
to  marry  outside  their  fann.  •; 

The  Chief  Rabbi  has  ^ 

frequently  run  into 
over  his  attitude  to  diffe^11  ; 
sections  of  foe  Jewish  com®1*';  l 
nlly,  Reform,  Maaorfiana  > . 

Liberal  Judaism.  Most  recent* 
he  equivocated  as  to  J, 
Orthodox  rabbis  should  weg 
allowed  to  attend  an  eduwj* 
conference  qt  Christmas 
there  would  be  Reform  ra^ 
A year  ago,  Dr  Sacks 
fury  by  an  astonishing  nwr* 
foeMasorti.  . 

It  is  widely  recognise  ^ 
Dr  Sacks  is  under  Immense.-, 
pressure  from  the  ultra;  !t 
Orthodox  who  domtomsj*  n* 
rabbinical  court  of 
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Major  takes  the  gloves  off 


Graduate  tax 
proposed 

PLANS  for  a tax  on  graduates 
to  recoup  part  of  the  cost  of 
student  maintenance  and  tuition 
are  being  prepared  amid  tight 
security  on  both  Conservative 
and  Labour  front  benches  for 
publication  In  a few  months, 
writes  John  Carvel . 

The  proposal  breaches  the 
principle  that  students  are  not 
charged  fees  for  a first  degree 
and  runs  counter  to  the  fashion 
for  cutting  taxes  rather  than  in- 
venting them. 

Under  the  “Income -contin- 
gent” loan  scheme,  part  of  the 
cost  of  higher  education  would 
be  transferred  to  the  undergrad- 
uate and  funded  by  a more  gen- 
erous student  loan,  repayable 
through  tax  or  national  insur- 
ance after  the  student  graduated 
and  was  earning  enough  to 
afford  the  monthly  Installments. 
• The  Committee  of  Vice- 
Chancellors  and  Principals  this 
week  circulated  plana  to  charge 
an  emergency  £300  levy  on  first- 
year  undergraduates  unless  the 
Government  pledges  to  reverse 
the  latest  round  of  higher  educa- 
tion spending  cuts. 

The  committee  was  to  decide 
on  Friday  whether  to  tell  minis- 
ters that  the  levy  will  be  Imposed 
in  September  1907  unless  the 
Government  agrees  to  introduce 
an  Income-contingent  loan 
scheme  before  2000. 


Michael  White 

JOHN  MAJOR  on  Monday 
took  the  gloves  off  in  his  fight 
back  against  Tony  Blair  and 
accused  the  Labour  party  of  repeat- 
edly undermining  the  Govern- 
ment’s efforts  to  deter,  capture  and 
punish  criminals  who  “flout  our 
laws  and  spurn  our  moral  code". 

Hoping  to  capitalise  on  last 
week's  Conservative  charges  of 
hypocrisy  over  Harriet  Harman's 
choice  of  school  for  her  son,  Mr 
Major  insisted  that  the  Opposition’s 
response  was  the  same  on  law  and 
order,  a topic  which  ministers  in- 
tend to  make  a central  theme  of 
their  re-election  campaign. 

"No  matter  what  they  [Labour] 
say  about  crime,  they  persistently 
do  something  else.  Day  by  day. 
Labour  show  themselves  in  their 
real  colours.  And  die  colour  they  re- 
veal is  not  soft  focus  blue,  it  is  the 
colour  of  envy  and  hypocrisy,"  sad 
Mr  Major. 

“I  don't  believe  in  a harsh  society, 
but  I do  believe  in  a self-disciplined 
society,"  he  explained.  Tory  officials 
said  later  that  Mr  Major  hopes  to 
wrong-foot  Mr  Blair  by  challenging 
him  to  match  his  tough  rhetoric  and 
help  to  get  the  forthcoming  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Bill  through  Parliament 
on  a fast-track. 

The  shadow  chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  led  a counter-attack  against 
what  he  called  the  smears,  dirty 
tricks  and  spurious  accusations 
which  will  come  from  "the  Tory  lie 


machine"  as  election  day  ap- 
proaches. 

Mr  Major  must  have  known  he 
would  be  accused  of  diminishing  his 
office  if  he  appeared  to  endorse 
Michael  Heseltine's  earlier  jibe  that 
Labour  is  "the  villain’s  friend”. 

Though  his  language  was  milder, 
the  Prime  Minister  used  a Conserv- 
ative Political  Centre  (CPC)  lecture 
in  London  to  associate  himself  with 
it  and  with  Michael  Howard,  the 
Home  Secretary,  in  his  clash  with 
senior  judges  over  tackling  the 
crime  wave. 

Id  a taunt  directed  at  Mr  Blair’s 
best  known  slogan,  he  suggested 
that  Labour  is  still  too  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  criminals  rather 
than  victims  and  with  insisting  that 
“absolutely  everything  is  responsi- 
ble for  crime"  except  the  people 
who  commit  it 

"Punishment  is  not  a dirty  word. 
In  my  book,  being  tough  on  crime 
means  being  tough  on  criminals," 
he  said. 

Mr  Major  confirmed  that  the  con- 
troversial package  unveiled  by  the 
Home  Secretary  at  last  October’s 
Tory  conference,  including  a curb 
on  early  release  from  prison  and 
automatic  life  sentences  for  serious 
second  offences,  will  emerge  in  a 
white  paper  in  April  or  May. 

With  Labour  co-operation,  it 
could  be  law  by  the  autumn,  aides 
said,  in  a clear  hint  that  ministers 
will  use  it  to  prove  Labour  feeble- 
ness. 

Though  Mr  Major  told  his  CPC 


audience  that  the  Education  Secre- 
tary, Gillian  Shephard,  was  review- 
ing "sanctions  available  to  schools" 
— including  powers  of  detention 
and  exclusion  — there  was  little 
new  of  substance  in  his  repetition  of 
earlier  pledges  to  build  five  secure 
training  centres  for  12  to  14-year- 
olds  and  to  put  5,000  more  police  on 
the  beat.  Both  face  budgetary  prob- 
lems. 

What  was  sharper  was  the  tone  of 
his  rhetoric,  designed,  some  MPs 
thought,  both  to  out-tough  New 
Labour  and  to  distract  attention 
from  the  Conservatives'  record  — a 
160  per  cent  increase  in  burglary 
and  400  per  cent  rise  in  violent 
crime  since  1979,  as  John  Prescott 
said  in  exchanges  with  Mr  Hesel- 
tine  at  Question  Time. 

Mr  Major's  speech  lacked  social 
context  other  than  the  need  to  pass 
on  moral  values  and  to  stop  children 
going  down  the  "slippery  slope" 
which  starts  with  truancy. 

"For  every  crime  there’s  a victim. 
For  that  victim,  that  crime  isn't  a 
dry  statistic.  It’s  something  per- 
Bonal,”  he  said.  "For  every  crime, 
there's  a criminal.  Not  a product  of 
society,  but  an  individual  who  has 
made  a conscious  decision  to  harm 
someone  for  personal  gain.  And 
every  crime  is  wrong." 

Jack  Straw,  shadow  home  secre- 
tary, said  that  after  17  years  Mr 
Major's  remarks  amounted  lu  "n 
monumental  admission  of  failure". 


Comment,  page  12 


Education  emerges  as  a key  vote-winner 


Guardian  Reporters 

PARTY  LEADERS  have  chosen 
education  as  their  main  battle- 
ground as  the  current  phoney 
election  campaign  intensifies. 

John  Major  and  Tony  Biair  are 
gearing  up  for  a prolonged  battle 
over  Britain’s  increasingly  troubled 
education  system  after  Labour’s 
controversy  over  selective  grammar 
schools  and  the  Government's  flag- 
ship policies  for  toddlers,  school- 
children and  college  students  all 
came  under  sustained  assault. 

This  week  Mr  Blair  sought  to  re 
gain  control  of  the  debate  by  promis- 
ing reforms  designed  to  ensure 
bright  students  can  forge  ahead 
within  a comprehensive  system. 

He  argued  that  bright  children 
within  comprehensives  should  be 
allowed  to  be  taught  in  classrooms 
with  older  children.  “Today  we  need 
a system  where  students  forge 
ahead  in  areas  of  strength,  breaking 
down  the  traditional  equation  of 
ages  and  stages.” 

The  proposals  are  a rejection  of 
what  he  describes  as  "the  traditional 
factory  model  of  education"  in 
which  nil  children  "are  assumed  to 
proceed  at  broadly  similar  speed  in 
every  subject". 

In  n speech  at  Southwark  Cathe- 
dral in  south  London  to  mark  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  churches’ 
Faith  In  The  City  report,  he  pro- 
posed extra  help  for  failing  inner- 
city  schools  by  twinning  them  with 
more  successful  schools,  and  by 
making  experience  In  sink  schools  a 
condition  of  swift  promotion  for 
teachers. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr  Blair 
sought  to  reassure  advocates  of 
comprehensive  education  by  insist- 
ing that  there  Would  be  no  return  to; 
the  11  plus.  • " ' . ' . , . 


Teachers  were  quick  to  criticise 
Tony  Blair’s  "half-baked"  ideas  for 
fast-track  schooling  for  bright 
pupils,  saying  they  would  create  big 
problems  for  schools. 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of 
Schoolmasters  Union  of  Women 
Teachers,  said  fast-tracking  might 
be  appropriate  for  a few  individuals 
but  produced  huge  organisational 
problems  for  schools.  Results  had 
proved  disappointing  in  the  past, 
and  children  were  too  immature 
when  they  reached  the  sixth  form. 

Labour  rebutted  jibes  from  the 
deputy  prime  minister,  Michael 
Heseltine,  in  the  Commons  on  Mon- 
day that  his  plans  were  "accelerated 
hypocrisy”  and  that  Mr  Blair  had 
changed  his  mind  about  streaming 
children. 

Twice  last  week,  the  two  party 
leaders  were  engaged  in  a head-to- 
head  clash  on  education  in  the  Com- 
mons which  saw  the  Prime  Minister 
winning  ecstatic  backbench  praise 
for  worsting  the  Opposition  leader 
over  double  standards,  but  left  Mr 
Blair  convinced  that  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  remains  a key 
Labour  vote-winner. 

Grounds  for  Labour  confidence, 
despite  the  roasting  It  suffered  over 
Harriet  Harman's  choice  of  a selec- 
tive grammar  school  for  her  son  — 
"the  toughest  week  I have  had  since 
becoming  leader,"  Mr  Blair  said  — 
came  on  several  fronts  as  ministers 
took  a policy  beating. 

The  political  career  of  the  shadow 
health  secretary,  Ms  Harman,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  salvaged  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  But  this  was  only 
after  she  gave  a belated  apology  to 
her  colleagues,  and  Mr  Blair  had  ex- 
pended considerable  ’ reserves  of 
goodwill-  In 1 an  impassioned  appeal 
to  his  par  ty  to  pull  together.  1 ' 


Later  in  the  week.  Government 
planB  to  give  nursery  vouchers  for 
every  four-year-old  were  called  into 
question  by  an  Audit  Commission 
report  warning  of  a black  market 
developing  as  £750  million  in 
coupons  pass  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  parents  to  40,000  pre- 
school establishments. 

It  raised  doubts  about  whether 
legislation  to  promote  a more  com- 
petitive preschool  market  could 
achieve  the  Government’s  aim  of  in- 
creasing nursery  provision. 

Meanwhile,  Gillian  Shephard,  the 
Education  and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, announced  dismal  results  from 
the  first  national  tests  of  11-year- 
olds,  showing  more  than  half  idling 
to  reach  the  expected  standard  in 
English  and  maths.  She  acknowl- 
edged the  performance  was  disap- 
pointing and  told  primary  schools 
they  must  do  better.  ' • 

And  the  universities  triedto  come 
to  terms  with  a £500  million  funding 
cut  over  the  next  three' academic 
year?,  as  lecturers  called  on  the 
vice-chancellors  land  Students  to  join 


them  in  a national  one-day  stoppage. 

Mr  Blair  took  a high-risk  decision 
to  resume  his  attacks  on  education 
in  the  wake  of  the  Hannan  furore. 
He  called  the  results  "appalling"  and 
an  indictment  of  government 
policies. 

These  are  children  born  under  a 
Conservative  government,  sent  to 
school  under  a Conservative  gov- 
ernment, educated  under  a Conser- 
vative government.  The  failure  is 
not  their’s  but  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment’s." 

Mr  Major  hit  back  with  ills  sec- 
ond powerful  performance  of  last 
week:  “If  it  Is  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment that  has  failed,  perhaps 
you  can  explain  why  some  of  your 
friends  remove  their  children  from 
Labour  education  authorities  and 
have  them  educated  In  Conserva- 
tive ones?" 

Tory  MPs  believe  they  have 
Labour  leaders  on  the  run  on  a sym- 
bolic Issue  and  promised  a cam- 
paign to  highlight  “say  one  thing,  do 
i another',*  hypocrisy  over  crime, 
housing,  welfare  and  other  policies. 


In  Brief 


A £4  BILLION  contract  to 
supply  die  United  Arab 
Emirates  with  long-range  strike 
aircraft  Is  slipping  from  Britain’s 
grasp  because  London  will  not 
agree  to  put  British  troops  under 
Arab  command. 


THE  BBC  World  Service 
reaches  a record  140  million 
adults  each  week  in  more  than 
100  countries,  according  to  the 
latest  figures  announced  three 
months  after  the  Government 
slashed  its  budget  by  £20  million. 


THE  MINISTRY  of  Defence  Is 
to  announce  fresh  efforts  to 
isolate  the  medical  causes  of 
Gulf  war  syndrome  after  pres- 
sure from  veterans  who  suspect 
their  children’s  birth  defects  can 
be  traced  back  to  It. 


MOHAMMAD  Sarwar’s  hopes 
of  becoming  Britain's  first 
Muslim  MP  rose  when  Labour 
said  that  It  was  re-examining  all 
485  postal  votes  in  the  Glasgow 
Gov  an  nomination  contest. 


THE  SOCIAL  Security  Secret- 
ary, Peter  Lillcy,  told  the 
Commons  that  the  estimated 
£ 1 50  million  n year  lost  through 
social  security  books  frauds  will 
be  virtually  dim  hinted  once  they 
sire  replaced  by  smart  cards. 


Richard  MORLEY.whois 
appealing  a deportation  rul- 
ing against  his  charge,  Jayarnm 
Khurilui,  said  he  wanted  the 
appeals  tribunal  to  help  him 
fulfil  a pledge  to  the  boy’s  Nep- 
alese father  who  saved  his  life. 


IN  THE  same  week  that  the 
Metropolitan  police  paid  out 
nearly  £90,000  in  damages  and 
legal  costs  to  three  people  who 
claimed  they  were  assaulted  by 
officers  hi  J-nndon’s  Soho,  a 
fraud  inquiry  slated  the  police 
for  (heir  handling  of  a case  In 
which  un  accountant  who  stole 
£5  million  from  the  Met  was 
under  suspicion  six  years  before 
he  was  arrested. 


PEOPLE  should  budget  for  up 
to  £40,000  on  residential  of 
nursing  home  care  in  their  old 
age,  John  BowIb,  tlie  junior 
health  minister  said.  Such  a o® 
was  “manageable”  for  most 
people  in  dew  of  the  realisable 
assets  in  increased  home  owner- 
ship, he  said. 


DOZENS  of  tree  top  protejta* 

living  along  the  proposed 

route  of  toe  Newbury  hypos® 
were  expecting  to  be  evicted 
after  a High  Court  judge 
possession  orders  against  tn  - 


: ATKINSON  won  the 

thread  Book  of  fee  Vear 

>r  her  first  novel,  j 

nesAtThe  Museum.  ■* 

the  favourite,  Salman 


EARNER  drivers  areij®^ 
__j  to  hook  tests  befbre  wn^ 
exams  arelntroduc«l<mJW-  - 
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Gas  complaints  double  in  a year 


Simon  SeavlB 

THE  crisis  gripping  British  Gas 
deepened  this  week  with  the 
release  of  new  figures  show- 
ing official  customer  complaints 
against  the  privatised  company 
more  than  doubled  last  year  to  rise 
to  their  highest  level  since  1987. 

According  to  one  of  the  com- 
pany's watchdogs,  the  Gas  Con- 
sumers Council,  it  received  49.10*1 
complaints  last  year.  102  per  cent 
mure  than  in  1994.  Of  these,  nearly 
three-quarters  were  from  cus- 
tomers who  had  complained  before 
and  line!  turned  to  the  C.LC  after  fail- 
ing in  get  a satisfactory  answer. 


Gripes  about  bills  dominated  the 
rising  number  of  complaints  in  a 
year  which  the  watchdog  said  had 
been  "rotten"  for  British  Gas  and  for 
its  customers. 

There  was  a public  outcry  over 
top  salaries  after  chief  executive 
Cedric  Brown  received  a 75  per  cent 
pay  rise  at  a time  when  25,000  job 
cuts  were  being  pushed  through. 

The  company  ended  the  year  fac- 
ing a financial  crisis  over  tin  billion 
of  long-term  contracts  for  high- 
priced  gas  it  cannot  sell  because  of 
the  rapid  emergence  uf  com  pm  it  inn 
mid  a plunge  in  spot  prices  fur  gas. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  at  the 
centre  of  Uiirain's  drought  crisis  has 


been  criticised  by  & government  in- 
spector for  inadequate  preparations. 

A report  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  says 
Yorkshire  Water  did  not  act 
urgently  enough  when  the  scale  of 
the  shortage  last  November  be- 
came clear. 

• Strike  action  threatens  Uni  water 
mid  electricity  industries  for  the 
first  time  since  privatisation  alter 
United  Utilities  said  it  was  in  de- 
recognise unions  in  one  of  its  core 
operations  and  embark  ..n  n new 
round  of  job  cuts.  Union  lenders  im- 
mediately announced  plans  m bnlfoi 
.t.OtXi  workers  at  the  Warriiigtuii- 
baserl  company  for  strike  action. 


Fax  an  affront  t©  Hoyse,  say  MP® 


David  Hencke 

PETER  PkliSTON,  the  former 
editor  of  the  Guardian,  and  tin 
I newspaper  “were  guilty  of  unwise 
! and  improper  conduct"  in  forging  n 
, er  purporting  to  come  from 
Jonathan  Ailken,  a former  Cabinet 
minister,  but  no  net  ion  will  be  taken 
against  him.  the  Commons  Privi- 
leges Committee  ruled  this  week. 

The  commit  Lee  condemns  the  for- 
mer editor’s  action  ns  an  affront  to 
uf  , use-  & mWk  “It  is  unaccept- 
able for  anyone  other  than  a Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  or  a person  ncting 
°n  that  member's  authority  to  use 
official  notepoper.  It  is  even  more 


unacceptable  when  the  notepaper 
and  a signature  is  used  deliberately 
to  give  the  impression  that  that  au- 
thority has  been  given." 

The  report  declines  to  go  into  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  use 
of  what  became  known  as  the  "cod 
fax"  which  was  sent  to  obtain  the 
the  former  minister's  bill  at  Lhe  Kite 
Hotel,  Paris,  as  part  of  an  inquiry 
into  Mr  Aitken’s  stay  there  with  two 
Arab  businessmen. 

Wider  allegations  involving 
I laymen  ts  to  MPs  made  by 
Mohamed  Al-Fayed,  owner  of  Har- 
rods  and  the  Riiz,  in  private  evi- 
dence to  the  committee,  have  been 
deleted  from  the  report.  Instead 


MPs  have  sent  the  evidence  to  Sir 
Gordon  Downey,  the  Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner  for  Standards, 
so  that  it  can  be  investigated  by  the 
new  committee  of  privileges  and 
standards. 

Mr  Preston,  in  evidence  to  MPs. 
apologised  for  using  the  fax.  He  said 
that  he  had  sent  it  to  protect  his 
source.  The  telephone  and  fax 
numbers  used  were  the  Guardian's. 
Inquiries  were  being  made  in  the 
public  interest  because  Mr  Aitken 
was  not  giving  straightforward 
answers. 

"I  felt  one  was  asking  legitimate 
questions  but  was  not  being  given 
straightforward  answers." 


MK  NEWS  1 1 


Prison  psychiatrist  quits 
over  ‘harshness’  of  policy 


Alan  Travis 

A SENIOR  prison  psychiatrist 
who  has  spent  five  years  work- 
ing with  the  most  dangerous  in- 
mates in  Britain  last  week  quit  the 
prison  service  hi  protest  nt  Michael  I 
Howard's  austere  penal  policy. 

In  a passionate  open  leper  of  res- 
ignation, Bob  Johnson  told  the 
Home  Secretary  that  the  “harsh- 
ness of  your  current  prison  policy 
has  finally  ground  my  therapeutic 
endeavours  at  Pwkhurst  to  a 
sickening  halt  — ■ I must  now  resign 
on  principle". 

His  resignation  strikes  at  re- 
peated assurances  by  Mr  Howard 
that  the  loss  of  almost  3,0fj0  prison 
jobs  because  of  reductions  in  jail 
budgets  will  not  undercut  regimes 
designed  to  confront  the  offending 
behaviour  of  prisoners. 

The  special  unit  at  Pnrkhurst  has 
held  the  most  dangerous  prisoners 
in  Britnin  who  are  not  only  violent 
and  disruptive  hut  also  have  i»sychi- 
mrir  problems,  'rhey  are  the  in- 
mates that  Broadmoor  special 
hospital  and  the  Grendon  therapeu- 
tic prison  will  not  accept. 

Tlie  specialist  team  uf  prison  offi- 
cers working  on  the  unit  in 
Harkliurst’s  C wing  says  it  Iuk  re- 
duced violent  incident*  by  90  \vr 
cent  in  the  pnsl  five  years  and  re- 
duced medication  used  from  t.F, 
kilograms  to  only  1 50  grains  a y*-;ir. 

Dr  Johnson  believes  font  for 


many  violent  prisoners  the  root 
cause  of  their  crimes  lie  in  child- 
hood trauma  or  abuse. 

A former  GP  who  qualified  as  a 
psychiatrist  to  take  on  a low-paid  job 
no  one  else  would  touch,  he  ques- 
tions the  Home  Secretary's  entire 
“prison  works"  philosophy. 

“Unless  tlie  prison  system  insists 
that  every  wrongdoer  discovers 
why  they  offended,  and  vigorously 
encourages  them  to  change,  it  can- 
not be  other  than  an  expensive  way 
of  making  tilings  worse." 

Two  weeks  ago  the  unit's  fate  was 
sealed  when  the  Prison  Service 
ruled  that  no  more  top  security 
category  A prisoners  could  he  held 
at  Pnrkhurst  since  its  security  grad- 
ing was  reduced  to  category  B. 

Tlie  category  A prisoners  from 
the  special  unit  are  now  among  the 
20  or  so  inmates  subject  to  -continu- 
ous assessment"  in  the  prison 
service.  Under  n policy  known  as 
shared  misery,  these  prisoners  who 
are  the  most  disruptive,  are  moved 
every  three  nnmllis  from  jail  to  jail 
and  held  in  solitary  (.vtnfiiiement. 

• The  Prison  Service  is  introducing 
part-time  staff  tn  cover  weekends,  j 
"selective  reductions"  in  jail  I 
regimes,  and  a “special  ideas  i 
scheme"  with  prizes  for  the  best  I 
cost -culling  suggestions  as  p.m  uf 
die  public  spending  package  veuinv 
“.KUO  job*. 
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Lottery  ‘foil  for  arts  cut; 


“|“REASURY  ministers  used 

I public  ignorance  of  lottery 
rules  to  create  a smokescreen 
behind  which  they  could  cut 
cash  for  the  arts,  Lord  Gowrie,  a 
farmer  Conservative  minister, 
claimed  last  week,  writes 
Michael  Ellison. 

lord  Gowrie,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Arts  Council,  which  dis- 
tributes taxpayers'  money,  con- 
firmed Hint  he  had  found  away 
of  beating  the  Government’s 
attempt  to  deprive  the  arts  of 
£5  million. 

The  grant  subsidises  the  op- 
eration of  arts  organisations, 
but  most  lottery  money  can  be 


used  only  for  buildings.  This 
year's  cash  had  been  cut  to 
£180.2  million,  but  the  £5 
million  gap  has  been  more  than 
made  up  by  toe  council’s 
charging  £4.3  million  for 
dealing  with  lottery  applications 
mid  closings  £1  million 
contingency  fund. 

“We  are  still  more  than  £[> 
million  worse  off  tills  year  in  real 
terms,’’  said  Lord  Cowrie.  “We 
recognised  the  difficulties  which 
standstill  will  cause.  A number 
of  important  organisations  are 
on  the  brink  of  closure.  Almost 
all  are  In  their  fourth  consecu- 
tive year  of  squeeze.” 


Ex-officer  ‘nobbled’  jury 


Duncan  Campbell 

A policeman  whs 

\ Jailed  for  seven  years  laBt 
■eek  after  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  Jury  "nobbling”  caso 
involving  an  ex-officer  to  come  to 
trail. 

The  conviction  comes  as  a bill 
f®8*  House  ofLords 
which  would  allow  for  a retrial  in 
£ case  where  jurors  or  witnesses 
have  been  interfered  with. 
fai£r.Yo?n*  affed  45,  was 
London  crown  court 
ror  attempting  to  pervert  too 

iiW?00  t^tryto  tamper  with  a 
^ 30  OW  Bailey  case  last 

in^0Un  stored  to  supply  ■ 
^formation  about  the  Jury  to  toe 

d««£°foneofthe  four  defen-  . 

coton  1° that  Pourable  verdicts 
could  be  secured.  There  was  no 

SS5?  ?at  tbe  defendants  i 
■ ^solves  had  been  involved  in 


the  plot,  and  three  of  them  were 
convicted  and  jailed  for  up  to  20 
years  on  kidnapping,  robbery, 
and  firearms  charges. 

The  woman  contacted  her 
brother’s  solicitor  and  toe  police 
were  then  informed.  The  money 
demanded  by  Young  was  taken  In 
a carrier  bag  to  a pay-off  meeting. 
Young  was  taped  saying  that  he 
could  supply  all  toe  Jurors' ad- 
dresses, which  he  had  obtained 
through  an  unidentified  officer. 
• Several  north  London  police 
officers  could  face  charges  after 
an  inquest  jury  last  week  re- 
turned a verdict  of  unlawful 
killing  on  a Nigerian  asylum 
seeker  who  was  put  in  a heck 
hold  and  died  of  asphyxiation. 

' The  case  — which  prompted 
the  coroner,  Stephen  Chan,  to1 
call  on  police  to  speed  up  warn- 
ings to  officers  on  the  dangers  of 
using  neck  holds  whbn  restrain- 
ing suspects  — follows  a series 
of  deaths  in  custody  in  London. 
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Adieu  to  Moruroa 
and  nuclear  tests 

HAVING  exploded  what  may  possibly  be  the  last 
in  its  current  series  of  nuclear  testa  at 
Moruroa  at  the  weekend,  France  should  now  stick 
to  Its  word  and  turn  its  attention  to  banning  them. 
Outlawing  nuclear  testa  has  been  on  the  interna- 
tional agenda  for  four  decades  but  little  progress 
has  been  made  since  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev 
foiled  to  do  a deal  back  in  1 963.  Yet,  if  the  political 
will  is  there,  the  1996  aesslon  of  (he  Conference 
on  Disarmament,  now  getting  down  to  brass  tacks 
in  Geneva,  should  still  be  the  forum  for  finally 
achieving  a comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  The 
signs  are  certainly  more  promising  than  ever  be- 
fore: France  and  the  US,  followed  by  Britain,  have 
declared  themselves  ready  to  accept  what  the  sci- 
entists call  “zero-yield"  testing,  forgoing  the 
Nevada  desert  and  Pacific  atolls  for  the  computer 
simulation  techniques  they  need  to  maintain  their 
arsenals.  Russia,  observing  a testing  moratorium, 
is  expected  to  follow  suit 
China,  with  less  advanced  weapons  than  other 
members  of  the  nuclear  club,  is  the  next  problem. 
Its  continued  insistence  on  “peaceful  nuclear 
explosions",  ostensibly  for  civil  engineering  pur- 
poses, may  be  tactical.  But  Beijing’s  current  trucu- 
lence Is  worrying  and  no  one  will  relax  In  Geneva 
until  It  too  has  come  on  board.  The  timing  of  one  of 
its  two  tests  tost  year  — just  days  after  pledging 
“utmost  restraint"  during  negotiations  on  the  in- 
definite extension  of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty — was  deliberate  nose-thumbing. 

Outside  the  dub  some  countries  are  bridling  at 
the  nuclear  powers’  attempt  to  pursue  the  test  ban 
without  making  concessions  on  disarmament  India*, 
has  linked  progress  on  a global  treaty  to  negotia- 
tions this  year  on  eliminating  all  nuclear  weapons 
within  a specified  time.  Yet  as  a “threshold  state", 
along  with  Pakistan  and  Israel,  that  wishes  to  main- 
tain its  capability  to  manufacture  weapons,  Its  posi- 
tion maybe  more  about  bargains  than  principles. 

The  US  and  Britain  insist  there  should  be  no 
linkage  between  the  treaty  and  future  moves  on  nu- 
clear disarmament  “Holding  one  Important  goal  | 
hostage  for  another  is  a sure  way  to  foil  at  both,” 
conference  delegates  were  told  last  week  by  John 
Holum,  director  of  the  US  Arras  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Incremental  progress  In 
such  a high-risk  area  is  a sensible  way  to  proceed. 
But  since  no  one  pretends  that  a test  ban  treaty  will 
in  Itself  eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  some  signal 
should  be  given  of  readiness  to  move  further. 
Australia  is  trying  to  bridge  gaps  in  Geneva  while 
its  own  Canberra  commission  of  international  nu- 
clear experts  is  sending  out  the  simple  but  com- 
pelling message:  disarmament  cannot  wait  for  ever. 

Keeping  war 
crimes  in  focus 

RIGHTLY,  the  United  States  is  trying  to  deter 
European  Union  countries  from  normalising 
relations  with  Belgrade.  Diplomatic  recognition  of 
the  rump  Yugoslav  Federation  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  would  be  a significant  step  towards  the 
restoration  of  international  legitimacy  to  President 
Milosevic.  But  even  though  EU  foreign  ministers  on 
Monday  decided  to  postpone  recognition,  their  tim- 
ing depends  on  normalisation  between  Serbia  and 
Macedonia,  and  will  go  ahead  despite  US  reserva- 
tions. This  Is  a false  tactic.  Recognition  would  de- 
prive Note  Countries  of  a valuable  lever  to  secure 
compliance  by  Belgrade  with  the  Dayton  agree- 
ment’s provisions  for  the  pursuit  of  war  criminals. 
Diplomatic  recognition  would  also  make  It  still  less 
likely  that  Mr  Milosevic  himself  could  ever  be  in- 
dicted for  war  crimes. 

Judge  Goidstone,  the  chief  prosecutor  for  the 
International  Tribunal  on  War-  Crimes  in 
Yugoslavia,  is  complaining  that  Belgrade  is  with- 
holding all  co-operation  in  the  search  for  war  crim- 
inals. The  Judge  haB  been  similarly  frustrated  In 
Zagreb,  where  President  Tudjmah  is  equally  reluc- 
tant to  arrest  war  criminals  and  is  ignoring.  US 
pressure  to  act.  But  by  no  means  all  the  blame  for 
Judge  Goldstone’s  lack  of  progress  lies  with  the 
Serbian  and  Croatian  leadership.  Nato  govern- 
ments themselves  have  foiled  to  give  the  tribunal 
the  priority  it  deserves.  Admittedly,  they  face  a 
dilemma.  President  Clinton  bas  .proclaimed  that 
“no  one  is  exempt"  from  investigation,  and  that  in- 
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dudes  those  who  endorse  atrocities  without  physi- 
cal participation.  Yet  the  Nato  allies  also  need  Mr 
Milosevic  and  Mr  Tudjman  in  implementing  the 
Dayton  agreement,  where  war  crimes  are  only  one 
aspect  of  a much  broader  whole. 

The  Nato  military  are  also  frustrating  Judge 
Gold9tone's  task.  His  investigators  are  receiving 
little  help  In  their  attempts  to  prevent  the  grizzly 
evidence  of  mass  graves  from  being  destroyed  be- 
fore the  full  facts  can  be  established.  The  military 
commanders  are  even  more  opposed  to  involve- 
ment in  the  arrest  of  suspects.  They  assert  that 
I-For’s  identification  with  the  tribunal  would  be 
courting  reprisals  and  unnecessary  danger  for 
their  soldiers.  However,  the  war  crimes  process  is 
too  important  to  be  thwarted.  Nato  governments 
must  give  more  decisive  backing  to  Judge 
Goidstone.  It  is  as  wrong  now  as  it  was  in  1945  to 
contend  that  scarce  resources  are  better  devoted 
to  rebuilding  shattered  countries  than  to  raldng 
over  the  past  After  1945,  war  crimes  trials  and 
the  exposure  of  individual  mass  murderers  were 
vital  to  the  healing  process  in  Europe.  The  same 
applies  to  Bosnia,  and  to  Croatia,  today.  The  tri- 
bunal deserves  the  support  of  all  who  profess  to 
seek  peace  and  stability  in  the  Balkans. 

The  wrong  arm 
of  the  law 

MICHAEL  HOWARD  is  angry  with  Labour  for 
opposing  Conservative  criminal  justice  poli- 
cies. And  so  is  the  Prime  Minister.  But  why?  The 
person  who  has  done  more  to  tear  up  Conservative 
law  and  order  policies  is  not  Tony  Blair  — nor  Jack 
Straw  — but  Mr  Howard  himself.  It  was  he,  not 
Labour,  who  reversed  the  bipartisan  policies 
painstakingly  put  together  for  a succession  of 
Conservative  home  secretaries.  The  two  main  par- 
ties had  reached  a hidden  consensus,  which  in- 
volved more  emphasis  on  crime  prevention, 
support  for  victims,  extra  probation  officers,  more 
supervision  and  non-custodial  programmes  as 
well  as  prison.  It  was  one  of  Mr  Howard's 
Conservative  predecessors,  the  hardline  David 
Waddington,  who  reluctantly  concluded  that 
prison  was  “an  expensive  way  of  making  bad  peo- 
ple worse”.  It  was  Mr  Howard  who  tore  up  the 
1 policies  set  out  in  the  Waddington/Hurd  white 
paper. 

Breaking  with  hte  five  predecessors,  Mr  Howard 
decided  “prison  works".  Moreover,  he  fatuously 
believes  the  key  to  crime  control  is  legislation. 
Hence  his  anger  on  Monday  at  Labour’s  amend- 
ment to  various  bills  and  his  eagerness  to  produce 
a string  of  his  own  Acts.  If  he  would  only  listen  to 
Lord  Justice  Rose,  who  spoke  last  year  to  a Home 
Office  sponsored  conference,  wryly  noting  that  in 
the  GO  years  up  to  1985  there  were  six  criminal 
justice  acts  but  since  1986  there  have  been  six 
more.  Crime  Is  not  controlled  by  legislation  as  the 
statistics  demonstrate.  Mr  Howard  Is  right  to  say 
the  official  crime  statistics  have  fallen  by  5 per 
cent  for  two  successive  years;  what  he  foils  to  note 
is  the  record  rises  of  13, 18  and  1 1 per  cent  in  the 
three  preceding  years.  Just  to  eliminate  these  in- 
creases — an  extra  1.7  million  crimes  — would 
take  another  six  years  at  the  current  rate. 

The  serious  speech  on  crime  on  Monday  was  de- 
livered not  by  the  Prime  Minister  but  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  roots  of  crime  — as 
the  Government's  own  researchers  noted  last 
month  — are  deep,  and  directly  connected  to  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  country.  In 
his  speech  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
Faith  in  the  Chy,  the  report  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  Special  Commission  on  Urban 
Priority  Areas,  Tony  Blair  was  right  to  repeat  its 
earlier  warnings  and  set  out  how  the  social  and 
economic  inequalities  of  a decade  ago  have 
widened.  Crime  is  not  solved  by  criminal  justice 
Acts  but,  as  Faith  in  the  City  argued,  for  an  across- 
the-board  push  on  unemployment,  housing,  edu- 
cation, community  development  and  crime.  All  are 
important,  but  Mr  Blair  was  right  to  spend  most 
time  on  education,  the  crucial  ladder  for  . people 
wanting  to  escape  from  inner  city  deprivation.  • 
like  Faith  in  the  City,  the  Blair  sermon  is  likely  to 
foil  on  denfTbry  ears.  Ministers  seem  to  have  only 
one  crime  objective:  labelling  Labour  as  the  villain’s 
friend.  But  it  won't  wash  with  the  electorate.  The 
polls  still  show  the  public  have  much  more  confi- 
dence in  Labour’s  crime  control  policies  than  the 
Government’s.  And  Gallup  has  shown  the  public  la 
genuinely  alarmed  that  Conservative  social  policies 
will  perpetuate  “high  levels  of  lawlessness". 


Another  hurdle  put  in 
the  way  of  Irish  peace  1 


David  Sharrock 

DURING  the  height  of  the  first 
Home  Rule  campaign,  which 
began  more  than  a century 
ago,  it  was  said  that  good  English 
politics  make  bad  Irish  politics.  Last 
week  John  Major  gave  us  the  perfect 
illustration  that  history  has  a habit  of 
repeating  Itself,  and  managed  to  in- 
sult an  eminent  panel  of  interna- 
tional figures  into  tlie  bargain. 

In  Dublin  last  week  there  were  no 
post-Mitchell  parties,  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  few  hours  be- 
tween publication  of  the  report  of 
the  international  body  on  arms  de- 
commissioning and  Mr  Major’s 
statement  to  the  Commons,  when 
the  storm  clouds  that  are  normally 
gathered  on  Ulster’s  horizon  briefly 
lifted.  The  mood  instead  was  of 
anger,  gloom  and  not  a little  despair. 
"Major’s  just  told  the  Provos:  'Right, 
you’ve  just  completed  the  hurdle 
race  lads,  now  please  can  you  do  it 
again,  only  backwards  this  time'," 
said  a senior  government  source. 

From  Sinn  Fein  there  was  the 
most  ominous  sound  of  all.  Silence. 
This  from  a party  whose  spokes- 
people  have  become  used  to  domi- 
nating the  headlines,  always  armed 
with  a rapid  response  to  the  latest 
political  twist  And  from  General 
John  de  Chastelain  the  reaction  was 
tlie  most  diplomatically  expressed 
“surprise”  at  Mr  Major’s  reaction  (o 
the  report  on  which  he,  recently  i e- 
tired  as  Chief  of  Canadian  Defence- 
Staff,  the  former  Finnish  prime  min- 
ister, Harri  Holkeri,  and  President 
Clinton's  special  envoy,  George 
Mitchell,  have  laboured  so  hard  for 
five  weeks. 

Mr  Major  stunned  Irish  ojiinion 
by  extracting  from  the  report's 
penultimate  page  a new  precondition 
to  bringing  Sinn  Fein  into  all-party 
talks.  The  Mitchell  commission's 
view  was  that  an  “elective  process 
could  contribute  to  the  building  of 
confidence".  Mr  Major  translated 
this  into  a preparedness  on  his  part 
to  urgently  bring  forward  legislation 
for  elections. 

t There  are  now  two  roads  to  all- 
party  talks.  A start  to  decommis- 
sioning — which  the  Mitchell 
commission  concluded  will  not  hnj>- 
pen  — or  elections  to  a body  or  as- 
sembly, the  shape  of  which  remains 
undefined.  No  mention  of  any  of  the 
other  sensible  proposals  that  the 
commission  came  up  with  to  move 
everybody  towards  negotiation  and 
trust  Within  hours  of  its  reports 
being  published,  it  seemed  that  Mr 
Major  had  consigned  ail  but  one  of 
its  paragraphs  to  the  dustbin. 

In  spite  of  Mr  Major's  discour- 
tesy, it  is  worth  taking  the  time  to 
reflect  on  what  the  Mitchell  report 
offered.  It  is  imbued  with  compro- 
mise — the  very  spirit  in  which  the 
IRA  leadership  called  its  ceasefire 
almost  a year  and  a half  ago,  a devel- 
opment which  they  said  was  de- 
signed "to  enhance  the  democratic 
process”.  By  setting  out  sue  princi- 
ples as  a democratic  test  which  the 
parties  must  pass,  the  Mitchell  re- 
port has  brought  the  question  that 
lay  beliind  the  weapons  issue  full 
circle. 

Affirming  a “total  and  absolute 
commitment”  to  “democratic  and 
exclusively  peaceful  means",  “to  re- 
nounce for  themselves,  and  to  op- 
pose any;  effort  by  others,  to  use 
force,  of  threaten,  to  use  force,  to  in- 


fluence the  course  or  the  outcome 
of  all-party  negotiations”  and  finally 
to  abide  by  the  outcome  of  those 
talks  or  to  use  purely  peaceful 
means  in  trying  to  alter  them 
amounts  to  an  implicit  but  crucial 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  con- 
sent. If  Sinn  Fein,  and  the  IRA,  ac- 
cept,  then  John  Major's  original 
question  — “is  the  ceasefire  perma- 
nent?”— has  been  answered. 

Tlie  report’s  rejection  of  Mr 
Major’s  demand  for  an  arms  gesture 
on  weapons  before  talks  was  being 
played  to  maximum  effect  by  Sinn 
Fein  — before  the  election  route 
was  unveiled.  That  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing. People  who  have  taken  enor- 
mous personal  risks  for  peace  need 
to  show  that  it  is  paying  dividends. 
English  politicians  have  short  mem- 
ories when  it  comes  to  Ireland.  Was 
it  really  only  a year  ago  that  the 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary,  Sir 
Patrick  May  hew,  solemnly  told  a 
group  of  sixth-formers  in  Hamp- 
stead, north  London,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  support  tlie  Sinn 
Fein  president,  Gerry  Adams,  to 
prevent  him  being  replaced  by  i 
hard-liner  and  "taking  a long  walk 
on  a short  plank"? 

All-party  talks  have  taken  on  a 
tutemic  symbolism  for  Mr  Adams 
and  his  colleagues  at  the  head  of  the 
republican  movement.  It  was  for 
this  that  the  IRA  called  its  ceasefire. 
By  entering  talks  “without  precondi- 
tions" and  sitting  down  “with  all  the 
parties  on  this  island"  it  will  have 
fulfilled  n crucially  important  item 
on  its  agenda.  Republicans  need 
never  again  fear  being  marginalised 
or  demonised. 

SEVENTEEN  months  have 
elapsed.  Church  leaders  of  all 
denominations  — so  often 
the  moderating  balm  in  Norther: 
Ireland  — are  becoming  anxious 
about  tlie  time  which  has  gone  by 
with  m)  little  to  show. 

The  Mitchell  trio  further  helped 
Mr  Adams  by  stressing  In  their 
comments  that  there  is  no  question 
of  surrender  and  that  risks  must  be 
taken  by  nil  sides.  In  its  scenario 
republicans  can  walk  with  dignity*® 
the  table  to  join  their  politics 
enemies. 

But  even  before  they  sit  down  it  js 
evident  to  an  objective  eye  how  little 
Sinn  Fein  can  expect  to  gain  out  oi 
those  talks.  Tlie  "historic  compro- 
mise" presaged  by  tlie  IRA's  Aligns 
1994  ceasefire  announcement  win 
eventually  lead  to  a new  Northern 
Ireland  power-sharing  assemw* 
strong  institutional  north-south  un*- 
but  no  diminution  of  the  proving* 
status  within  the  United  Kingdom  . 
until  a majority  of  its  citizens  so  I 
choose.  . 

Tlie  report  suggests  that  son* 
decommissioning  might  take  j 

during  the  course  of  aH-parif  tai»  , 
a compromise  between  the  Gova 
mentis  “weapons  first"  and  “ja 
Fein’s  "weapons  last”.  None  of  uig 
the  actual  handover  of  weapon* 
tlie  principles  which  take  an  , 

the  roots  of  traditional  reptibU»“ 

theology,  would  be  easy  for  ‘ 
Adams  to  sell  to  h’ra  movement,  yp  . 
it  lies  in  tlie  realms  of  possiWIw-. 

It  is  time  for  the  Prime  MW 
to  submit  the  Unionist  leader.^ 
Trimble,  to  even  a fraction^ 

pressure  that  Mr  AdamB  haB) 

dured  for  the  past,  two:  : 

persuade  Unionists  ;tiiat  no#-®.  fc 

time  to  talk.  • ’ ■ V 
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I Le  Pen’s  friendly 
face  of  hatred 

Immigrants  are  suffering  In  the  National  Front's  French 
bastion  as  a personality  cult  surrounding  Its  leader 
lures  more  votes.  Adam  Sage  reports  from  Toulon 
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DANIEL  HALTER  leant  Oil  his 
flower  stall  in  the  southern 
French  town  of  Toulon,  spit- 
ting racial  hatred.  'The  Arabs  are 
everywhere,"  he  said.  “They  are  in- 
vading us  and  they  are  bringing 
drugs  find  crime  with  them." 

Mr  Halter  may  be  prejudiced  and 
unpleasant  but  last  weekend  he  felt 
vindicated.  Four  days  earlier,  he 
learned  that  his  application  for  a coun- 
cil flat  would  be  given  priority  treat- 
ment, ahead  of  the  Muslims  he  hates. 

The  reason?  He  is  a beneficiary 
of  the  open  discrimination  practised 
by  the  ultra-right  National  Front 
(NF),  which  won  control  of  Toulon 
— a city  the  size  of  Portsmouth  — 
in  a landmark  victory  in  last  June's 
municipal  elections. 

Promising  to  implement  the  ideas 
of  its  demagogic  but  increasingly 
popular  leader,  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen, 
the  party  said  French  nationals 
among  the  160,000  population 
would  be  favoured  over  immigrants. 

As  the  first  concrete  effects  of 
this  programme  — dubbed  “na- 
tional preference"  — start  to  appear, 
Mr  Halter,  aged  46,  is  jubilant.  “I 
wrote  to  tlie  mayor  on  January  12 
and  I got  a positive  letter  back 
within  a fortnight.  It  was  never  like 
this  before,”  he  said. 

Bechir  has  also  noticed  the 
change,  though  he  is  far  from  jubi- 
lant, Like  Mr  Halter,  his  Tunisian- 
born  parents  recently  applied  for  a 
council  home.  Unlike  Mr  Halter, 
they  stand  little  chance.  They  told 
us  they  could  find  nothing  for  us," 
Bechir,  aged  18,  said.  “It  is  obvious 
that,  as  soon  as  titey  see  our  names, 
our  dossier  will  be  pushed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pile." 

To  a growing  number  of  voters 
such  policies  appear  attractive. 
Benefiting  from  widespread  disillu- 
sion with  mainstream  leaders,  Mr 
• Cen  more  than  15  per  cent 
U .the  presidential  election  last  year. 
His  success  was  followed  by  the 
NFs  victory  in  Toulon,  ns  well  as 
two  other  big  cities  in  the  south, 
Urange  and  Marignane. 


Since  then,  the  extremist  move- 
ment seems  to  have  progressed 
even  further  amid  mounting  frustra- 
tion at  the  failure  of  the  Gaullist 
president.  Jacques  Chirac,  to  re- 
duce the  unemployment  total  of 
almost  3 million.  In  a recent  by- 
election,  the  NF  scored  more  than 
40  per  cent.  And  an  opinion  poll  Inst 
week  suggested  that.  Across  the 
country,  its  support  continues  to 
grow  and  that,  if  legislative  elections 
were  held,  it  would  get  a higher 
share  of  the  vote  than  it  has  befor  e. 

If  so.  Toulon  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  a national  trend.  Or  so 
Franck  Giletli  believes.  Silting  in  his 
first-floor  office  at  the  mairie,  not 
far  from  the  harbour  round  which 
tiie  Mediterranean  city  has  grown, 
lie  offers  the  modern  face  of  the 
ultra-right.  Earnest,  elegant  and  ar- 
ticulate, dressed  in  a smart  blue 
shirt  and  red  tie.  he  appears  far  re- 
moved from  the  skinheads  associ- 
ated with  the  NF  in  Britain. 

Elected  to  the  council  last  June  ai 
the  age  of  22.  Mr  Giletli  uses 
phrases  lhai  at  first  seem  banal, 
concentrating  nn  the  need  to  "give  a 
Provencal  soul  back  to  Toulon”,  to 
“restore  the  city  centre"  and  to  "re- 
duce the  council’s  debt". 

Question  him  further,  however, 
and  another  language  emerges  — a 
language  that  is  altogether  less 
reassuring.  Giving  a soul  to  Toulon 
means:  "We  will  take  care  that  a cer- 
tain immigrant  population  does  not 
install  itself  in  the  market.  After  all. 
tom-toms  do  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  Provence."  And  if  the  city- 
centre  needs  to  be  renovated,  it  is 
because  “you  can  see  more  cous- 
cous restaurants  than  traditional 
shops". 

If  his  instincts  against  Muslims 
are  barely  disguised,  he  is  far  more 
guarded  on  the  subject  of  Jews.  His 
comments,  however,  are  revealing. 

"We  are  not  more  anti-Semitic 
than  anyone  else,”  he  said.  “But  we 
ask  certain  questions.  With  certain 
people  in  France,  we  do  not  know 
really  where  they  position  tiiem- 


Catching  them  young  . . . Franck  Glletti,  elected  to  Toulon  council' 
posters  for  tlie  National  Front's  youth  wing 


selves.  Are  they  on  the  side  of  Israel 
or  on  France?  In  the  case  of  a con- 
flict with  Israel,  whose  side  would 
they  be  on?” 

Across  the  corridor,  Jean  Maura 
was  careful  not  to  venture  on  to 
such  sensitive  territory.  Also  a 
councillor,  he  is  a retired  headmas- 
ter whose  manners  and  courtesy 
smack  of  a bygone  age.  If  he  is 
racist,  he  does  not  show  it. 

Like  many  of  the  party's  follow- 
ers. especially  in  southern  France, 
he  was  born  in  Algeria  and  has  bit- 
ter memories  of  the  independence 
war  that  led  to  the  messy  process  of 
decolonisation.  He  is  a member  of 
the  NF  because  lie  believes  it 
stands  for  values  that  disappeared 
with  the  empire  — authority,  disci- 
pline and  a strong  state. 

‘Those  of  us  who  lived  in  Algeria 
had  a love  of  France  that  many 
French  people  no  longer  have,"  he 
snid.  “I  am  not  an  extremist."  But 
the  council's  new  "information"  bul- 
letin scarcely  supports  his  claim  to 
moderation. 

Vitriolic  in  content,  a recent  issue 
ridiculed  opposition  councillors  as 
“liars  who  treat  the  Toulonnais  as 
imbeciles",  and  described  the  cele- 
brated communist  poet,  Louis 
Aragon,  as  "an  old  collaborator  who 
died  senile  in  his  bed". 

For  the  North  Africans  who  make 
up  most  of  the  city’s  immigrant  pop- 
ulation, such  talk  is  worrying. 

Bechir,  a tall,  soft-spoken 


teenager  with  n permanent  smile, 
said:  "It  ]s  ns  though  the  Front's  vic- 
tory has  liberated  racism.  Take  the 
national  police.  Even  though  they 
are  not  meant  to  be  under  the  coun- 
cil's control,  they  have  changed.  At 
the  moment,  I get  stopped  and 
searched  three  or  four  times  a day. 
They  insult  us,  saying  that  we  are 
dirty  Arabs  nnd  that  Hitler’s  work 
has  to  be  finished,  and  things  like 
that.  That  sort  of  tiling  sometimes 
happened  before,  but  never  to  this 
extent.  Among  ordinary  Touloii- 
nais,  the  atmosphere  has  also 
changed.  It  is  much  worse." 

If  Mr  Halter  is  anything  to  go  by, 
Bechir  is  right.  Walking  round  his 
stall  in  the  central  market  that  runs 
through  Toulon,  Mr  Halter  prefaced 
his  anti-Muslim  diatribe  with  the 
surprising  declaration  that  lie  was  □ 
“socialist". 

'There  Is  no  contradiction."  he 
said.  "It  is  the  Arabs  who  are  racist. 
They  are  anti-French.  They  do  not 
want  to  integrate  into  the  French 
way  of  life." 

He  was  speaking  on  Thursday 
last  week.  A day  later,  in  Paris,  Mr 
Le  Pen  used  his  first  press  confer- 
ence of  1996  to  say  much  the  same 
thing,  though  in  rather  more  subtle 
terms.  Repeating  what  has  become 
the  NF  mantra  of  “unemployment, 
immigration  and  insecurity",  he  de- 
nounced the  “thousands  of  young 
people  recruited  into  gangs,  ethnic 
gangs"  in  poor  urba  n areas. 


at  the  age  of  22,  helps  to  put  up 

PHOICGFWPH.  ANNE  VAN  DER  STEGEN 

His  comments  may  sound  dis- 
tasteful but  they  are  effective.  The 
personality  cult  the  NF  has  built 
around  him  continues  to  grow.  Pro- 
!>agamla  tricks,  such  as  a cartoon 
that  portrays  him  as  a war  hero,  a vi- 
sionary and  the  saviour  of  his  na- 
tion, appear  outlandish.  Yet  they  are 
lapped  up  by  more  and  more  people 
who  feel  ignored  by  complex,  tech- 
nical solutions  proposed  by  other 
parlies. 

Curried  may  by  liis  enthusiasm. 
Lt-  Pen  claimed  that  his  movement 
was  now  France's  second  political 
force,  behind  the  Gaullists.  It  was  an 
exaggeration.  Unless  he  can  be 
stopped,  however,  "u  may  one  day 
prove  correct. 

But  how  to  sloj)  him?  According 
to  Claude  Ardid,  a journalist  and  au- 
thor, Toulon  offers  an  important 
case  study.  With  an  unemployment 
rate  of  38  per  cent,  well  above  the 
national  average,  with  the  previous 
council  enmeshed  in  corruption 
scandals,  and  with  the  mainstream 
parties  hopelessly  divided,  the  city 
provided  fertile  ground  for  Mr  Le 
Pen’s  acolytes,  he  said. 

Playing  on  racism  and  fear  of 
crime,  the  NF  was  able  to  present  it- 
self as  the  only  viable  alternative. 

Bechir  said;  “There  are  a lot  of 
racists  and  quite  a few  idiots  here. 
But  if  the  other  councillors  had 
done  their  jobs  properly,  the  NF 
would  never  have  got  through.” 
— * The  Observer 


Riot  police  halt  clash  over  abortion  issue 


Paul  Webster  in  Parte 

D IOT  police  Intervened  to  stop 
I 'fighting between  supporters 
jnd  opponents  of  abortion  in 
Versailles  during  protests  at  the 
weekend  that  took  place  against 
toe  background  of  a political 
and  judicial  spilt  over  the  appli- 

«£Son.'hel075,aW,e8a,i9ing 

Tlie  anti-abortionists  had  gath- 
n VersailIes  as  leaders  of 
J°V  petita  appealed  in  a local 
«>urt  against  suspended  jail 
n JIf6!10?8  ,mP°sed  for  a raid  cm 
time  foatyear,  one  of  dozens 
of  commando  raids  in  the  last 
The  court  deferred 

tIl£uPporterB  of  abortion  claim, 
wM-a  °PPoa*ti°n  movement,. 
p_nc\eQj°y8  support  among 

ha*  become  a 

SfSi  Storing  ac«v- 

TKd  by,tfie  National  Front  ■- 
— me  reluctance  of  some  court*.  ; 


to  enforce  stiff  sentences  on  the 
movement’s  activists  in  confor- 
mity with  a 1993  Socialist  law 
against  hindering  abortions  has 
added  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
Gaullist-led  government  is  wary 
of  upsetting  a sector  of  its  poten- 
tial electorate,1  and  is  siding  with 
the  anti-abortion  lobby. 

Last  week  President  Jacques  - 

Chirac  voiced  public  support  for 
large  families  as  he  presented  an 
award  to  a mother  of  10. 

Some  judges  and  public 
prosecutors  have1  called  for 
leniency  towards  the  anti- 
abortion  commandos  — usually 
led  by  doctors — whose 
members  chain  themselves  to 
equipment  in  operating  theatres 
to  disrupt  surgery.  • • .-j 

Other  courts,  however,  have 
passed  stiff  sentences,  notably  , 
in  Valenciennes,  where  last  week 
an  assistant  hospital  director,  .- 
Xavier  Dousaeau,  was:  jailed  for 
nine-months.  Members  of  his’  . 


commando  ware  given  four- 
month  sentences. 

In  Versailles,  both  sides  com- 
plained about  the  inconsistency 
of  sentencing,  which  has  ranged 
from  the  severity  of  the 
Valenciennes  judgment  to  a 
Paris  court  which  passes  light 
sentences  on  the  recommends-  • 
tion  of  the  state  advocate- 
general,  who  represents  the 
justice  ministry.  i 

After  five  years  of  violent  cam- 
paigns, often  Involving  priests  - 
and  nuns,  the  most  common  • 

| penalty  is  a Suspended  prison 
sentence,  such  as  thatpassed  on 
Noelia  Garcia  laOt  month  at 
Mapon  in  Burgundy. 

Ms  Garda  was  also  fined 

$1,900,  The  case  underlined 

her  rolelak  the  emotional  force  of 
a movehient which  has  succdssiv 
folly  lobbied  for  the  closure  of  -•  > 
femily  planning  clinics  in  north- f 
era  France. 

Given  thatradst  of  the  mill*  • 


Noelia  Garcia:  her  image  appeals 
to  young  recrultB 

tanta  are  either  middle-aged  or 
retired,  Ms.Garoia  at  21  has  be- 
come the  most  easily  recognised ; 
spokeswoman  of  the  lErhaapda-:- 
tions  involved  in  the  commando 
raids,  two  of  which  have  strong 


representation  from  die  right- 
wing  National  Front 

She  has  exploited  her  glam- 
orous image  as  a model,  televi- 
sion actress  and  student  at  the 
Sorbonne  to  attract  young 
recruits  to  the  anti-abortion 
movement,  and  she  regularly 
.fokes  pur  t in  radio  and  television 
debates  on  abortion,  • 

In  Versailles  she  recalled  tliat 
she  had  been  given  suspended 

jail  sentences  for  four  separate 
protests  In  hospitals  that  carry 
out  about  180,000  abortions 
annually.-  . 

"Itis  time  people  took  a 
responsible  attitude  to  sex>” 
she  soldi  “Men  are  cowards  • 
and  abortions  lower  tile  status  < 

of  women.  They  have  lost  the,  ’ 
right  to  be  mothers.”  She  added; 
"I  am. not  being  used  politically, 

I am  fighting  for  my  own  : 
opinions.” . ' • . 

She  admltted  that  the  move-  ,. 
ment  had  strong  reactionary  • , ; . 
elements,  including  Vlchyists  ': 
and  P&alnists,  but  denied  that  it 
was1  manipulated  by  the  far  right. 
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Who’s  whistling  the  best  tunes  now? 


In  Brief 


A new  range  of  economic 
ideas  is  emerging  to 
underpin  a new  politics, 
argues  Will  Hutton 

THE  two  great  traditions  in 
economic  thought  — 
Keynesian  and  laissez-faire 
— have  fought  themselves  to  a 
standstill.  Hie  so-called  neo-classi- 
cal counter-revolution  that  gained 
ascendancy  over  the  past  20  years 
has  at  last  run  its  course  but,  al- 
though the  new  Keynesians  have 
arrested  its  intellectual  advance, 
they  have  yet  to  turn  their  advan- 
tage into  winning  the  policy  debate. 
These  are  in-between  times. 

The  right's  setback  is  remark- 
able, especially  as  sheer  momentum 
still  allows  it  to  set  the  political 
agenda  and  thus  give  the  apparent 
impression  it  is  intellectually  domi- 
nant But  this  » more  because  of 
the  vigour  of  the  attack  by  a wave  of 
new-right  economists,  almost  all  of 
them  from  the  United  States,  insist- 
ing that  western  capitalist  eco- 
nomies had  to  return  to  first 
bee-market  principles  if  they  were 
to  break  the  log-jam  of  stagflation. 

Vigour  in  argument  has  not  been 
matched  by  subsequent  economic 
performance  — hence  the  growing 
vulnerability  to  counterattack. 

The  counter-revolutionaries*  cam- 
paign in  the  1970s  was  two-pronged. 
Governments,  they  argued,  should 
drop  any  attempt  actively  to  manage 
the  level  of  demand  in  die  economy 
through  fiscal  policy  (changing  the 
gap  between  government  spending 
and  revenues)  or  monetary  policy 
(changing  interest  rates  and  the 
liquidity  in  the  financial  system).  All 
they  should  do  was  make  sure  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation 
grew  constantly  to  ensure  minimal 
or  no  inflation. 

Microeconomic  policy  should  be 
focused  solely  on  ensuring  that  mar- 
ket incentives  were  as  pure  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  US,  in  particular,  a group 
of  so-called  "supply-aiders"  insisted 
that  taxation  was  the  major  eco- 
nomic distortion  blighting  western 
economies. 

Behind  these  claims  — » highly 
congenial  to  Conservatives  every- 
where— lay  same  fancy  new  eco- 
nomic theory.  Discretionary 
macroeconomic  policy  of  the  type 
Keynes  favoured  was  necessarily 
self-defeating,  argued  University  of 
Chicago  professors  Milton  Fried- 
man and  Robert  Lucas  throughout 
the  1970s.  If  governments  tried  to 
offset  the  effect  of  a recession  or 
boom,  then,  paradoxically,  the 


impact  would  be  to  make  the  next 
swing  in  the  economic  cycle  more, 
not  less,  unstable. 

Prof  Lucas’s  theory  of  rational 
expectations  argued,  in  essence, 
that,  as  long  as  markets  work  freely, 
economic  agents  never  make  other 
than  9hort-term  mistakes  in  under- 
standing wliat  is  going  on. 

There  is  also  the  notion  that  the 
only  good  direction  for  taxation  is 
down.  This  just  about  held  up  when 
inflation  and  interest  rates  were  in 
double  figures  in  the  1970s,  so  that, 
as  Harvard’s  Professor  Martin 
Feldstein  showed,  taxation  of  the 
high  nominal  interest  rates  pud  to 
savers  without  adjusting  for  infla- 
tion meant  that  the  real  return  on 
savings  after  inflation  went  negative 
— depressing  the  incentives  to  save 
and  sq  hurting  saving  and  invest- 
ment levels. 


It  is  obviously  true  that  very  high 
marginal  rates  of  tax  are  deterrents 
to  effort.  But  once  inflation  falls  to 
tow  levels  and  high  marginal  tax 
rates  are  reduced,  the  tax-cutting 
supply-siders  are  left  with  little  sub- 
stantive proof  for  their  claims. 

As  Professor  Pnui  Krugman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy argues,  even  the  great  homes  of 
fee-market  economics  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  rtever  endorsed 
the  wilder  supply-siders’  case.  Today, 
there  is  no  US  economist  of  the 
stature  of  Prof  Feldstein  pushing  the 
idea  that  tax  cuts  paid  for  themselves 
by  the  boost  to  economic  activity. 
The  case  is  made  by  rightwing  ideo- 
logues rather  than  economists. 

The  same  is  increasingly  true  of 
the  critique  of  Keynesian  demand 
management.  American  New 
Keynesians  have  made  a substantial 


Granada  triumphs  in  struggle  for  Forte 


Ian  King 

THE  City’s  most  gripping 
takeover  battle  thlB  decade 
came  to  a climax  last  week  when 
Forte,  the  60-year-old  family- 
run  international  hotels  dynasty, 
succumbed  to  a £3.9  billion 
hostile  bid  from  Granada,  the 
television-to-motorway  services 
group. 

Forte,  set  up  by  Italian  Immi- 
grant Charles  Forte,  later  Lord  • 
Forte,  from  a Regent  Street  milk 
bar  in  1935,  surrendered  after 
Granada  claimed  support  from 
67  per  cent  of  Forte's  share- 
holders.  -h.-.r.- 

Tlte  bid  created  a £155  mil-  . 
lion  fees  bonanza  for  die  City's  fi- 


nancial advisers  in  a return  to 
1980s-styie  takeovers,  provok- 
ing criticism  from  the  Labour 
party,  which  opposes  the  tax 
benefits  offered  to  institutional 
shareholders  in  Granada. 

Alistair  Darling,  Labour's  City 
spokesman,  said  that  Labour 
would  seek  to  remove  such  tax 
breaks  in  die  debate  on  the 
Finance  Bill. 

Victory  was  sealed  for 
Granada  when  Mercury  Asset 
Management,  Forte's  biggest 
single  shareholder  with  a 14.4 
per  cent  stake  worth  £562  mil- 
lion, pledged  to  support  the  bid 
when  it  closed  on  January  16.  ■ 

The  takeover  means  that  some 
of  Britain’s  top  hotels,  Including 


the  Waldorf  and  the  Grosvenor 
House  In  central  London,  are 
likely  to  come  under  the  ham- 
mer. Granada,  known  for  its 
rental  stores,  motorway  service 
stations  and  television  shows, 
such  as  Coronation  Street,  has 
pledged  to  sell  Forte’s  topof-the- 
range  hotels. 

The  d«y,  after  Granada’s  vic- 
tory, Sir  Rocco  Forte,  the  outgo- 
ing chief  executive,  announced 
plana  to  buy  back  the  hotels.  He 
is  expected  to  offer  £2  billion  for 
die  155  hotels,  but  he  la  likely  to 
have  a fight  on  his  hands  as  . 
Granada  has  already  received  - 
what  it  calls  four  “serious?  ap-  : 
proaches  from  Other  groups. ; • 

Sir  Rocco  meanwhile  consoled 


dent  in  the  idea  that  rational  expec- 
tations mean  (lie  entire  cunception 
is  impossible.  Professors  George 
Akeriof  at  MIT  and  Greg  Mnnkiw  of 
Harvard  have  developed  the  intrigu- 
ing idea  that  it  Is  rational  for  eco- 
nomic agents  not  to  be  completely 
rational.  Most  of  us  proceed  not  by 
exhaustively  gathering  every  piece 
of  information  so  that  the  market 
bounces  back  to  normal  as  we 
realise  our  mistakes,  they  say,  but 
by  making  rough  guesses. 

A restaurateur  doesn't  change  his 
prices  every  day.  And  taxpayers 
don’t  think,  when  the  government 
borrows  money  for  a large  road- 
building programme,  that  it  will 
have  to  raise  taxes  some  time  in  the 
future  to  pay  off  the  debt  so  they 
had  better  save  now  to  be  ready  for 
the  extra  taxation.  It  may  be  "ratio- 
nal", but  nobody  in  the  real  world 
behaves  like  that 

BUT  if  individuals  are  rational 
in  being  nearly  rational,  then 
Friedman’s  and  Lucas’s  proof 
that  demand  management  is  self- 
defeating  foils.  Economies,  as 
Keynes  said,  can  get  locked  into  dis- 
equilibriums for  long  periods  be- 
cause individuals  and  firms  are  just 
unable  to  find  the  array  of  prices 
that  allows  the  economy  to  return 
by  itself  to  the  path  of  rising  output 
and  foil  employment.  Prices  are  not 
reliable  enough  in  n nearly  rational 
world  to  co-ordinate  economic  activ- 
ity except  in  the  very  long  run,  and 
by  then  we  are  dead. 

We  need  the  government  to  act  to 
break  the  impasse;  and  the  eco- 
nomy does  respond  to  deflationary 
and  expansionary  stimuli. 

There  is  growing  acceptance  that 
the  quality  of  human  capital,  public 
infrastructure  and  trust  relations 
within  firms  are  key  determinants 
of  growth.  Economists  arguing  for 
capitalism  and  careless  about  in- 
equality and  income  distribution  nn? 
increasingly  hard  to  find,  even  on 
the  free-market  right. 

But,  on  the  left,  there  are  few  who 
advocate  old-fashioned  government 
pump-priming  and  intervention. 
The  new  Keynesian  ideas  ndvoente 
government  ncting  more  subtly, 
building  up  human  nnd  physical 
capital,  moderating  inequality. 
While  accepting  that  demnnd  man- 
agement remains  a powerful  tool,  it 
is  best  used  sparingly. 

It  is  fashionable  to  argue  that  the 
right  still  has  all  the  best  tunes. 
Wrong.  Its  case  is  evaporating.  A 
new  range  of  ideas  is  emerging  that 
will  underpin  a new  politics.  The 
only  question  is  how  long  it  will  take 
to  get  there. 


himself  with  a £1 .2  million 
profit  on  a sale  of  Forte  shares. 

The  takeover  by  Granada  will 
mean  up  to  1,000  job  losses,  in- 
cluding 335  at  Forte’s  head  of- 
fice at  London’s  Holborn.  But 
Granada’s  triumphant  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Gerry  Robinson,  in- 
sisted his  company's  victory  was 
“good  news  for  British  jobs”. 

He  said:  “We  are  about  creat- 
ing Jobs.  The  number  of  jobs  we 
have  created  over  the  Ia9t  few 
years  is  phenomenal.1* 

Meanwhile,  the  brewing  and 
leisure  giant  Whitbread,  which 
had  agreed  to  buy  the  Happy 
Eater,  Utile  Chef  and  Welcome 
Break  motorway  services  chain 
from  Forte  ini  fee  event  of 
Granada's  bid  felling,  may  now 
seek  to  buy  Welcome  Break  from 
Granada. 


THE  Dutch  government  has 
thrown  a 365  million  guilder 
($225  million)  lifeline  to  ailing 
aircraft  manufacturer  Foklier, 
giving  tiie  Amsterdam-based 
company  a breathing  space  in 
which  to  search  for  a rescuer. 
South  Korea's  Samsung  Aero- 
space was  the  first  to  show  pub- 
licly declared  interest. 


TWO  men  who  used  bogus 
connections  to  swindle  the 
former  cooker  company  Belling 
out  of  £2.3  million  were  jailed  for 
nine  and  seven  years  in  London. 
Charles  Deacon,  aged  54,  and 
James  Fuller,  aged  57,  duped 
Selling’s  management  into  raid- 
ing the  firm’s  pension  fund  to  pay 
an  advance  fee  for  a loan  that 
never  materialised. 


AT&T's  1995  profits  were 
virtually  wiped  out  by  losses 
at  its  computer  division  and  the 
cost  of  structuring  Ita  operations 
prior  to  the  planned  break-up  of 
the  group  in  1997.  During  1905, 
net  income  fell  from  $4.7  billion 
to  $ 139  million. 


SHARES  in  Olivetti  plunged 
almost  10  per  cent  after  the 
Italian  computer  and  office 
products  company  forecast  a 
greater-than-expccted  1995  loss. 

THE  Walt  Disney  company 
made  a record  $496  million 
profit  for  the  first  quarter,  a 2.9 
per  cent  increase  over  $482  mil- 
lion a year  ago. 

AMERICAN  Express  has 
complained  to  the  European 
Commission  about  alleged 
abusive  and  anti-competitive 
behaviour  by  Ita  arch  rival,  Visa- 
The  latter  is  considering  the  in- 
troduction of  a regulation  which 
would  bun  Ita  19,000  member 
banks  from  issuing  Am  ex  cards. 

I 

UNISYS,  the fiflh-lurgeat US 

computer  group,  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  dismiss  7,000 
people  nt  a cost  of  more  than 
$7 1 7 million  In  redundancy 
payments  and  capacity  cuts. 

USAIR  reversed  a six-yearrun 
of  losses  when  It  reported  * , 
$119.3  million  profit  for  1905- 
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Douglas.  Farah  In  Bogota  . .. 

PRESIDENT  Ernesto  Sam-  1 Jfcfc.  would  sucreedlfi^ie  constitu^  I caiJJ^iSU  treasurer 

f,er;  ^cin«  °ew  accusations  tion  caIls  for  the  vice  president  to  as-  partidiration  fn'S*  h,S 

that  he  not  nnlv  8111  sume  offirv  nnd  participation  in  receiving  and  deliv- 


PRESrDENT  Ernesto  Sam- 
per , facing  new  accusations 
that  he  not  only  received 
drug  money  from  Cali  cartel  lead- 
ers but  met  with  their  emissary 
while  president,  last  week  allowed 
senior  officials  to  begin  overtures 
for  a deal  that  could  allow  him  to 
resign  without  facing  criminal 
charges,  according  to  knowledge- 
able sources. 

The  president  suffered  yet  an- 
other blow  when  a senior  general 
resigned.  General  Ricardo  Cifaen- 
tes,  in  a brief  statement,  said  he 
could  no  longer  serve  in  a govern- 
ment that  was  "dishonest."  Since 
the  crisis  exploded  last  month, 
when  the  former  defense  minister, 
Fernando  Botero,  charged  that 
Samper  knowingly  took  drug 
money,  the  president  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  court  the  military.  The 
armed  forces,  while  not  directly 
participating  in  politics  here,  remain 
very  influential. 

In  a communique  issued  last 
week,  Samper  denied  the  new 
charges,  calling  them  ‘■libelous”  and 
>ile. 

Sainper  and  his  closest  aides  held 
a series  of  meetings  throughout  tile 


Ernesto  Samper:  Branded  the 
accusations  as  Vile' 

following  day.  He  has  vowed  not  to 
resign,  but  reportedly  allowed  two 
of  his  senior  officials  to  talk  to  some 
of  the  nations  leading  opposition 
politicians  who  are  demanding  his 
resignation. 

Sources  said  Samper  appeared  to 
he  becoming  more  flexible  on  what 
lias  emerged  as  one  of  the  biggest 
I joints  of  contention  surrounding 


his  possible  resignation  — who 
would  succeed  him.  The  constitu- 
tion calls  for  the  vice  president  to  as- 
sume office,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  growing  number  of  leading 
political  figures  calling  for  Samper’s 
resignation  favor  that  outcome.  But 
Vice  President  Humberto  de  la 
Lalle  and  Samper  are  political  ene- 
mies and  are  not  even  on  speaking 
terms,  find  Samper  has  said  de  la 
LaUe  could  not  succeed  him. 

Jj*  ® television  interview,  Samper 
said  that  de  la  Calle’s  fate  should  be 
the  same  ns  the  president’s,  because 
“we  were  elected  in  the  same  cam- 
palgn,  with  the  same  money  . 

Like  marriage,  it  is  a union  that  can- 
not be  dissolved." 

The  president’s  people  said  he 
was  willing  to  work  on  that  point," 
said  a source  familiar  with  the  ongo- 
ing talks,  [t  is  a time  for  negotia- 
hon.and  lie  dues  not  have  any  cards 
left.  It  is  not  a done  deal,  but  nt  least 
talks  have  started." 

But  the  source  said  Samper’s  en- 
voys were  adamant  that  any  deal  on 
a resignation  must  guarantee  that 
he  not  face  arrest  or  criminal 
charges. 

Hie  charge  that  the  president 
met  with  an  envoy  of  the  curtel 
came  from  Santiago  Medina,  who 


U.S.  Trains  Troops  With  Links  to  Iran 

Amorira  to  ■ I r— , 


was  Samper’s  campaign  treasurer 
aud  is  under  arrest  for  his  admitted 
participation  io  receiving  and  deliv- ! 
enng  millions  of  dollars  in  drug 
money  during  Hie  1994  presidential 
111  an  interview  with 
CNNs  Spanish-language  service, 
Medina  also  said  several  other  se- 
nior members  of  Samper's,  cam- 
paign were  involved  in  procuring 
dirty  money. 

Medina  said  that  a woman  sent 
by  Cab  cartel  leaders  met  with  Sam- 
per when  the  president  stopped  in 

tS°,wEt^ador'  on  September  i, 
1995.  Medina  said  he  had  given  the 
prosecutor  general’s  office  a copy  of 
the  hotel  registry  showing  a woman 
named  Marin  Teresa  Arias  met  with 
Sani]>ei  at  7:35  a.in.  and  left  25  min- 
utes later.  Alias,  in  an  interview 
wd  l a local  TV  program,  said  she 
had  met  the  president  ut  the  time 
and  place  stated,  but  denied  anv  ties 
to  the  Cali  cartel. 

Medina  also  said  he  had  turned 
over  documents  showing  Samper 
was  the  president  of  a bank.  Bhiico 
de  los  Trabfgadores,  in  1984.  when 
the  bank’s  chief  shareholders  were 
brothers  Miguel  and  Gilburto  Ro- 
driguez Orejuela,  leaders  of  the  Cali 
carte!  Sainper  has  maintained  he 
never  met  the  brothers. 


~New  $100 
Bill  Upsets 
Russians 

Lee  Hockatader  In  Moscow 


I America  is  committed  to  aid  Bosnia's  army  despite  its 
Islamist  ties,  writes  John  Pomfret  in  Zenica 

T5  nE2  S*r..G*  I J.™9  » * ^ banning,"  i 
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eral  Dzetnal  Merdan  is  an  or- 
nate affair,  equipped  with  an 
elaborately  carved  wooden  gazebo 
ringed  with  red  velvet  couches  and 
suppers  for  his  guests.  A sheepskin 
prayer  mat  lies  in  the  corner,  point- 
ing toward  Mecca. 

Tile  most  striking  thing  in  the 
chamber  is  a large  flag.  It  is  not  the 
Dag  of  Bosnia,  but  of  Iran. 

Pinned  with  a button  of  the  Aya- 
tollah Ruhollnh  Khomeini.  Iran’s 
fate  Islamic  leader,  the  flag  occupies 
pride  of  place  In  Mercian's  digs. 
Next  to  it  hangs  another  pennant, 
that  of  the  Democratic  Action  Party 
the  increasingly  nationalist  Islamic 
organization  of  President  Alya  Izet- 
begovic  that  dominates  Bosnia’s 
Muslim  region. 

The  flags  in  Merdan’s  office  un- 
derscore a problem  for  the  United 
fates  as  it  prepares  a program  to 
equip  and  train  Bosnia’s  army, 
wmie  it  claims  to  be  apolitical  and 
secular,  Bosnia's  mostly  Muslim 
f1?*  H9.000  men  has  Increas- 

ingly turned  to  Islam  nnd  Iran  dur- 
war  against  the. 
Folowln*  the  communist 
traditions  that  made  the  army  a tool 
, the  party,  it  has  also  come  to  be 
dominated  by  Izetbegovic's  political 
organization. 

Merdan'g  posj^oH  highlights  the' 
Amerlcmi  dilemma.  As  head  of  the 
nn*  trainlnj?  antl  development 
rBosnT  arm*  he  is  a hey 
Ule  U’S’  Pro8ram-  It 
•8  through  Merdan’s  office,  for  ex- 
ample. that  the  first  of  a series  o( 

enuinR  1 measures  train  and 
equip  Bosnian  fighters  is  being  enr- 

hbn  1 SuL  *°ldiers.  Picked  by 
mni,  are  appfrmg  to  the  u<&  Mm. 

aT  ^ademT  at  We8{  Point  and  the  - 

SDrin«7e  Academy  in  Colorado 
Jgrmgs  for  acceptance  in  the  fail. 


."Jhi®  13  n good  beginning,"  he 
said  the  other  day,  leaning  against 
one  of  the  sumpnious  sofas  as  three 
ot  the  six  applicants  fidgeted  nearby 
“We  are  expecting  a lot  more." 

But  Merdan,  Western  sources 
say.  also  has  another  job  — as  liai- 
son with  foreign  Islamic  fighters 
here  since  1992  and  promoter  of  the 
Islamic  faith  among  Bosnia’s  re- 
cruits. Sources  identified  Merdan 
as  being  instrumental  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a brigade  of  Bosnian  sol- 
diers, the  7th  Muslim  Brigade,  that 
is  heavily  influenced  by  Islam  and 
trained  by  fighters  from  Iran's  Revo- 
lutionary Guards,  He  has  also 
launched  a program,  these  sources 
say,  to  build  mosques  on  military 
training  grounds  to  teach  Islam  to 
Bosnian  recruits.  In  addition,  he 
helped  establish  training  camps  in 
Bosnia  where  Revolutionary 
Guards  carried  out  their  work. 

Under  the  Dayton  agreement, 
Iranian  and  other  foreign  "freedom 
fighters"  were  supposed  to  be  out  of 
Bosnia  by  last  month.  While  most  of 
the  estimated  1,000  men  have  left, 

' dozens  have  stayed.  NATO  officers 
view  them  as  a threat,  estimating 
those  still  here  at  several  hundred. 
Including  150  to  200  Iranian  Revolu- 
tionary Guards.  U.S.  troops  In 
northeastern  Bosnia  were  put  on 
alert  last  week,  and  pressure  is 
mounting  on-  Izetbegovic’s  govern- 
ment to  crack  down  on  those  re- 
maining. 

Merdan’s  two  hats  — like  his  two  , 
flags  — trouble  some  Western  offi  - 
cials. who  worry  about  giving  aid  to 
an  army  without  openly  demanding 
that  it  first  change  its  ways.  ‘It’s  a ] 
dangerous  road  the  Americans  are  i 
going  down,"  a West  European  i 
diplomat  said.  “Ifs  throwing  gas  on  1 
afire."  , f 

The  U.S.  program  to  assist  the  f 


Bosnian  army  was  a response  to 
pressure  from  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate,  in  endorsing  the  dis- 
patch of  U.S.  troops  to  Bosnia  last 
month  as  part  of  the  NATO-led 
force  of  60,000  soldiers,  the  Senate 
demanded  that  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration lead  an  International  effort  to 
help  the  government  army  match 
its  enemies,  the  formidably  armed 
Bosnian  Serbs. 

Late  last  year,  the  Pentagon  took 
the  first  concrete  steps  in  the  pro- 
gram  by  paying  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses  close  to  $400,000  to 
assess  the  military  capabilities  of 
the  Bosnian  government  forces. 
The  study,  which  remains  classified 
concluded  that  the  Bosnian  army’s 
leaders  are  competent,  a contention 
that  drew  shrieks  of  derision  from 
Western  officers  here,  but  that  its 

Bosnia's  mostly 
Muslim  army  has 
increasingly  turned 
to  Islam  and  Iran 


troops  lack  a wide  array  of  equip- 
ment and  training. 

In  late  December,  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration appointed  a senior  Pen- 
tagon official, . James  Pardew,  to 
coordinate  the  effort  and  estab- 
lished a task  force  in  the  State  De- 
partment. It  also  opened  talks  with 
Turkey,  which  occupied  parts  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  for  500  years 
about  providing  training  facilities, 

'•  Turkey  announced  an  agreement 
last  week  under  which  its  fqrces  will 
train  Bpsnian  troops.  The  protocol 
was , signed  in  Sarajevo  by  Gen. 
Ersim  Yaitsin  of  the  Turkish  army 
and  Gen.  Rasim  Delic,  the  Bosnian 
army  commander. 

Current  estimates  place  the  cost 
of  training  at  less  than -$100  million 
and  military  equipment  at  $300  mil- 


lion more.  To  supplement  the 
Turks,  a U.S.  official  said  the  Clin* 
Ion  administration  will  offer  about 
1 §220,000  for  international  military 

exchanges  to  the  United  States  this 
year.  The  U.S.  government  lias  also 
recommended  that  the  Bosnian 
army  use  retired  American  military 
officers  in  addition  to  the  Turks. 

Ejup  Ganic,  Bosnia's  vice  presi- 
dent, acknowledged  that  one  of  the 
conditions  the  United  States  is  im- 
posing is  that  Iran,  which  supplied 
weapons  to  Bosnia  during  the  war  in 
violation  of  the  U.N.  arms  embargo 
on  the  region,  can  have  no  military 
role  in  Bosnia. 

sa‘dl  ^Ine*  no  Iranians,’  ” he 
said.  “And  the  Iranians  were  also 
smart.  They  are  leaving  without  any 
problems.” 

Even  if  the  Iranians  go.  the 
American-led  program  faces  other 
difficulties  because  it  actually  will 
be  training  not  one  army  but  two. 

Ever  since  March  1994,  when  the 
United  States  ended  a year-long  war 
between  Bosnia's  Muslims  and 
Croats,  the  Clinton  administration 
has  tried  to  merge  the  Bosnian 
army  with  the  Croat  militia  it  had 
battled.  So  far  the  creation  of  this 
force,  called  the  Army  of  the  Feder- 
ation, has  proved  impossible. 

But  U.S.  pressure  on  the  two  sides 
during  the  November  peace  talks  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  compelled  them  to 
come  to  some  type  of  deal.  Croats 
and  Muslims  agreed  to  create  a uni- 
fied Defense  Ministry  and  a unified 
command  with  two  commanders, 
one  Croat  and  one  Muslim.  But  they 
also  , decided  th*t.  the : Croat  militia 
and  the  Bosnian  army  will  remain 
separate  In  units  from  the  corps  and 
division  level  dofwn.  ‘ J 

A U.S.  official  said  the  Clinton  ad-  i 
ministration  \yill  focus  pome  of  its  < 

trallilticr  offnrla  nr.  U..J1.1I' L 


e’  A ME  RICAN  media  events 

no*  to  Se*  touch  notice 
ti-  In  Russia.  John  Wayne  Bobbitt 
ig  was  never  a household  name  In 
Moscow.  The  Million  Man  March 
nt  was  greeted  with  a shrug.  Even 
(>  O J.  foiled  to  register, 
in  But  when  the  U.S.  Treasury 
1,  Department  said  It  would  intro- 
ie  duce  n redesigned  $100  bill,  the 
announcement  created  a storm 
n here.  Millions  of  Russians  aud- 
h den  ly  got  very  nervous. 

*"  ^ aH.  tf  there’s  anywhere  In 

v the  world  where  the  dollar  is  still 
e almighty,  it’s  Russia.  More  than 
e $ 100  million  comes  into  the 
* country  each  day,  and  there  is 
something  in  the  order  of  $20 
I billion  In  greenbacks  in  clrculn- 
r tion,  more  than  any  country  oui- 
) side  tlie  United  States  itself.  Th«t 
i comes  to  $400  for  every  family 
■ 1,1  Russia,  probably  ss  much  or 

more  than  the  value  of  Russian  ! 

i rubles  in  circulation.  f 

And  80  percent  of  it  is  in 
$ 100  bills.  Urban  grandmothers  ! 
save  C- notes  to  safeguard  their 
retirements.  Slick  New  Russian* 
in  Moscow  peel  them  from  fat 
wads  to  pay  for  dinner,  a spurts 
1 car  or  a new  dacha  in  the  cuun- 
’ tty.  Mafia  dons  carry  U.S.  hun- 
; dreda  around  in  attache  cases. 

' And  whoever  can  manage  to  be 
i paid  his  salary  in  dollars,  does. 

Now,  with  the  Introduction  of 
the  new-  hundreds  just  weeks 
away,  Russians  have  a serious  | 

case  of  the  jitters.  Conditioned 
by  repeated  ruble  "reforms'*  J 

P^^the  years  — the  most  recent 
in  199^,  when  people  were  told 
suddenly  that  their  older  notes 
had  to  be  traded  In  immediately 
— ■ Russians  are  afraid  their 
$ 100  bills  too  will  lose  their 
value. 

“People  are  all  stirred  up. 

They’re  calling  like  crazy,”  said 
Sergei  Yegorov,  president  of  the  I 
Association  of  Russian  Banks. 
"Even  today,  a guy  was  la  here 
flaking  me  what  to  do  with  his 
savings,  whether  he  should 
change  his  hundreds  for  fwen* 
ties  and  fifties  . , , There  are 
grounds  for  this  worry,  because 
Russians  have  been  deceived  by 

tiielr  own  government  so  many 

times, " 

To  calm  Russian  dollar-hojd- 
ere,  the  U.S*  government  has 
launched  a massive  publicity 
campaign  here  in  advance  of  the 
introduction  of  the  new  harder, 

to-counforfeit  $300  qote.  In 
Moscow  and  $t.  Peteraburg,  ' 

focus  groups  have  been  orga- 
nfaed  to  flne-itune  a TV,  radio  and 

? jSt«Jter,WnB  bIit**  Some 

100,000  leaflets. and  3.2  million 
posters  prq  being  distributed  In 
Russian.  Hot  lines  with  Russian- 

SnPfllnnd  ntiavet«iMn  _ . . 


speaking  operators  are  on  duty 
to  answer  Russians'  questions 
abouf  the  new  hundreds  and 
soothe  their  anxieties. 

The  message!  The  U.S.  gov-' 
ernment  has;  neypr  recalled  or 
devalued  dollars  slnqe  they  Were 
first  issued  In  1801,  and  It  won’t 
now.  No  need  to  rush  to  trade  In 
your  savings.  Old  hundred?  will 
atiu  be  good  everywhere. 


I feinifig  efforts  on  building  up  the 
combined  Defense  Ministry  ahd  to 
i encourage  the  Iwo  sides  to  engage 
In  “real  joint  planning.1 " 

“We  know  this  is  a trouble  root,” 
u8  u’  **^e  ''dd  be  working  sot  just 
with  the  Muslims,  but  with  the  fed- 
eration army  as  well." 
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Refugees  Dream  of  Home 


Exiles  driven  out  by  Indonesia's  invasion  hope  to 
return  someday,  writes  Keith  B.  Rlchburg  in  Macao 


ONE  CAME  to  escape  a sec- 
ond prison  term.  Another 
came  because  his  name  was 
on  a list  of  dissidents.  And  Levi,  with 
the  scar  on  his  side,  came  because 
he  almost  died  in  the  graveyard 
where  he  collapsed  amid  the  dead. 

They  are  refugees  from  East 
Timor,  the  former  Portuguese 
colony  in  Southeast  Asia  invaded  and 
annexed  20  years  ago  by  Indonesia. 

Almost  all  were  involved  in  some 
way  in  the  struggle  against  what 
they  see  as  the  illegal  occupation  of 
their  homeland.  Some  are  univer- 
sity students.  One  describes  himself 
as  a member  of  the  armed  under- 
ground resistance  and  said  he 
carried  medicine  and  supplies  to 
guerrillas  in  the  hills. 

They  have  come  3,700  kilometers  , 
to  this  tiny  island  near  Hong  Kong 
by  following  a well-traveled  "under- 
ground railroad"  that  runs  from 
East  Timor  to  Bali  or  Jakarta,  in 
Indonesia,  and  across  the  South 
China  Sea. 

They  come  on  lake  passports, 
usually  bribing  Indonesian  officials 
along  the  way.  And  once  here,  on 
what  is  Chinese  territory  but  is  still 
administered  by  Portugal,  they  are 
given  money,  a place  to  live,  a pass- 
port and  a chance  to  start  a new  life. 

And  all  of  them  talk  about  the 
chance  to  return  hnme  someday. 

“1  hope,"  said  a 32-year-old  man 
who  fled  here  in  195)1,  after  a mas- 
sacre by  Indonesian  army  troops. 
Like  most  of  the  others,  he  asked 
that  his  name  not  be  used,  for  fear 
that  relatives  left  behind  might  be 
harmed.  “I  never,  dreamed  I'd  leave 
my  country,"  he  said.  If  he  stas-ed, 
"every  day  I'd  be  persecuted  by  the 
military.  But  what  does  life  mean  for 
me  here?  Everybody  wants  to  live  in 
Elis  own  country." 

In  the  years  since  Indonesia  in- 
corporated East  Timor  as  its  27th 
province,  a largely  invisible,  low- 
level  resistance  has  persisted  there, 
creating  for  President  Suharto's 
government  an  embarrassing  inter- 
national issue  that  will  not  go  away. 

The  efforts  of  armed  guerrillas 
are  regarded  in  Jakarta  as  more  an 
annoyance  than  a direct  threat.  Rut 
with  ench  army  crackdown,  the  gov- 
ernment is  subjected  to  fresh 
charges  from  foreign  countries  nnd 
interest  groups  that  it  is  violating 
human  rights. 

The  East  Timorese  refugees  who 
make  it  to  Macao  arrive  with  tales  of 
repression  and  resistance.  Their 
presence  here  is  in  many  ways  a tes- 
tament to  the  fact  that  after  20  years, 
Indonesia  still  has  not  succeeded  in 
consolidating  its  hold  over  the  East 
Timorese  and  dampening  their  de- 
mands for  self-determination. 

There  are  about  200  Timorese 
now  in  Macao,  according  to  the  Rev- 
erend Francisco  Maria  Fernandes,  a 
Catholic  priest  who  left  East  Timor 
shortly  after  Indonesia’s  invasion. 
Sue  years  ago  he  came  to  Macao, 
where  he  assists  new  refugees  from 
the  largely  Catholic  province  that  is 
now  part  of  a Muslim  nation. 

About  100  of  the  Timorese  are 
asylum-seekers  waiting  for  visas  be- 
fore settling  In  a new  home.  Many 
of  the  rest  are  mixed-blood  Chinese 
Timorese,  and  most  have  already 
been  integrated  into  Macao  society. 

There  is  no  problem,"  Father 
Fernandes  said.  "They  are  accepted 
here.  Macao  is  the  only  territory 
under  Portuguese  administration 
close  to  Timor." 


The  United  Nations  still  recog- 
nizes Portugal  as  the  administering 
power  of  East  Timor,  and  anyone 
born  there  is  considered  a Por- 
tuguese citizen  and  can  apply  for  a 
Portuguese  passport.  But  because 


most  of  the  refugees  sneak  out  on 
take  passports,  they  must  wait  in 
Macao  while  a local  support  group 
helps  them  compile  the  needed 
documents  — . birth  certificates, 
baptismal  records,  anything  — to 
prove  their  identity. 

Manuel  Tilman,  an  East  Timorese 
lawyer  assisting  the  refugee  with 
their  resettlement,  said  one  or  two 


asylum-seekers  arrived  each  week. 
But  the  number  varies.  Last  year, 
some  50U  came  through,  he  said. 

Many  of  those  here  now  ore  young 
people  who  were  active  in  the  under- 
ground resistance  in  East  Timor. 

"We  never  give  up,  we  never  ac- 
cept being  part  of  Indonesia,’'  said 
Jaime  Ximenes,  a soft-spoken  East 
Timorese  who  left  his  homeland  al 
the  age  of  14,  just  after  the  Indone- 
sian invasion.  He  is  a member  of 
Fretilin,  East  Timor's  underground 
resistance  movement 
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From  his  new  home  in  Macao,  Mr 
Ximenes  said  he  was  part  of  a "new 
generation"  of  East  Timorese,  a 
younger,  better-educated  generation 
that  shuns  talk  of  open  conflict  and 
wants,  instead,  to  take  a conciliatory 
approach  — even  if  that  means  defer 
ring  the  dream  of  independence. 

"What  we  want  is  for  Indonesia  to 
accept  East  Timor  as  a different  en- 
tity,” Mr  Ximenes  said.  'TVe  want 
recognition  that  we  are  different 
from  Indonesia.  A solution  for  East 
Timor  can  be  a compromise." 
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Winter  Hits  Moscow  Homeless 


RUSSIA  / gtye  toagfrinflton  fflogt  1 7 


Lee  Hockstader  In  Moscow 

Every  so  often,  especially 
when  the  mid-winter  cold 
turns  bitter  and  scores  of 
people  start  dropping  dead  on  the 
streets,  officials  at  Moscow  City 
Hall  announce  that  homelessness 
has  become  a big  problem  and  s ay 
the  time  has  come  to  tackle  It. 


Yet  nothing  happens.  The  thou- 
sands of  homeless  men,  women  and 
children  who  live  on  the  city’s 
streets  continue  to  suffer  harass- 
ment and  even  beatings  by  police, 
and  they  receive  help  not  from  the 
city  government  but  from  Western- 
run  humanitarian  organizations. 

Various  agencies,  none  of  which 
is  really  in  charge  of  the  homeless 


but  all  of  which  must  deal  with  them 
occasionally,  give  widely  varying  es- 
timates of  the  number  of  homeless 
in  Moscow  — from  30,000  to  as 
many  as  300,000.  To  serve  this  pop- 
ulation, the  government  operates 
one  24-bed  shelter. 

With  such  limited  assistance 
available  to  the  homeless,  and  with 
temperatures  recently  hovering  just 


above  zero,  death  tolls  have  begun 
to  climb.  One  day  in  December,  three 
people  died  of  exposure  In  Moscow 
and  19  were  hospitalized.  Since  the 
beginning  of  November,  about  300 
people  have  died  of  the  cold  on  the 
streets  of  Moscow,  officials  say;  sev- 
eral dozen  were  homeless. 

The  accessibility  to  services  is 
the  main  problem,"  said  Siobhan 
Keegan,  29,  an  Irish  nurse  who  is 
medical  director  in  Moscow  for  the 
international  group  Doctors  With- 
out Borders.  “In  Europe  or  America, 
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TAKE  A LCOK 
WHOLE  RANGE. 


If  you’re  looking  for  a wide  choice 
of  quality  investments,  look  no 
further  than  Perpetual. 


range 


As  a result,  more  and  more p^F  Pr°ducts  which  includes  unit  trusts, 


investment  opportunities 
equities  and  bonds. 


are  investing  with  Perpetual,  JC 
taking  advantage  of  a 1 


comprehensive  range  OFFSHORE  FUND  PERFORMANCE  TO  I ST  JANUARY 


Limited, 


And  qualitative  fund  manage- 
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jn  the  homeless  have  a certain  access 
re  to  health  care  But  in  Moscow  it’s 
*w  very,  very  poor  for  the  homeless." 
je  As  she  spoke,  about  15  homeless 
JO  men  shuffled  and  shivered  and 
ie  stamped  on  the  snow  outside  the 
v-  medical  clinic  run  by  Doctors 

Without  Borders,  in  an  out-of-the- 
18  way  industrial  neighborhood  of 

in  Moscow.  The  cramped  little  clinic 
is  has  no  real  waiting  room,  so  pa- 
te iients  must  wait  outside  in  the  cold. 

i-  One  man  hobbled  away  from  the 
s,  clinic  on  a pair  of  splintering  sticks 
— that  passed  for  crutches.  Another 
man,  his  hair  matted,  his  skin 
splotchy  from  cold  and  his  eyes  wa- 
tery, said  he’d  lost  his  apartment  In 
the  city  of  Vladimir  after  he  spent 
three  years  in  prison  for  stealing  a 
car  windshield.  “I  lost  my  papers, 
and  with  no  documents  you  can’t 
gel  an  apartment,”  said  the  man. 

A third  man,  Anton  Soiavyov,  30, 
said  he  made  his  living  sweeping 
snow  from  church  yards  and  doing 
odd  jobs  in  the  street  markets  in  re- 
turn fur  scraps  of  food  and  pocket 
money.  He’d  also  lost  his  apartment 
when  he  was  in  prison  ns  a teen- 
HSer-  Tli  is  is  my  11th  year  being 
homeless,"  he  said.  "Every  two 
months  f go  to  the  police  detention 
center,  where  they’ll  keep  you  for  10 
days  and  give  you  some  identifica- 
tion papers  am]  let  you  sleep  in  a 
warm  bed  in  a cell. 

“Rut  without  a permit  tu  live  in 
the  city,  ynu’re  like  a leashed  dog. 
You  can’l  do  anything.  And  on  tin- 
sireel  you'd  belter  avoid  ihe  cups 
beams.-  if  ihev  i>r:tl>  you.  ihey'll  ie;i r I 
'ip  your  dociiiii'-ni.v  I'hi-n  vuu’iv  1 
nothing,  you're  miliixlv"  j 

None  i.f  llic-ni  ii.tr]  ||.-;ir.i  «,|  tin-  ! 
latest  prnnouiieenii -m  Irmn  tie-  eitv  ' 
dial  it  plans  to  build  an  ruitiiiiuuiil 
l‘>  sbdu-rs.  mi.-  in  I'arli  ■■!  Mumhv.  r 1 
precincts.  Oliici.ils  say  iln-y  uIms  m .■ 
determined  tu  sell  It*  file  qi'iestimi  ..f  : 
residency  pi-rmils  ioi  ilK-  h«.im-|.-x<  ■ 
without  which  they  tire  ineligible  l.u- 
I city  services  and  jobs. 

But  there  liave  been  similar.  I 
| specific  promises  before.  Cily  Hail 
I pledged  to  open  additional  shelters 
in  1994.  That  never  happened.  In- 
stead. the  city  expelled  tlie  Doctors 
Without  Borders  clinics  from  two 
train  stations  and  offered  them  the 
cramped  space  where  the  clinic  is 
operating  today. 

"These  {promises!  are  pretty 
words,  nothing  else."  said  Soiavyov. 
“Maybe  in  10  years  they'll  do  some- 
th ing.” 

Before  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  criminal  code  banned 
beggars  and  vagrants,  in  effect, 
homelessness  was  illegal.  Anyone 
unlucky  enough  to  lose  his  place  of 
residence  could  be  arrested,  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  or  sent  to  prison. 

The  result:  Moscow  had  no  home- 
less people,  at  least  not  officially. 

With  the  collapse,  the  code  was 
changed  and  the  veil  that  covered 
up  ugly  social  problems  was  lifted. 
Very  quickly,  thousands  of  home- 
less people  started  trickling  into  the 
city,  in  alleys,  paries  and  train  sta- 
tions and  lining  up  at  soup  kitchens 
operated  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

By  1993,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  there  were  at  least  30,000 
homeless  in  the  capital  Some  esti- 
mates ran  much  higher.  And  in  the 
last  years,  as  the  chasm  between 
wealth  and  poverty  has  widened  in 
Russia,  and  particularly  in  Moscow, 
there  is  anecdotal  evidence  that  the  A 
number  of  homeless  has  soared.  a 

TTtere  is  precious  little  sympathy  ® 
for  Moscow’s  homeless.  In  the  past,  I 
Presldeht  Boris  Yeltsin  and  Moscow  ? 
Mayor  Yuri  Luzhkov  ordered  the  | 
homeless  to  be  picked  up  and  re-  f 
moved  from  the  city,  especially,  dur-  F 
ing  civic  festivals  or  when  foreign  $ 
dignitaries  were  in  town.  • • ' •" 
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Tales  of  a Lifetime 


Bruce  Bawer  

THE  COLLECTED  STORIESOF 
EVANS.  CONNELL 
By  Evan  S.  Connell 
Counterpoint.  675pp.  $30 

IF  AT  ONE  END  of  the  literary 
spectrum  may  be  found  authors 
like  Anita  Brookner,  whose 
books  tend  to  resemble  one  another 
in  virtually  every  important  aspect 
from  mlse-en-scene  to  page  count, 
at  the  other  extreme  are  those  Intre- 
pid, maddening  aouls  who,  never  at- 
tempting the  same  thing  twice. 
9inglemlndedty  pursue  their  idio- 
syncratic visions  down  paths  that 
sometimes  lead  to  gold  mines, 
sometimes  to  dead  ends,  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  literary  equivalent  of 
one  of  those  cliffs  that  Wile  E.  Coy- 
ote finds  himself  speeding  off  of  in 
Warner  Brothers  cartoons. 

Such  a winter  is  Evan  S.  Connell, 
who  has  been  confounding  critical 
expectations  and  challenging  read- 
ers' tastes  for  decades.  Who  could 
predict  that  the  creator  of  the  mas- 
terly novels  Mis.  Bridge  (1959)  and 
Mr.  Bridge  (1969)  would  also  pro- 
duce two  quirkily  visionary  free- 
verse  aggregations  of  myth  and 
maxim  entitled  Notes  From  A Bottle 
Found  On  The  Beach  At  Carmel 
(1963)  and  Points  For  A Compass 
Rose  (19741?  Who  would  have  imag- 
ined that  the  author  of  an  American 
Psycho  precursor  entitled  Diary  Of 
A Rapist  (1966)  would  go  on  to  pub- 
lish Son  Of  The  Morning  Star 
(1964),  an  eccentric  portrait  of 
George  Armstrong  Custer,  and  The 
Alchymist's  Journal  (1991),  a dense, 
cryptic  rant  by  Paracelsus,  the  L6th- 
century  physician  and  mystic? 

It  will  surprise  no  longtime 
reader  of  Connell's  longer  works  to 
learn  that  his  Collected  Stories, 
composed  over  a period  of  50  years 
and  set  in  a variety  of  places  from 
Sausalito  to  Pensacola  to  Paris,  is  a 
grab  bag  of  writings  many  of  which 
would  be  categorized  by  narrow 
constructionists  not  as  short  stories 
but  as  episodes,  vignettes,  character 
studies,  monologues  or  dialogues. 


Like  Connell's  novels,  they  reflect 
not  only  an  irreverence  toward  con- 
ventional notions  of  literary  form 
but  an  inquisitiveness  about  the 
world’s  liistory,  an  awe  at  its 
mystery,  an  ironic  stance  toward  po- 
litical reactionaries,  and  a pre-occu- 
pation with  the  mid-20th-century 
middle  American  middle  class 
(which  Connell  incisively,  if  empath- 
ically,  satirized  in  the  Bridge  nov- 
els). In  one  story  after  another, 
Connell  contrasts  the  humdrum 
householder  with  the  world  trav- 
eler, the  captive  with  the  free,  timid 
attachment  to  the  status  quo  with 
belief  in  social  change.  Birds  recur 
as  images  of  freedom  — and  as  the 
victims  of  human  beings  with 
shackled  souls:  In  one  story,  a gang 
of  boys  tortures  a bird;  in  another,  a 
small-town  Kansas  businessman 
chai  ns  a condor  to  a tree. 

At  his  weakest,  Connell  labors  in- 
sufficiently to  develop  characters  or 
to  establish  a sense  of  place,  and  tar- 
gets bourgeois  life  with  cheap  shots 
and  easy  ironies  that  somehow  man- 
age to  recall  both  Sinclair  Lewis  and 
Allen  Ginsberg.  Too  many  of  Con- 
nell’s stories  exist  chiefly  to  proffer 
tendentious  speeches  either  by  au- 
thorial mouthpieces  or  by  Rotary 
Club  types  whom  Connell  wants  us 
to  find  absurd.  "The  Giant."  for  ex- 
ample, consists  mostly  of  a Connel- 
lian  sermon  about  the  universe’s 
immensity;  "Mrs.  Proctor  Bemis"  is 
essentially  a blinkered  tirade  by  a 
conservative  housewife:  and  several 
narratives  about  a pair  of  buddies 
named  Leon  and  Bebert  invite  us  to 
scoff  at  their  cliched  political  views. 

Yet  at  his  best  Connell  depicts 
middle-class  America  with  dispas- 
sion  and  clarity,  attending  not  only 
to  Joe  and  Belly  Sixpack's  philistin- 
ism but  also  to  the  vanity  of  bohemi- 
ans and  the  snobbery  of  artsy 
sophisticates.  Consider  the  book’s 
finest  story.  "Aicturus"  (1954), 
which  richly  anatomizes  the  largely 
un articulated  emotions  raging  be- 
neath the  civil  surface  of  an  evening 
social  event  in  a middle-class  home. 
Muhlbach,  a New  York  insurance 
salesman,  and  his  dying  wife,  Joyce, 


have  invited  for  dinner  her  old 
flame,  Sandy  Kirk,  now  a globe-trot- 
ting diplomat.  lurk  shows  up  late, 
accompanied  by  Dee  Borowski,  a 
ballerina  who,  "if  one  should  quietly 
ask  her  name  . . . might  reply  with- 
out thinking  that  It  is  Deborah 
Burns."  It  is  at  once  clear  that  there 
is  no  !ove  lost  between  the  lofty,  in- 
souciant Kirk  and  the  stolid,  earth- 
bound  Muhlbach. 


YET  THE  tension  between 
these  men  forms  only  part  of 
tlie  rich  human  tapestry  of 
this  story,  which  abounds  in  affect- 
ing, and  thoroughly  credible,  small 
epiphanies  — among  them  Kirk's 
realization  that  he  still  loves  Joyce 
for,  as  Connell  puts  it,  that  "she  has 
had  the  freedom  of  his  heart  as  now 
it  seems  he  has  had  hers"),  Joyce's 
recognition  that  she  loves  both 
men.  “her  husband  because  he 
needs  her  love,  and  Kirk  because  he 
does  not"  and  the  sudden  discovery 
by  Muhlbach’s  little  boy,  Otto,  of  his 
desire  to  tickle  his  baby  sister's  ribs 
or  feet.  (Notes  the  author:  "He  does 
not  know  this  is  love") 

Bringing  to  mind  both  Joyce’s 
‘The  Dead"  and  Conrad  Aiken's 
“Silent  Snow,  Secret  Snow,”  “Arc- 
turus"  (which  is  this  collection’s 
opening  story)  quiedy  and  deliber- 
ately captures. something  of  the  un- 
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easiness  of  people  in  their  frail  bod- 
ies, in  the  great  world  where  they 
find  themselves,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  fellow  human  beings  to 
whom  they  are  tied  by  feelings  thnt 
are  as  powerful  ns  they  are  enig- 
matic. When  Muhlbach's  father 
mixes  up  archaeology  and  astron- 
omy, Connell  plainly  means  to 
underline  the  point  that  earth  anti 
sky  are  both  mysteries,  and  thnt  the 
existences  of  those,  like  Muhlbach, 
who  cling,  as  it  were,  to  the  earth 
are  as  hill  of  mystery  and  meaning 
as  the  lives  of  those,  like  Kirk,  who 
hitch  their  wagons  to  stars. 

In  a story  entitled  The  Moun- 
tains of  Guatemala,"  Muhlbach 
(who  also  appears  in  other  Cunnell 
stories)  declares  that  most  authors 
today  "do  not  know  how  to  write  of 
the  world  and  its  magic,  but  merely 
of  themselves."  if  Connell's  stories 
establish  that  he  has  spent  half  a 
century  striving,  often  in  unortho- 
dox ways,  to  write  evocatively  of  the 
world  and  its  magic,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  most  successful  item  here, 
"Arcturus.”  also  hapinnis  to  lx*  the 
one  that  most  neatly  reflects  con- 
ventional notions  of  what  a short 
story  is.  As  much  ns  one  admires 
Connell's  abiding  artistic  courage 
and  adventurousness,  one  cannot 
help  wishing  he  had  written  a few 
more  like  it. 


The  U.S.  Scientist  Who  Armed  China 


Daniel  Southerland 

THREAD  OF  THE  SILKWORM 

By  Iris  Chang 

Basic  Books.  329pp.  $27.50 

IN  JUNE.  1950,  the  FBI  accused  a 
brilliant  Chinese  scientist  in  Cali- 
fornia who  had  helped  pioneer  the 
American  space  age  of  being  a Com- 
munist Party  member.  Despite  a | 
lack  of  evidence  against  him,  Tsien 
Hsue-shen  was  held  under  virtual 
house  arrest  for  five  years  and  then 
deported  to  China,  a victim  of  the 
McCarthy  era.  The  United  States 
lost  a scientific  genius;  China 
gained  one. 

Tsien,  who  had  once  sought  U.S. 
citizenship,  quickly  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  scientists  in 
China,  guiding  the  development  of 
China's  nuclear  missile,  satellite  and 
space  programs.  In  the  1960s,  it  was 
Tsien  Hsue-9hen,  who  proposed 
construction  of  the  infamous  Haiy-. 
ing  missile  — commonly  known  as 
the  Silkworm  — that  menaced 
American  ships  during  the  Gulf  War. 

Iris  Chang  writes  compeltingly  of; 
Tsien 's  fascinating  life- in  Thread  Of 
The  Silkworm,  and  grapples  with 
many  of  the  contradictions  that 
beset  this  disciplined  yet  impulsive. 


sensitive  yet  arrogant  man.  She  be- 
gins with  his  birth  into  a wealthy 
Chinese  silk  merchant's  family 
early  in  this  century.  Along  the  way. 
she  provides  a history  of  China's 
nuclear  missile  program  as  well  as 
a description  of  the  political  climate 
in  the  1950s  and  '60s  that  shaped 
the  thinking  of  some  of  todays  top 
Chinese  scientists  and  military 
leaders. 

During  his  first  year  back  in 
China,  Tsien  worked  under  incredi- 
bly primitive  conditions  as  dii-ector 
of  a fledgling  institute  devoted  to 
aerodynamics  for  defense  purposes. 
According  to  Chang,  “there  was 
only  one  telephone  in  the  entire 
building,  which  rang  incessantly  for 
Tsien.  His  office  was  on  the  fourth 
floor  and  the  phone  was  on  the 
ground  floor  and  he  had  to  run  up 
and  down  those  stairs  to  answer  the 
phone.  There  was  also  little  usable 
equipment.  The  institute  purchased 
some  desk  calculators  that  had  to 
be  wound  up  by  hand . . 

Although  Chang  has  dispelled 
many  of  the  mysteries  sqrrounding 
Tsien  Hsue-shen,  he  emerges  from 
tills  book  as  an  enigmatic  figure. 

"How  stark  the  contrast  between 
the  young  Tsien  and  the  old," 
Chang  writes.  "The  young  Tsien 


dreamed  of  a world  of  peace  and 
equality.  The  older  Tsien  lived  in  a 
world  governed  by  regimented  hier- 
archy and  helped  manufacture  the 
weapons  of  world  destruction.  The 
young  Tsien  was  both  Chinese  and 
American,  at  heart  a citizen  of  two 
countries.  The  older  Tsien  felt  alien- 
ated by  both." 

Chang  finds  evidence  that  Tsien 
denounced  a former  friend  and  col- 
league in  order  to  protect  himself 
during  one  of  Mao  Zedong's  peri- 
odic crackdowns  on  intellectuals, 
made  statements  through  the  years 
to  suit  the  prevailing  Maoist  political 
dogma,  and  then  gradually  became 
an  unquestioning  bureaucrat. 

After  the  Chinese  army  attack  on 
protesters  at  Tiananmen  Square  in 
1989,  Tsien  denounced  the  demon- 
strators as  "evil  elements"  and,  in 
line  with  prevailing  orthodoxy, 
branded  the  dissident  astrophysicist 
Fang  Lizhl  “the  scum  of  the  nation." 

But  Tsien’s  personal  life  remains 
a mystery,  according  to  Chang. 
Only  a handful  of  friends  see  him  in 
the  privacy  of  his  home  in  Beijing 
and  then  only  rarely. 

Not  surprisingly,  Chang  was  un- 
able to  interview  Tsien.  But  she  (fid 
succeed  in  reaching  relatives, 
friends,  colleagues,  students  and 


employees  of  the  scientist  who  were 
eager  to  talk  about  him.  She  nlso 
found  a wealth  of  documents  in  l LS. 
government  and  university  archives, 
a large  U.S.  Army  file  and  portions 
of  his  FBI  file  lucked  away  in  a U.S. 
Customs  Service  file. 

She  concludes  that  we  will  never 
know  Tsien's  true  feelings  toward 
the  United  States:  ‘‘Publicly,  Tsien 
has  denounced  the  country  that  de- 
ported him  for  its  capitalist  system, 
but  privately,  quietly,  unknown  to 
most  people  in  China,  Tsien  has 
permitted  both  his  children  ...  to 
return  to  the  United  States  for  fur- 
ther education  — a sign  that  he  may 
be  far  less  hostile  toward  the  United 
States  than  he  makes  out  to  be." 

But  Tsien’s  son,  Yucon,  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  by  birth,  told  Chang  that 
only  one  thing  could  possibly  bring 
his  fattier  to  revisit  the  United 
States:  an  apology  from  the  U.S. 
government  to  atone  for  treating 
Tsien  like  a criminal. 

When  she  began  her  research  on 
Tsien  Hsue-shen  several  years  ago, 
Chang  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
current  tensions  in  China’s  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Her  book  re- 
minds us  that  wltile  we  now  know  a 
great  deal  about  China’s . military 
hardware,  we  still  need  to  know 
much  more  about  the  thinking  of  its 
military  leaders  and  defense  indus- 
try scientists. 
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The  Essential  Black  Literature 
Guide,  edited  by  Roger  M. 
Valade  111  (Visible  Ink  Press, 
$17.95) 


PUBLISHED  in  association  with 
the  Schomburg  Center  for  Re- 
search in  Black  Culture,  tills  guide 
contains  brief  biographies  of  more 
than  200  black  writers,  as  well  aa 
summaries  of  almost  as  many  works, 
from  the  poems  of  I’hillis  Wheatley 
to  the  screenplays  of  Spike  Lee.  The 
Essential  Black  Literature  Guide  also 
includes  definitions  of  literary  terms, 
as  well  as  terms,  like  blues,  that  are 
of  particular  importance  to  black 
culture.  Copiously  illustrated,  the 
guide  also  includes  a time-line  that 
allows  readers  to  put  literary  works 
in  historical  perspective. 


Early  Negro  Writing,  1760- 
1837,  edited  by  Dorothy  Porter 
(Black  Classic  Press,  $24.95; 
hardcover,  $48.95) 


WHEN  Jupiter  Hammons  “An 
Evening  Thought,  Salvation 
By  Christ.  Willi  Penitential  Cries." 
was  published  (it  was  the  first  poem 
by  a black  author  to  lx-  published  in 
1760  as  a separate  work).  Included 
ure  narratives,  essays,  poems,  let- 
ters and  speeches  by  Richard  Allen, 
founder  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker  and  many  others.  Selected  by 
Dorothy  Porter,  retired  curator  of 
Howard  University’s  Mnorlaml- 
Spingarn  Research  Center,  Early 
Negro  Writing  also  includes  the 
minutes  uml  constitutions  of  early 
self  groups. 


The  Complete  James  Bond 
Movie  Encyclopedia,  by  Steven 
Jay  Rubin  (Contemporary 
Books,  $25);  The  Incredible 
World  of  007,  by  Lee  Pfeiffer 
and  Philip  Lisa  (Citadel  Press, 
$19.95) 

Extraordinarily  sexy  and 

compliant  women,  arch-crimi- 
mils  so  suave  and  powerful  they 
make  I'rof.  Moriarly  seem  like  a 
small-town  punk,  weaponry  straight 
mil  oniiriliing  Wonder  Stories,  and 
always,  with  the  clock  licking  toward 
zero  hour,  a worldwide*  conspiracy  or 
global  threat  that  can  be  forest  ailed 
by  only  one  man:  Bond,  James  Bond, 
a hero  unshaken  before  any  threat, 
stirred  by  every  pretty  face.  In* 
Bond  bonks,  by  Inn  Fleming,  deliv- 
ered excitement,  bill  tlu:  17  glossy 
movies  created  a sleek  fantasy  world 
of  danger,  sophisticated  invincibility 
and  gallows  humor.  'Iliese  two  al- 
bums, both  updated  to  include  brief 
accounts  of  the  new  Bond  film. 
Gulden  Eye,  chronicle  the  various 
films'  minor  characters,  actors, 
scenes,  stunts,  gadgets,  locales  and, 
not  least,  delicious  vamps.  . . 


Ly  tton  Strachey:  The  New 
Biography,  by  Michael  Holroyd 
(Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  $1 7); 

The  Art  of  Dora  Carrington,  W . 
Jane  Hill  (Thames  and  Hudson, 
$15.95)  

MOVIES  made  from  books  fre- 
quently turn  spectators  jjj 
readers:  For  admirers  of  the  a 
Carrington,  the  obvious  P^. 
learn  more  about  Lytton  StnH’np: 
and  Dora  Carrington  are  these 

books:  The  first  provides  an 

gantly  written,  sexunlly  expl^1 
count  of  the  life  of  this  promS 
member  of  the  Bloomsbury 
second  Is  the  catalogue  °faner',nV 
tion  of  Carrington’s  paintings*  m 
associated  with  Bloomsbury.  ___ 
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Israel  allows  PLO 
leaders  to  return 


Patrice  Claude  In  Jerusalem 

LESS  than  two  hours  after  vot- 
ing ended  in  the  Palestinian 
elections  on  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip,  the  Israeli  Prime 
Minister,  Shimon  Peres,  announced 
he  had  decided  to  allow  the  430 
exiled  members  of  the  Palestine 
National  Council  (PNC)  to  return  to 
the  self-governed  territories  con- 
trolled by  Yasser  Arafat 
This  gesture  in  favour  of  the 
Palestinian  diaspora  had  the  effect 
of  a bombshell.  It  was  described  as 
“abominable"  by  the  rightwing 
Israeli  opposition  and  “overwhelm- 
ing" by  the  internal  Palestinian  polit- 
ical community. 

It  means  that  members  of  the 
PNC  — the  PLO’s  “parliament-in- 
exile"  and  highest  political  body, 
which  represents  Palestinian  civilian 
society,  the  trade  unions,  the  army 
of  liberation  and  all  the  (actions 
within  the  PLO,  including  those  op- 
posed to  the  agreements  so  far  con- 
cluded with  Israel  — will  be  able,  for 
the  first  lime  since  its  foundation  in 
East  Jerusalem  32  years  ago,  to  re- 
turn to  self-governed  Palestinian  ter 
ritories  before  April  20. 

Does  Peres's  decision  also  mean 
that  Israel  recognises  the  unity  of 
the  whole  Palestinian  people?  Does 
it  signal  that  the  Israelis  are  coming 
round  to  the  idea  that  the  3 million 
people  who  make  up  the  Palestinian 
diaspora  all  have  a right  to  return? 

Haggai  Meroni,  president  of  the 
powerful  foreign  affairs  and  defence 
committee  in  the  Knesset,  says  that 
he  Is  against  the  return  of  Palestini- 
ans to  Israeli  soil,  but  that  there  is 
room  for  discussion  over  their  re- 
turn to  the  self-governed  territories. 

In  the  meantime,  one  thing  is  I 


certain:  when  Peres  took  that  spec- 
tacular decision  — which  in  the 
weeks  running  up  to  the  elections 
had  the  secret  approval  of  minis- 
ters closest  to  the  prime  minister, 
including  those  responsible  for  na- 
tional security  — he  showed  him- 
self to  be  both  a visionary  and  a 
master  tactician. 

It  took  a visionary  to  realise  that 
the  legitimacy  and  credibility  of  his 
"partner  in  peace",  Yasser  Arafat, 
which  has  now  been  confirmed 
within  the  territories  by  a million 
voters,  could  only  gather  momen- 
tum if  members  of  a diaspora  that  is 
in  combative  mood  and  feels  frus- 
trated at  having  been  left  out  of  the 
agreements  become  involved. 

Peres  was  a master  tactician 
because  the  historic  decision  would 
not  only  cut  the  ground  from  under- 
neath the  rightwing  opposition  but 
prepare  his  Labour  party  for  victory 
at  Israel's  forthcoming  general 
election. 

When  Labour’s  central  commit- 
tee last  week  appointed  Peres  as  its 
sole  candidate  for  the  job  of  prime 
minister  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. he  refrained  from  making  an 
announcement  about  the  date  of 
that  poll.  But  all  the  signs  are  that 
instead  of  going  to  the  country  at 
the  end  of  October,  be  will  call  an 
early  election  at  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June. 

According  to  well-informed 
sources,  opinion  polls  discreetly 
commissioned  by  Peres  over  the 
past  few  weeks  all  say  the  same 
thing:  the  rightwing  nationalist 
Likud  party  has  yet  to  repair  its 
badly  dented  image  — Israelis  hold 
it  partly  responsible  for  the  climate 
of  hatred  that  cost  Yitzhak  Rabin  his 
life  on  November  4 — and  has  not 


the  slightest  chance,  as  things 
stand,  of  overthrowing  the  Labour- 
led  coalition  now  in  power. 

The  leader  of  the  right.  Benjamin 
Netanyahu,  who  in  October  was  al- 
most as  popular  as  Rabin,  now  has  a 
favourable  opinion  rating  of  only  25- 
30  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
almost  60  per  cent  for  Peres. 

Not  only  will  the  Israelis  be  elect- 
ing the  120  members  of  the  Knes- 
set but,  after  a 1994  change  in  the 
law,  they  will  choose  their  prime 
minister  by  universal  suffrage  for 
the  first  time. 

Much  has  been  gained  from  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  accords  of  Oslo 
and  Taba:  an  official  Fatah-approved 
end  to  the  Palestinian  intifada  last 


week,  a marked  drop  in  die  number 
of  attacks  on  Israelis  in  1995,  a 
shaip  decrease  in  hostile  action  by 
soldiers  and  Israeli  settlers  in  the 
still  occupied  territories,  and  a dis- 
tinct improvement  in  the  country's 
international  image.  As  a result, 
most  Israelis  support  the  peace  ac- 
coi-ds,  even  though  they  are  still  re- 
jected by  the  various  rightwing 
parties. 

The  generally  democratic  nature 
of  the  Palestinian  elections  is  bound 
to  strengthen  Israeli  confidence,  but 
only  on  one  condition:  that  Arafat 
honours  his  September  1993  pledge 
to  strike  out  within  the  next  two 
months  the  clauses  in  the  PLO 
Charter  which  call  for  the  destruc-  I 


Palestinian  exiles  cast  their  eyes  on  home 


Frangotaa  Chlpaux  In  Amman 

WHETHER  they  live  in  muddy 
refugee  camps  or  posh  flats 
in  the  Jordanian  capital,  Amman, 
Palestinian  exiles  In  their  teens  and 
twenties  are  obsessed  by  one  idea: 
going  home.  Some  are  the  children 
of  activists  who,  like  their  PLO  lead- 
ers, have  spent  years  on  an  odyssey 
(hat  took  them  from  Lebanon  to 
Yemen,  the  Gulf  states  and  Tunisia; 
others  have  mouldered  in  refugee 
camps  In  Jordan,  Syria  or  Lebanon. 

But  they  are  all  to  some  degree 
critical  of  the  policies  pursued  by 
their  parents'  generation.  And,  curi- 
ously, they  Somehow  dread  the  un- 
known for  which  they  so  yearn. 
Tney  all  want  peace,  but  few  of  them 
can  imagine  living  alongside  Is- 
raelis, whom  they  see  as  usurpers 
and  therefore  enemies. 

The  very  few  Jordan-based  Pales- 
tiruans  who  have  gone  on  a trip' 
nome"  usually  come  bade  disap- 
pointed. What  they  find  does  not 
“ve  up  to  the  rose-tinted  memories 
lovingly  kept  alive  by  their  parents 
and  grandparents.  “Compared  with 
Israel  there’s  nothing  in  the  (errito- 
"*•*  says  MqjSd.  “The  streets 
ar®n  t Paved,  the  houses  are  old  and 
“Wand  everything^  dirty". 

They  are  shocked  by  the  differ- 
ence  between  their  own  cosmo- 


politan attitudes  and  the  mindset  of 
a largely  rural  society.  'They’re 
more  religious  than  us,  family  tradi- 
tions are  stronger  and  social  rules 
! stricter,”  says  dialed. 

"What  with  the  intifada  and  the 
schools  being  closed,  young  people 
are  badly  educated.  We  don't  have 
much  in  common,”  says  Mqjed. 

Something  else  shocked  Luma: 

, “Our  parents  always  tolduB  we'd  get 
our  houses  back,  but  now  I know  it’s 
not  true  — near  my  village  there's  a 
: kibbutz  with  brick  houses  and  gar- 
dens. You  don’t  go  to  those  lengths 
If  you  think  you're  going  to  get  up 
and  leave.” 

Young  Palestinians  in  exile  have 
- mixed  feelings  about  those  who  took 
: part  in  the  intifada.  “Maybe  they’re 
: more  Palestinian  than  I am,  and 
! were  braver  and  did  more  to  get 
! their  fend,”  says  Khaled.  It  is  not  a 
i view  entirely1  shared  by  Amin:  They 
■ have  more  experience  Qian  us,  but 
that  doesn’t  entitle  them  to  'more,  be- ' 
cause  everyone  has  helped  to  fight' 
for  Palestine  in  their  own  way” 

Whether  young  Palestinians 
agree  with  the  Oslo  accords  or  not, 
they  all  say  ^hey  were  delighted 
when  the  Israeli  army  pulled  out 
T?b  a beginning  that  will  lead  to  the1 
, reconquest  of  the  whole  of  Pales-' 
tine,”  says  M^jed.  He  sayB  he  found 
it  difficult  to  thank  the  Israeli  family 


now  living  in  “his"  house  (In  fact  his 
grandparents')  for  allowing  him  to 
visit  it 

Most  young  Palestinians  feel  that 
peace  will  come  only  if  all  exiles  are 
allowed  to  return  and  live  normally 
in  “their”  country.  Khaled,  who  sup- 
ports Yasser  Arafat  ("There's  no 
one  else  who  can  rim  the  country"), 
says:  “In  20,  30  or  40  years'  time 
there  won't  be  an  Israel  any  more.  If 
the  Israelis  want' to  live  in  peace,, 
theyll  have  to  open  up  their  borders 
and  let  people  back  In.  Then  the  two 
states  will  have  to  be  united,  as  you 
can't  hate  two  governments  in  the 
same  land.  The  Israelis  will  have  to 
live  with  us,  like  the  whites  in  South 
Africa.  We  suffered  the  same  injus- 
tice's as  the  blacks,  but  well  eventu- 
ally get  our  lapd  back  because  we 
own  it”  ■ ■ 

Many  of  the  Palestinians'  whose' 
parents  have  been  refugees  since 
1948  see  a “return"  solely  in  tentis 
of  going  back  to  villages  which  are 
now  In  Israeli  hands;  This  feeling  is 
. particularly  strong  among  inhabi- 
tants of  the  refugee  camps.  ' 

' Hbsseln,  who  like  his  father  was 
born  in  Jotdan,  refuses  to  regard 
himself  H8  a Jordanian:  He  knows' 
his  grandfather's  hoiise  by  heart  — 

■ the  three  Bfepsup  to  the  front  door, 
tile  littlt  COrridOr  leading  to  the  Alt- 
ting  room,  the  fountain  outside  and 


the  olive  trees  in  the  garden.  No  one 
has  yet  dared  tell  him  that  his  vil- 
lage near  Lod  no  longer  exists. 

The  sense  of  belonging  to  a given 
village  is  particularly  strong  in  the 
camps  because  up  to  now  their  in- 
mates have  been  grouped  together 
according  to  their  place  of  origin. 
But  Khaled  is  not  interested  in  re- 
turning to  his  village:  “After  my 
studies  HI  go  back  to  Palestine  to 
rebuild  the  country,  but  probably  to 
Ramallah  or  Jerusalem  — they're 
cities  and  ItTl  be  easier  to  adjust" 

Although  all  young  Palestinians 
felt  frustrated  at  not  being  able  to' 
vote  in  the  elections,  they  see  them 
as  a first  step  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  state  that  will 
offer  them  a recognised  and  pro- 
tected identity.  »' 

“The  elections  will  give  us'a  state, 
a government,  and  a president,  and 
the  message  to  all  Palestinians 
: abroad  will  be:  come  hdjn'e"  Says 
Ahmad.1  “At  the  moment  we're  talk- 
: ing  about  the 'Palestine  of  1967,  but 
; later  It'll  be  the  turn  of  die  Palestine 
of  1948. " And  what  about  the  Is*’ 
| raells?  ‘They’ll  go  back  to  Europe, 
’America,  or  wherever  they  came 
; from.” 

“During  the  elections  we  only 
heard!  home-grown  Palestinians 
talking;”  says  Firas.  The  main 
thjng'is  that  a government  should 
emerge  which1  will1  answer  die 
needs  of  people  like  us,  who  Uvd 
abroad  and  who  imbnriv  listen  a tn  " 


tion  of  Israel  (the  first  Palestinian 
“parliamentary”  session  will  be  held 
by  February  21  at  the  latest). 

The  Charter  was  adopted  in  1964 
when  the  PLO  came  into  being, 
amended  in  July  1968.  and  decreed 
by  Arafat  to  be  inoperative  as  long 
ago  as  1989.  It  is  now  totally  irrele- 
vant both  in  its  content  and  lan- 
guage. 

Peres  and  his  government  realise 
this,  but  leading  rightwingers  have 
always  clamed  that  the  non- 
abrogation of  the  clauses  proved 
that  Arafat  was  h two-faced  terrorist 
whose  ultimate  aim  was  still  the 
destruction  of  Israel. 

The  prime  minister's  aim  in  allow- 
ing the  return  to  Palestine  of  all 
members  of  the  PNC,  the  only  body 
empowered  to  amend  the  charter,  is 
to  put  an  end  to  that  claim,  Peres 
said  last  week  that  he  could  not  de- 
mand the  abrogation  of  die  charter 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  mem- 
bers of  the  body  empowered  to  do 
that  from  meeting  in  the  self- 
governed  territories. 

The  thing  Israelis  find  hardest  to 
swallow  is  the  idea  that  a group  of 
men  who,  despite  their  advancing 
age,  are  still  labelled  "terrorists", 
such  as  Abu  Abbas  and  George 
Habash,  the  Damascus-based  lead- 
ers of  the  PLO's  Stecalled  “refusal” 
factions,  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Palestine,  only  a stone’s 
throw  fruin  Israel. 

Peres  has  said  there  will  be  no 
restrictions  on  their  return,  Nor  will 
he  require  them  to  recognise  Israel 
or  the  Oslo  agreement.  Tliey  will  be 
allowed  to  come  and  decide  for 
, themselves.  He  said  he  thought  it 
was  high  time  they  adopted  a more 
mature  and  serious  stance. 

But  Habash  has  said  he  will  re- 
turn to  Palestine  only  after  the  cre- 
ation of  a Palestinian  state  and  when 
all  his  fellow  Palestinians  in  the  dias- 
pora have  been  allowed  to  do  the 
same.  Hard  bargaining  between  the 
various  PLO  factions  is  already 
underway. 

(January  23) 


"I'd  have  voted  for  the  people 
who  have  suffered  for  our  country, 
but  they  decided  not  to  stand,"  saya 
Amin,  who  has  only  one  hero: 
Sheikh  Yassin,  the  head  of  the  Is- 
..lamic  Hamas  movement  jailed  in  Is- 
rael. Arid  what  about  Arafat?  “No 
true  hero  can  agree  to  make  peace 
with  the  enemy,"  he  says.  'We  fight 
the  Zionists  and  he  makes  peace 
with  them.” 

Like  all  Palestinians,  these  young 
people  hope  that  their  times  of  un- 
happiness ’•  will  ' soon  be  over. 
Brought  up  to  remember  their  lost 
country,  they  first  want  to  get  it 
back,  and  only  then  maybe  think 
; about  peace  and  possibly  living 
alongside  the  Israelis. 

"Peace  is  good,’'  says  Khaled, 
“but  the  agreement  we  signed  Is  not 
as  good  as  all  that:  The  Palestinians 
don’t  have  the  same  rights  as  the  Is- 
, raelis.  We’re  for  peace  but  not  for  a 
normalisation,  because  tiie  Israelis 
dort't  deserve  1L  They're  doing  noth- 
ing to  encourage  normal  relations.  ' 

“There  are  still  people  In  prison. 
Some  of  our  fighters  can't  return 
home  because  tiie  Israelis  say  they, 
have  blood  on  their  hands.  But 
then  so  do  the  Israelis.  The  rulea'of 
the  game  should  be’  the  samefor 
everyone." 

I ‘ And  Amin  asks:  “Why  ate  Israeli 
| tourists  allowed  to  come  to  Jordah 
j as  they  please  whereas  We’re  hot  al- 
lowed to  visit  otir  own  country?’  • 
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Vietnam  fears  the  US  will  win  the  peace 


Jean-Claude  Pomontl  In  Hanoi 


THE  Vietnamese  president, 
Le  Due  Anil,  when  visiting 
central  Vietnam  recently, 
called  on  local  Communist  Party 
cadres  to  “reinforce  stale  manage- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  (lie  socio-eco; 
nomic  situation'1. 

A few  days  earlier,  the  party's 
general  secretary,  Do  Muoi,  had 
said:  “As  Lenin  taught  us,  we  are  not 
afraid  of  capitalist  companies;  blit, 
we  are  afraid  of  not  being  able  to 
supervise  or  control  them."  In  say- 
ing thm,  he  mainly  had  in  mind  joint 
ventures  with  foreign  companies. 

The  Vietnamese  have  recently 
been  subjected  to  a spate  of  official 
exhortations  to  fight  “the  negative 
effects’'  of  the  openiag  up  of  die 
country  and  the  social  vices  that 
foreign  influences  have  brought  in. 

Hie  newspaper  Quan  Doi  Nhan 
Dan,  organ  of  the  People's  Army, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  "Amer- 
ican strategists”  of  launching  an  “in- 
visible wave  of  attacks"  on 
economic,  cultural  and  diplomatic 
fronts,  because  they  "dream”  that 
the  introduction  of  a market  econ- 
omy in  Vietnam  will  encourage  "a 
new  political  regime"  to  emerge. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
resurgence  of  such  rhetoric.  Last 
year,  when  Vietnam  was  recognised 
by  Washington  and  joined  the  Asso- 
ciation of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(Asean),  it  entered  a world  totally 
different  from  the  one  it  had  known 
when  it  enjoyed  a close  relationship 
with  the  then  Soviet  Union. 

The  shock  to  the  system  has 
been  worse  than  expected.  The. 
speed  at  which  changes  have  been 
taking  place  has  only  exacerbated 
the  traditional  debate  about  the 
degree  of  freedom  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  national  assembly  can 
be  nllowed  without  calling  into  ques- 
tion the  dominant  role  played  by  the 
Communist  Party.  Another  element 
fuelling  the  debate  is  the  prospect  of 
the  party's  eighth  Congress,  which 
is  due  to  be  held  in  Hanoi  in  June. 

Towaixls  the  end  of  last  year  Dao 
Duy  Tung  went  to  Bering.  He  is  the 
fourth-ranking  member  of  the  Polit- 
buro and  probable  successor  to  Do 
Muoi  should  the  latter,  now  aged 
78,  decide  to  retire  from  politics. 


The  opening  of  diplomatic  ties  between  Hanoi  and  Washington  has  boosted  US  investment  in  Vietnam, 
but  the  Vietnamese  are  Btill  suspicious  of  ‘capitalist  companies'  photograph:  hoanq  dinh 


The  Chinese  are  believed  to  have 
repeatedly  warned  the  Vietnamese 
against  taking  the  intentions  of  the 
western  nations,  and  in  particular 
the  US,  at  face  value. 

Despite  the  normalisation  of 
Sino-Vietnantese  relations  in  1991, 
after  30  years  of  mutual  hostility 
that  culminated  in  a brief  but  bloody 
war  between  the  two  countries  in 
,1979.  the  Vietnamese  leaders  still 
distrust  China. 

Moreover,  Beijing  can  no  longer 
lean  on  Hanoi  in  the  way  it  was  able 
to  during  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist Party’s  previous  congress  in 
1991.  when  Politburo  member 
Nguyen  Co  Tliach,  who  had  been 
foreign  minister  for  a decade,  was 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Sino- 
Vietnamese  reconciliation.  At  that 
time  Vietnam  wbb  isolated,  which  is 
no  longer  the  case  today.  . , 

But  large  sections  of  the  party  are 
still  wary,  for  all  that,  of  welcoming 
the  Americans  as  though  they  were 
utterly  disinterested  partners,  Many 
cadres  have  no  intention  of  calling  ■ 


into  question  the  economic  reforms 
and  opening  up  of  the  country 
which  have  produced  the  current 
boom.  But,  like  the  Chinese,  they 
dread  a dollm-fuelled  "peaceful  evo- 
lution” that  could  well  transform  the 
Americans’  defeat  on  the  battlefield 
20  years  ago  into  victory. 

While  keeping  the  lines  of  com- 
munication open  with  Washington, 
the  communist  leadership  remains 
on  its  guard. 

The  dividing  line  between  conser- 
vatives and  reformers  in  the  party 
remains  blurred.  For  example,  it 
has  already  been  generally  agreed 
that  the  ministries  should  be  re- 
grouped in  the  interests  of  effi- 
ciency, and  that  at  the  eighth  Con- 
gress the  secretariate  of  the  central 
committee  should  be  abolished,  or 
at  least  stripped  of  many  of  its  pow- 
ers, on  the  grounds  that  two  decision- 
making bodies  (the  Politburo  and 
the  government)  already  suffice. 

The  keenest  champions  of  reform 
are  believed  to  be  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Vo  Van  Kiet  (number  three  in 


Paris  sets  out  to  restore  its  Pacific  image 


Florence  de  Changy 
In  Canberra ■ 

TEiE  Australian  government  this 
week  set  up  an  international 
commission  on  the  elimination,  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  world.  Its  L7 
members  include  the  former  US 
defence  secretary.  Robert  Mc- 
Namara, the  1995  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner,  Joseph  Rotbtat.  and 
the  former  French  prime  minister, 
Michel  Rocard. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  for  the 
commission  Rocard  will  be  embark- 
ing, in  a purely  private  capacity,  on 
the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  refur- 
bish France’s. image  in  the  South. 
! Pacific  after  President  Jacques 
.Chirac’s  decision  last  June,  to  re- 
sume nuclear  testing  there.  The 
patebing-up  process  will  not,  of 
• course,  be  able  to  get  fully  under 
way  until  the  test  programme  ends 
(reportedly  at  the  end  of  February), 

I,  What  most  took  the  French  by 
surprise  last  year  was  the  virulence 
of  the  Australian  reaction  to  the 
1 tests.  .But  that  reaction  should,  nqt 
be  allowed  to  obscure,  the  faet  that 


over  the  previous  few  years  rela- 
tions between  Canberra  and  Paris 
improved  spectacularly. 

This  was  largely  due  to  .two 
events:  the  signature  in  1988,  under 
Rocard’s  premiership,  of  a peace 
plan  for  New  Caledonia,  and  the 
1992  announcement  by  the  then 
prime  minister,  Pierre  B£r£govoy, 
of  a moratorium  on  nuclear  testing. 
This  new  aspect  of  French  foreign 
policy  enabled, Franco-Australian  re- 
lations to  become  "better  than 
ever”,  in  the  words  of  the  Australian 
trade  minister.  Bob  MacMuJlan. 

The  damage  that  has  ..beep 
caused  by  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
. testing  is  moral  rather  than  eco- 
1 nomic.  France’s  reputation  has  been 
' tarnished,  As  a Sydqey-based  French 
businessman  puts  it;  "It’s  most  defi- 
nitely in  bad  taste  .to  serve  French 
champagne  at  receptions." 

However,  when  the  state,  of 
Franco-Australian  trade  is  looked  at, 

■ the  picture  is  not  nearly  so  bad.  Tire, 
number  of  visa;  applications  for 
France  h$s  not  decreased,  Nor  has 
' the  volume  of  French  Investment  in : 
, Austria dag^th.'  , . 


Major  bilateral  cooperation  deals 
have  not  suffered  from  the  cooling 
of  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  French  embassy  reports 
that  it  has  never  had  so  many  re- 
quests for  partnership  deals  or  ap- 
plications, for  study,  grants..  The 
; number  of  pupils  in  Australia's  four 
. French  schools  has  gone  up. 

As  regards  joint  sea  rescue  and 
maritime  surveillance  operations 
by  the  French  and  Australian 
; authorities  in  the  South  Pacific, 

; "nothing  has  changed”,  according 
, to  an  Australian  diplomat,  Stephen 
1 Henningham. 

| The  alarmist  talk,  commonly 
j heard  in  some  Parisian  circles, 
abo\it  an  “Anglo-Saxon  plot",  to  “luck 
i France  out  of  the  region”  has  more 
| to  ,do‘  with  fantasy  than  focL  Such 
i sentiments  overlook  a major  new  as- 
; pect, of  Australia's  demographic  pat- 
i tern:  people  of  "Aitglo-SaxoiTprigia 
: now  account  for.ouly  60  per  cent  of 
1 the  population,  whose. composition 
has  .i?een  profoundly,  changed  by 
successive  waves  of , new  immi- 
grants since  the  last  war. , . , . . . 

The  “plot11  theory  also  failft  to 


the  Politburo),  and  the  foreign 
minister.  Nguyen  Manh  Cam.  Both 
were  elected  to  the  Politburo  in 
January  1994. 

Leaks  to  the  Vietnamese  press  in 
France  have  revealed  the  existence 
of  confidential  letters  the  two  men 
are  thought  to  have  sent  their  Polit- 
buro colleagues,  explaining  why  they 
wish  to  push  ahead  witli  reforms. 

Tlie  party  can  do  one  of  twu 
things:  it  can  reorganise  itself,  or  it 
can,  more  prudently,  decide  to  forge 
ahead  in  two  phases,  by  announcing 
for  example  that  the  agenda  of  the 
congress  will  be  complemented  by  a 
second  national  conference  in  two 
years’  time. 

Meanwhile,  given  that  the  coun- 
try needs  to  define  itself  hi  relation 
to  an  outside  world,  which  it  often 
looks  at  through  the  same  prism  ns 
China,  the  influence  of  Us  larger 
neighbour — the  result  of  centuries 
of  coexistence  and  a shared  cultural 
heritage  — is  bound  to  prove 
crucinl. 

(January  23) 


grasp  the  nationalist  dimension  of 
Australian  antinuclear  feeling,  which 
was  probably  more  directed  against 
tire  British,  than  the  French  them- 
selves once  the  British  prime  minis- 
ter, John  Major,  had  come  out  in 
support  of  Chirac’s  decision. 

Those  who  believe  in  a "plot”  also 
overlook  the  high  degree  of  Frnn- 
cophilia  that  has  led  many  senior 
Australian  civil  servants  to  train  in 
France.  "Of  the  12  people  who  took 
part  in  our  daily  meetings  devoted 
to  the  issue  of  nuclear  tests,  seven 
or  eight  spoke  French,  and  three 
had  been  students  at  ENA  [Ecole 
1 Nationaie  .d’Ad  ministration,  the 
French  college  for.  high-flying  civil 
servants],"  says  a senior  qfficial  in 
the  foreign  ministry.  . 

It  is  tljlaFrancophilia  that  has. 
been  so  .seriously  dented  by  the  nu-. 
cleqr  test  episode., It  will  be  no  easy, 
task  to  pqt. raiders  right  According, 
■to  Kirn  Jones,,  deputy  secretary  at 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  trade,,  and  a former  Australian 
ambassador  id  Pails,  it  will  take 
j "several  ..years”,  to  restore  the  cli- 
i mate  of  mutual  trust  that  existed  her 
tween : the , tyro  countries  until  the 
fateful  announcement  of  June  13. . 
i i , j (January  25) 


France  sticks 
to  its  nuclear 
energy  policy 


EDITORIAL 


THE  future  of  nuclear  poww 
worldwide  nppenrs  to  be 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Its  pros- 
pects looked  rosy  20  years  ago 
when  steep  rises  In  oil  prices  left 
the  western  notions  In  a state  of 
shock  us  they  came  to  terms  with 
tile  dreadful  possibility  of  a seri- 
ous and  lasting  energy  shortage. 

Yet  by  then  die  atom  was  no 
longer  perceived  as  the  miracle 
solution  promised  by  scientists 
in  the  1950s.  There  were  even 
beginning  to  he  doubts  about 
the  safety  of  nuclear  Installa- 
tions. But  it  was  a question  of 
getting  priorities  right,  and  there 
was  no  denying  the  simple  fret  j 
that  100  grammes  of  uraniuiu 
could  produce  as  much  energy 
us  n tonne  of  oil. 

Programmes  to  build  nuclear 
power  stations  were  launched  in 
all  the  developed  countries.  The 
result  today  is  that  431  reactors 
in  44  countries  provide  5 per 
cent  of  world  energy  needs, 
while  34  others  are  being  built 
in  France,  Japan,  Russia  and 
Ukraine,  as  well  ns  in  fast-devel- 
oping countries,  such  ns  China, 
South  Korea,  Pakistan,  Indo- 
nesia and  Taiwan.  Even  so,  the  | 
nuclear  industry  now  seems  to 
have  puBsed  Its  heyday. 

Since  the  accidents  at  Three 
Mile  Island  (United  States)  In 
1979  and  at  Chernobyl  (Ukraine) 
in  1986,  public  opinion  has 
proved  powerful  enough  in  Ger- 
many to  bring  its  nuclear  pro- 
gramme to  a halt:  28  of  the  40 
pluuned  power  stations  howl 
been  built.  The  situation  is  shni* 
lur  in  die  US,  whose  110th 
power  stnlion  is  now  unlikely 
ever  to  sec  the  light  of  duy.  . 

In  their  fight  ugainst  nuclear 
power,  environmentalists  have 
vocently  had  the  support  of  cer- 
tain finnnclnl  experts,  who  have 
revised  their  profitability  calcu- 
lations. Under  pressure  frotf 
tiie  City,  tlie  British  government 
has  thus  postponed  the  privati- 
sation of  its  16  existing  nuclear 
power  stations  and  decided  not 
to  build  any  more.  , 

The  main  reason  for  this  U- 
turn  has  been  tlie  fall  In  the  cost 
of  fossil  fuels  and  the  discovery 
of  new  deposits,  whlcu  means 
they  will  not  run  out  as  soon  a* 
was  originally  thought. 

This  brings  up  the  fimdams*1' 
tal  question;  was  it  and  is  it  styj, 
a good  idea  to  continue  banking 
on  nuclear  energy?  The  clear,  aif 
swer  Is  no.  . . i 

But  France,  .the  country 
the  second-largest  number  of  fft- 
| actors  In  the  world  (56),  seems 
Impervious  to  such  arguments^ , 
Tlie  authorities  Have  denieo, 
there  is  any  need  for  k p'np-. 

■ debate  about  the  wisdom  .qfnjanj: 
tainlng  such  policies.  It  is  J*®1 
time  they  changed  tbeir.mlnd^,.,:- 
(January  24)  . 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS 

SCHOOL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

RESEARCH  FELLOW 

Thia  poat,  funded  aa  part  of  the  E8RC  Global  Environ  men  tal 
Chengs  Programme  ia  available  from  1 April  1996  for  n fined  term 
of  18  monthe  in  the  first  imUuico,  with  the  possibility  of  extension 
for  a further  six  months.  The  appointee  will  Investigate  the 
environmental  awareness  end  understanding  of  business  derision- 
makers  with  reference  to  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  and  global 
warming,  paying  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  Individual 
companies  develop  environmental  strategies  end  the  manner  in 
which  these  are  designed  and  implemented.  The  project  will  focus 
primarily  on  UK  businesses,  but  also  include  comparative  analysis 
of  French  and  German  experience. 

The  appointee  will  have  a PhD  in  Business  Studies,  Economics, 
Geography,  European  Studies  or  a related  discipline.  Hefcke  will 
have  experience  in  qualitative  research,  including  the  design  nnd 
execution  of  Mml-siructured  interviews.  The  post  will  be  based  in 
Leeds  but  will  involve  travel  within  Britain,  France  and  Germany. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  with  fluency  in  French 
and/or  German. 

Salary  will  be  on  the  scale  for  Rosearoh  Staff  Grade  IA 
within  the  ranges  £14,817  - £16,986  pa. 

Informal  enquiries  to  Dr  Martin  Purvis,  tel  0118  233  6761  or  e- 
raail:  maTtinfigcog.  Ireds.ac.uk 

Application  forms  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  Mrs  Jo  Shorrocks,  School  of  Geography,  University  of 
Leeds,  Leeds  LSI  9JT  U.K.  (telephone  *U  <0)  113  283  3311 
or  email  JoOgeogJeeda.ao.uk)  quoting  the  reference  number 
82/100. 

Closing  date  for  applications:  1 March  1993. 

The  University  of  Leeds  promotes  an  equal  opportunities  policy 

Promoting  excellence  in  teaching,  learning 
and  research 


There  fa  a world-wide  requirement  for  energy  for  energy 
engineers  who  hqve  a sound  understanding  of  thermal, 
processes  and  (heir  erwlromtonta!  Impacts.  Several  years  ago, 
si  the  request  of  a consortium  of  indusiifes.  this  one  year  MSo 
course  in  Thermal-Energy  Processes  was  established  to  help 
satisfy  that  requirement,  ft  offers  graduates  of  engineering  or' 
physical  sciences  the  opportunity  to  develop;  and  enhance  their 
Careers  as  energy  engineers.  Taught  topics  Include; 

Heat  Transfer  ^ Process  Control  Control 
Fuels  and  Combustion  Demand -Skis  Management  , - 
• Applied  Thermal  Design  M Managing  Environmental  Impacts 

For  further  Information  contact  pr  M.  Ndwbordugh  (Ref 
3103}  course  Director,  Department  of  Applied  Energy, 
Crtoriflekf  University,  Bedford  MM3  OALTefc  01234  7801 1 1 
exL8291  FauQt234  760728  • 


Manage  Overseas 
Applications 

Senior  Grants  Of flcor  £2b,ooo  - £30,000 
Grants  Officer  £17,300  -£24,900 

London,  WC2 


Over  2,460  charities  and  voluntary  groups  in  all  parts 
of  tha  UK  have  been  awarded  grants  totalling 
almost  £160  million  by  the  Board.  Now  help  us  extend 
this  grant  giving  to  UK  charities  operating  overseas, 
if  you  understand  field  work  In  developing  countries 
and  have  a minimum  of  2 years'  experience  of  grant  jg 

assessment  and  administration  In  a large  organ- 
laation  - help  run  our  UK  based  grants  operation 
for  overseas  charities  and  voluntary  groups.  H 

A faultless,  efficient  grants  system  will  rely 
upon  the  team’s  ability  to  test  each 
organisation’s  eligibility,  process  applicable 
applications  through  appropriate  Assessors  Mat 

and  progress-chase  to  tight  deadlines.  N A 1 

Articulate,  numerate  and  computer  literate,  LCT 
you  must  have  a sound  grasp  of  voluntary  CHA 


tussore  NATIONAL  Jr"**5 

I Iterate,  LOTTERY  | 

«untary  CHARIT1BS  ^Ono 

BOARD 

Positively  committed  to  eauel  oooortunltv 


sector  practice  end  funding  and  tha  ability  to  cope 
under  preasu  re. 

Candidates  for  the  Senior  position  must  have  2 years' 
experience  in  policy  development  related  to  grant  giving  In 
order  to  contribute  to  overseas  policy.  Ybu  will 
S,  supervise  a small  team  for  which  experience  of 
•a  managing  Btafr  Is  essential. 

^ For  further  details  and  application  form 
■ please  contact  the  Personnel  Department, 
M National  Lottery  Charities  Board,  St  Vincent 
^ House,  30  Orange  Street,  London  WC2H  THFf. 
^ Hals  0171  747  6213/8303  (24  hour  answer- 
^AL  phones)  or  0171  747  3237  du  ring  office  bourn. 

Please  quote  reft  31  for  the  Senior  Grants 
Officer  (overseas).  Pleas*  quote  ref:  83  for 
TBS  the  Grants  Officer  (overseas). 


Learn  to  Teach 
English  in  Calrnsy 
Australia 

at  International  House 
Teacher  Training 
Centre 


RSA/Cambrldge  Certificate 
courses 

Contact  8!mon  Bradley 
International  House 
Queensland  Box  7368, 
Calms  4870,  Qld.  Australia 
Fax:  (070)313464 
Phone:  (070)  313466 


Advertisements 

It  >8  a condition  of  acceptance  of 
advertisement  orders  that  tha 
proprietors  of  Tha  Guardian  Weeto/ 
do  not  guarantee  tha  insertion  of 
any  particular  advertisement  on  a 
specified  date,  or  at  all.  although 
every  effort  wPI  be  made  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  advertisers;  further 
they  do  not  accept  Debility  lor  any 
toss  or  dftmaflo  caused  by  an  error 
or  inaccuracy  <n  the  printing  or  non- 
appearance  or  any  advertisement. 
They  also  reserve  tha  right  to 
ctessify  correctly  any  advertisement, 
edit  or  delate  any  objectionable 
wording  or  reject  any 
edvertteemwit- 

Although  ovary  advertisement  is 
carefully  checked,  occasionally 
mistakes  do  occur.  We  therefore 
ask  advertisers  to  assist  us  by 
checking  their  advertisements 
carefully  and  advise  us  tmmedateiy 
should  an  error  occur.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  accept  responsibly 
for  more  than  ONE  INCORRECT 
Inserttofr  ’and  that  no  rapublcatlon 
will  be  granted  In  the  case  of 
typographical  or  minor  changes 
wWcb  do.not  aflficL  Ihg  value  of  the 
advertisement.  , 
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FIELD  DIRECTOR 
OPPORTUNITIES  WITH  SCF 

MALAWI 

SCF  has  been  Involved  In  Malawi  sine*  the  1950s  and  programmes  In  recent  years  have 
Included  water,  health,  refugees  end  drought  relief.  Thera  are  also  plans  to  expand  SCF's  wort 
in  the  field  of  food  security. 

As  field  director  you  will  have  overall  responsibility  for  the  strategic  development  of  the 
programme  and  lead  a diverse  team  of  expatriate  and  national  personnel.  A key  teak  will  be  to 
develop  further  a child-focus  In  our  current  and  new  areas  of  work. 

PAKISTAN 

SCF  has  a long  tradition  of  working  to  Pakistan,  a major  part  of  which  was  work  with  Afghan 
refugees.  As  this  work  has  been  winding  down.  SCF  Pakistan  has  identified  as  lie  prtorfttee  over 
tha  next  few  years  to  be  work  In  the  areas  of  child  rights,  girl’s  primary  education,  women's  and 
children's  health. 

The  Pakistan  programme  has  been  changing  substantially  and  planned  new  ways  of 
working  include  tha  development  of  local  NGO  capacity;  stronger  focus  on  children's 
perspectives,  needs  and  Interests  and  increased  sensitivity  to  the  challenges  posed  by  gander 
Issues.  Based  In  Islamabad,  you  will  manage  and  lead  (he  development  of  this  new  work  and 
have  a brief  to  oversee  potential  developments  for  SCF  In  Afghanistan. 

For  both  posts  you  will  have  substantial  International  experience  of  managing  overseas 
development  programmes;  and  tha  ability  to  lead  the  process  of  change;  strong  analytical  skills; 
the  ability  to  think  and  plan  strategically;  and  strong  senior  level  negoUaHonfrepresentatton 
experience. 

These  posts  have  accompanied  status  and  are  offered  on  a 25  month  contract  with  a salary 
of  £23, 331  p.a  which  should  be  tax  free.  You  can  also  expect  a generous  benefits  package 
Including  accommodation,  Bights  and  other  Bvtng  expenses. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form  please  write  to  Jenny  Thomas  tor  the  Malawi 
position  and  Janet  Curtls-Bronl  for  tha  Pakistan  position,  Overseas  Personnel,  SCF,  1 7 Grove 
Lens,  London  SE6  3RD.  Fax:  0171  7937610.  - ^ _ 

Closing  dats:  1 st  March  1 893. 

SCF  alms  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 


Savethe  Children 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


■ 


First  Class  School  (General  Culture,  Languages  and  Finishing)  in  the  Middle 
East,  with  boarding  facilities  and  curriculum  adapted  to  Islamic  customs,  ■ 

requires  dedicated 

PRINCIPAL 

She  should  have:- 
- Organisational  akil  la 

- Knowledge  of  many  cultures,  not  only  European 

-Capacity  for  tyotivatin^  And  directing' staff  t:  ! , 

- Experience  of  living  and  working  in  Arab  culture 

: - Ejxperience  of  boarding  school  life  . . , ’ ; 

- Excellent  manners and  presentation  . 

\ -Peraonal integrity : 

Please  send  Curriculum  Vitae  with  references  and  photography  tot 
; ABok  GBQ  69,  The  Guardian  Weekly, 

A . 164  Deansgate,  Manchester  M60  2HR 
. ; United  Kingdom.  ’ ' 
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I Feed  the 

CHILDREN 


Regional  Director, 
Former  Soviet  Union, 
Programme  Department 
£25,000  - £26,000  pa 


WgS2£&Faa  £25,000  ■ £26,000  pa 

Feed  die  Children  (Europe)  Is  an  International  relief  agency  responding  to  disasters  and 
emergencies.  FfC(E)  currently  operates  programmes  in  Bosnia,  Albania,  Haiti,  Rwanda, 
Liberia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  with  expansion  into  other  countries 
constantly  under  review. 

As  a result  of  restnicluring  our  programme  department  we  require  a person  to  provide 
management  support  to  our  programmes  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Rased  in  die  UK, 
the  postholder  will  have  responsibility  for  FTC(E)  current  held  programmes  in  the  FSU 
and  will  lead  the  process  of  programme  expansion  into  new  areas. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  at  least  five  years  experience  in  the  development, 
implementation  and  management  of  aid  programmes,  including  at  least  one  year  of  direct 
field  experience  In  the  region.  Also,  experience  in  emergency  programme  management, 
planning  and  evaluation  are  required. 

To  apply  for  tliis  opportunity,  please  send  your  CV  with  covering  letter,  by  February 
19th,  1996  to  James  Davidson,  Overseas  Personnel  Manager  at: 

Feed  the  Children  (Europe) 

82  Caveraham  Road 
Reading  RG1  8AE 

Fax  01734  581  230 

email  10n523.3025@compuserve.com 

Only  shortlisted  candidates  will  be  contacted.  Initial  interviews  will  be  held  during 
the  week  of  February  20th.  1996. 


HORN  OF  AFRICA 


*•25'  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

Oxfam  America,  an  international  development  and  relief  organization  seeks  a skilled 
team  leader  to  develop  and  implement  a program  for  1 lorn  of  Africa  that  is  consistent 
with  the  expressed  aims  and  needs  of  the  local  people  and  the  policies,  philosopliies 
and  resources  of  Oxfam  America. 

The  contract  position  is  for  two  years,  and  will  be  based  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 
Over  five  (5)  years  of  development,  administrative,  and  management  experience 
along  with  academic  and  practical  familiarity  with  the  region  is  required. 

Must  have  die  ability  to  communicate  in  the  language/s  of  the  legion  plus  English.  I 
Required  to  have  strong  proposal  writing  and  communications  skills,  financial  and 
cash  flow  experience,  and  advocacy,  program  monitoring  and  evaluation  experience. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  Excellent  benefits  available.  Women 
encouraged  to  apply. 

To  apply,  submit  cover  letter  and  resume  by  3/ 1/96  to  Oxfam  America,  26  West 
Street.  Boston,  MA  02111-1206  USA,  Attention:  HR/HARR/GW 

Oxfam  America  is  an  EEO/AA  employer. 


To  C'lato  vo m advaitiao'nvnt 
T»l  *44  (01  101  034  SflKfl  ot 
Fll  .44  (0)  101  03H  4 HA 


VETAID  COUNTRY  PROGRAMME 
CO-ORDINATOR 
MOZAMBIQUE 


H.JP*  UfnU-llMtfrr.-.i* 


VETAID  is  a Scottish  NGO  working  in  livestock 
development  in  Africa,  uud  Asia  We  are  currently 
seeking  a Country  Programme  Co-ordlnatm*.  based  in 
Maputo.  You  will  be  representing  VETAID  at  the 
highest  levels  within  the  conn  tty,  developing  new 
works  as  well  as  overseeing  our  established  projects  in 
lnlnambane  and  Tele  Provinces. 

The  candidate  sliould  have  at  least  10  years  experience 
of  development  work,  preferably  a Portuguese  speaker. 
Ideally,  you  will  lie  a livestock  specialist  with 
appropriate  tropical  experience  and  qualifications. 
Initially  the  post  will  be  for  it  period  of  12  months 
starting  in  mid  April/ May  1996. 

For  application  form  and  job  description  please  phone  / 
fax  Jeremy  Davies.  National  Co-ordinator.  VETAID, 
CTVM,  Easter  Bush,  Roslin,  Midlothian,  ICH25  9RG, 
tel/fax  (0044)  0131 445  3129. 

Closing  dale  for  applications  16  February  1996. 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  BIRMINGHAM 

School  of  Etootronio  and  Eloelrloal  Engineering 

Research  Fellow 

Mtcrunuichhu’d  Active  Antennas 

A vacancy  has  orrurre^J  in  the  &*tocl  of  Ekctronic  and  Electrical 
Enginewing  to  e suitably  qualified  rejnvetar  to  woik  on  a r-.f.v  contract 
commencing  1st  Februaiy  199f>  for  a pftfiM  of  3 years  In  thn  areas  of 
Micro  machined  Active  Antennas.  TWs  o*  ring  piece  of  worn  involves  the 
integration  of  active  devices  ink*  Doth  pMfto  and  non-  planar  antennas  with 
silicon  mlcrumactiinrsj  slmcturwa  nnd  mf  lw  led  by  Professor  Hall  at  Tt»e 
University  of  Birmingham  m cofloboraiion  Win  Dr.  V.  Fusco  m Queens 
University  Belfast. 

the  successhM  applicant  will  be  working  m the  Communications 
Engineering  Research  Group  wrtch  has  an  extremely  successful  record  In 
the  area  cl  active  Integrated  antennas. 

Salary  range:  E14.3 1 7-C15.986. 

Application  forma  [returnable  by  26  February  1996)  and  further 
particulars  are  available  from  The  Director  or  Staffing  Bervlow, 
The  Unlvaralty  of  Birmingham,  Edflbaaton,  Birmingham  BIB 
2TT,  telephone  0121  414  6483  (24  hours). 

E-mallt  8TAFF1NQ0BHAMAC.UK 
Quota  refer  one  a Q 19140/06. 

Working  towards  uqual  opportunities. 

TTie  University  Is  an  exempt  Chari  tv  which  exists  to  advance  learning  to  the 
highest  level  tor  the  benefit  of  its  otudents  and  society  at  large. 


University  of  Durham 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Social  Policy 

[f  you  have  a good  social  science  degree,  we  would 
welcome  your  application  for  full  »r  purl-lime 
postgraduate  study. 

Research  degrees:  We  offer  a wide  range  of  research 
opportunities  (MA.  MPhil,  PhD)  across  die  range  of 
Sociology  nnd  Social  Policy. 

Taught  Masters  Programme: 

* Contemporaiy  Sociology':  Studies  in  Social.  Pnlitir:il 
ami  Cultural  Order 

* Sociology  of  Industrial  Society 

* Coininuiiily  Studies 

Each  route  comprises  compulsory  and  optional  modules 
from  the  following: 

Sociology  and  Social  Policy;  Research  Training; 
Computing  and  Statistics;  Health  uud  Health  Policy: 
Community  Care;  Social  and  Political'll  jeory; 

Community  Development,  Industry  Economy  and 
Society:  Urban  Issues;  Managing  Change;  Youth  - Policy 
and  Practice:  New  Structures  of  Social  Politics:  Sociology 
of  Knowledge; 'Hie  Interaction  Order;  The  Cultural  Turn; 
Cultural  History;  Serious  Crime;  Theories  of  Gender 
Relations. 

For  more  information  contact  Sarah  Goff, 
Department  of  Sociology  & Social  Policy,  University 
of  Durham,  Elvet  Riverside,  New  Elvet,  Durham 
DH1  3JT,  UK.  Tel.  + 44 191  374  2310;  e-mail 
s.e.gaff@durham.ac.uk 


Investing  in  teaching  and  research 


To  place  your  advertisement 
Td  +44  (0)  161  884  8686  Fax  +44  (0)  161  889  *4436 
Tho  Guardian  Weekly.  1 64  Doansgate, 
Manchester  M60  2RR  England 


MA,  MPhil  and  PhD 
History,  English  and 
History  of  Art 

MA  8lngle/multl  disciplinary,  fulMIme/part-tlme, 
core,  options  and  dissertation. 

MPhll/PhD  tull/part-time. 

MA  Humanities 
and  Research 
Methodology 

Full  details  from  The  Administrator,  School 
of  Humanities, 

Oxford  Brookes 

University,  Oxford  RRnnRFq 

0X3  OBP.  urevittrfv 

Tel:  +44(0)1885  484127 
Fax:  + 44  (0)  1885  484082 

Working  with  students  to  achieve  excellence 
through  diversity 


++m 


Health  unlimited 


Health  Unlimited  < Registered  Charily  no  L“.>05:t.rti  works  in  less 
developed  countries  In  improve  the  hen  I III  of  communities  iitfecltd 
by  conflict. 

BRAZIL:  COUNTRY  MANAGER 

To  develop  ru-w  initinlive  :md  manage  a son*1*  of  I'HC  projects 
based  in  ruimle  was  uf  the  Amazon  rainlouM  working  with* 
number  of  indigenous  groups,  nihber  tappers,  landless 
peas; i ms  ami  forest  smidUtoldeis.  Hu-  is’vsuii  will  lx- 
responsible  for  plsmuing  and  maiingenn-ul  nl  health  pnijnl 
th'tivilies  with  :i  number  of  individual  |»i>ijint  managi-rsaivl 
their  staff:  supervision  and  ixnvisinu  of  ;*i  r:xmn«-l 
management;  .KVuunling  ipnijecl  filmin'  n). administrative  and 
logistical  support  fur  project  activities,  liaising  and 
coordinating  with  diiliavnl  government  ministries, 
iulenialional  I mu  In  s and  local  urganisatiuiis.  S/ln*  will  lie 
based  in  Sao  Paulo  lull  must  lie  prepared  to  travel  throughout 
the  Amazon  region. 

Applicants  must  have  llunit  I'urliiguesi , management  skills, 
PIIC  and  overseas  development  expel  iem  rand  good 
mlcrpcrsnnul/diplnmniic  skills. 

SOMALILAND:  PROJECT  MANAGER 

To  continue  the  implemeniiuinn  of  a I'llC  training  and  capacity 
building  pmjerl  in  an  unstable  area.  T*h«-  person  will  be 
responsible  for  overall  mnnngeineiil  indnding:  liaison  ami 
negotiation  with  local  elders,  govern  it  lent  Imilth  workers  and 
village  health  committees  to  ensure  mi  open  mid  transparent 
mode  o(  oiHTaliun.  So  pel  vision  of  |irojecl  activities,  slnff, 
logistics,  narrative  and  llnanclal  reporting.  i iiminimlcalloiis 
ami  Unison  with  donors,  ot  her  NC.Us,  UN  agencies  nail 
government  will  nlsu  Ik*  required. 

Applicants  must  linvc  good  written  nnd  sjmken  English, 
nmnagement  skills,  experience  in  PIIC  and  in  n less  developed 
country,  good  interpersonal/ diplomatic  skills.  Knowledge 
Somali  language  and  culture  and  experience  in  conflict  areas  b 
desirable. 

LAOS:  TEAM  LEADER 

To  continue  the  implementation  ol  n PIIC  training  project  in 
Allapeu  province.  The  person  will  be  responsible  for:  project 
planning  nnd  management;  monitoring  and  reporting  to  the 
regional  office;  administration,  finance  (project  accounts)  and 
logistics  of  the  project;  liaising  with  government  authorities 
and  other  NGOs;  project  activities  including  training  local 
health  staff  in  planning  and  management  of  health  services, 
monitoring  and  evalunting  PHC  methods. 

Applicants  must  have  good  written  and  spoken 
management  skills,  experience  In  PHC  and  in  a less  develop^, 
country,  excellent  communication  and  reporting  skills,  i 
Terms  and  conditions:  minimum  12  months  contract,  fli&j1 
insurance  and  Using  expenses  are  provided,  the 
unaccompanied,  salary  to  be  confirmed.  Closing  date : 1S/2/96.. 


FREELANCE  JOURNALISM  AND  CREATIVE 
WRITING  COURSES  BY  DISTANCE  LEARNING 

K,d'!,l  jy  '5 1"  5 J g^TT£TT?3lEa 

.IG’vV.  22  Upbrook  Mows.  H.jysvvitler  I orslon  ’* 

Tel:  +44(0)171  706  3790  Fox:  +44(0)171  706  3780 
Email.  lMfo@lsjournalisiii.coni 

•'»m  I 'K'  l 70  venrs  of  (i?ar.!ii,v|  si.i'.cuss  1- 
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f UNIVERSITY  of  natai 

;i  l)UR[{\N(  SOU  I I I AFRICA  ) 


<v' An  eclual  opportunity,  affirmative  art  ion  university. 

DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDAT?ON*^BBBi 


Applications  are  invited  for  appointment  to  the  post  of : 

DIRECTOR 

Ref  No.  D1 7/96  Clos,n0  Date:  29  February  1996 

The  University  of  Natal, « a leading,  institution  of  learning  and  tertiary  education 
l^bnIyyaZmtonaVly  emPowarln9  and  incorporating  the  community,  both' 

To  maintain  its  position  of  excellence  in  education,  research  and  application  ihe 
University  seeks  to  appoint  a Director  of  the  hiatal  University  development 
lar:;A,S  0 SemvR?S,t,?n  'J10  adniinistralion  of  the  University 
moinfAn^rft  "If  Tu^h'-  ***mf9  donated  funds  for  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  the  University,  its  faculties,  departments  and  units. 


a^W-«m;Strat^i,Td  finanVal  as  « experience  wilh 
CBOs,  NGOs  and  foundations  will  be  an  advantage.  Experience  of  large-scale 
fundraising  and  a demonshated  ability  to  plan,  organise  and  control  all  aspects  of 
a fundraising  operation  will  be  a strong  recommendation. 


The  position  matures  a reasonable  amount  of  travel  within  South  Africa  and  ihe 
maintenance  ot  rinks  with  toy  donors. 

Qualified  and  interested  persons  are  invited  to  forward  a curriculum  vitae 

which  cflAllrn  /llin  H MM  J l_l f I I 


Humon  Resources  DMshn,  University  of  Natal.  Private  Bag  X10, 
Dalbrtdge,  4014.  Telephone  ( 031 J 260-1446,  Fax  (0&1)  260-2139.  Please 
quote  the  reference  number. 


PARTNERS  IN  PROGRESS 


♦O’DONOGHUE  RECRUITMENT  4992 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NATAL 

;i  DUKHAN  ( SOUTH  AFRICA  ) 

y , 

An  equal  pppor tu n i t y , • a f f i r mat i vo  action  university. 

SCHOOL  OF  DEVELOPMENT  STUmTT«M 


Applications  are  invited  for  appointment  to  the  post  of : 

SENIOR  LECTURER/LECTURER  (3YR.  CONTRACT) 

Ref  No,  D 16/96  Closing  Dole:  23  February  1996 

The  School  af  Development  Studies  is  seeking  applications  for  a senior 
lecturer/lecturer  to  tegen  and  assist  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  Masters  Program 
in  Development  Studies  as  well  as  supervise  Phd  theses.  This  is  a new  post 
graduate  program  which  alms  to  produce  students  who  are  able  lo  analyse, 
ormulate  ancTevaiuato  alternative  development  policies  rather  than  to  be  merely  , 
mowledgeabie  about  alternative  development  theories.  The  applicant  should 
have  a suitable  background  and  experience  in  development  studies  or  a related 
discipline.  A higher  degree  (preferably  a PhD)  and  research  experience  in  the 
social  science  related  to  development  studies  is  essential.  The  incumbent  will  be 
required  to  teach  development  studies  from  an  international  perspective  and  be 
expected  to  conduct  research  on  development  issues. 

The  successful  applicant  wijl  intiglly  be  employed  on  a three  year  contract  which, 
aHer  review;  can  be  confirmed  as  a permanent  position.  Remuneraton  and 
, conditions  of  service  will  be  on  the  Senior  Lecturers/ Lecturers  Salary  Scale 
I subject  to  negotiation. 

Applicants  are  invited  to  submit  a curriculum  vitae,  names,  full  addresses, 

iflW  IMumL... I / — !l  Ml  I.M.l  *1  k » -L  I _ .( . 


rrivate  Bag  a 

31*2602139) 


PARTNERS  IN  PROGRESS 


♦ODONOGW*  REaiHTMaiT  4991 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMA: 

theatre,  film,  television  1 
Full  aad  part  time  Misters  degrees:  • 

* MA  in  Feminist  Performance  6 ptA  in  TVIeviskm  Studies 
* Dlptoma/MA  In  Film  and  Television  (full- time  only) 

* MUu/PhD:  a wide  range  of  research  supervision  nvaJlable. 

For  more  Information  visit  our  homepage  at: 

http/www.brl ajc.uk/depta/drama/ 

“ntact  Postgraduate  Administrator  (GW),  Department  of  Drama, 
Cantocka  Close,  Bristol,  BS8 IUP  England  • 

' Phone  +44  (0)117-028  7833  Pak:  +44(0)  117  928  8261  . 

E-mart:  raaricalnfieidabristol.ac.uk  . ’ 


FINANCE  MANAGERS  (2) 

Reaponalble  for  dniaciil 
adnloblratton  of  mn W^loral  roHef 
program 

For  Sudani  financial  raanagrmenl  ot 
USAID  grant;  adrtie  eubgranieea  on 
budget  proposals; 

For  Kenya;  dally  management  of 
accounting  and  grant  activities;  • | 


fiuincc  or  eceounllng  (CPA  preferred) 
naive  financial  mgL  experience; 
strong  organlsarloosl  and  admin.  skDIs. 
f\n&hna  are  for  P -12  monlha. 

Contact  Suaan  Rtrhli  Intern atkmd 
. geOctie  Committee, 

New  Yorfci  Teli  001 212  B8l  3082  or 
ffen  001  2)2  SSI  8180 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  & ELECTRONIC  ENGINEERING 

Research  Assistant 

System  Design  Aspects  for  Sensorless  Variable 

Speed  Induction  Motor  Drives 

VVofWrig  on  a major  research  programme  In  the  field  of  sensorfsss  Induction  motor  drives,  the 
objective  of  the  programme  Is  to  develop  the  design  of  enhanced  performance  sensorless  Induction 
motor  drives  In  collaboration  with  a number  of  UK  drives  manufacturers. 

The  post  will  Involve  (he  development  of  sensorless  drive  algorithms  and  tholr  microcontroller 
unplamentaWon  for  commercial  drive  prototypes.  The  work  also  requires  the  electronic  Interfacing 
between  the  controller  end  a number  of  commercial  drive  products. 

Ihe  successful I candidate  will  be  required  to  work  closely  with  other  members  of  the  research  team  and 
also  to  liaise  with  engineers  from  Industry.  The  Ideal  candidate  will  have  experience  el  postgraduate  or 
an  equivalent  level  In  electronic  drives  (especially  Induction  motor  drives).  Candidates  with  a good 
Knowledge  of  Induction  machine  control,  PWM  strategies  and  real-time  microprocessing  will  be  preferred. 
Salary  will  not  exceed  £15.988  pe.  The  pOBt  Is  available  tor  b period  of  21  months. 

Ks? 5Sl5JirSn^™BtMressed t0 DrQM  Asher,  tel:  +44 <0)  115  951 5545 or  Dr  K J Bradley, 
loi.  +44  (0)  llo  951  5558 

Applicants  should  send  a detailed  CV,  together  with  the  names  of  flJRE 

two  referees,  to  Dr  G M Asher,  Department  of  Electrical  & Electronic 
Engineering,  The  University  of  Nottingham,  University  Park,  JR 1 

Nottingham  NG7  2RD.  Closing  date:  23  February  1996.  ES'N. 


7he  University  of  Nottingham  la  a reseercMed  Institution  which 
provides  the  highest  quality  teaming  environment  and  Is  committed 
to  equal  opportunities  in  emptoyment. 


The  University  of 
Nottingham 


lV=1\:ia',=i  PRWECr  MANAGER, 

IWM  llSl  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  PROJECT  COMPONENT 
Y E A k s Angoche  town,  Nampula  Province,  Mozambique 

Responsible  for  the  effective  implementation  of  a subcomponent  of  the 
Development  of  Artisanal  Fisheries  project.  The  objective  of  the  project  will  be  to 
increase  income  and  economic  productivity  of  mainly  fishing  households  by 
establishing  and/or  strengthening  the  capacity  of  MBEU.  a local  NGO.  and 
community  based  organizations  lo  provide  savings  and  credit  services  for  inainlv 
fishing-related  activities. 

The  requirements  include  a bachelors  degree  in  business  ad nunist ration,  or  related 
field;  three  years  of  practical  experience  in  urban  or  rural  financial  services 
programming,  fluency  in  English;  functional  level  in  both  oral  and  written 
Portuguese  or  Spanish. 

The  position  is  for  two  years  and  die  start  date  is  immediate.  Please  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  CARE,  HR  Department,  151  Ellis  Street,  Atlanta,  GA  30303-2439, 
or  fax  404-577-94 18. 


N O R.D  AN  G L I A 


Education  Group 


Worldwide  Education 

Nord  Anglia  Education  Group  is  the  largest  provider  of  private  education  in  Britain 
with; 

INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE  ACADEMIES  - year-round  English  Language 
courses  to  suit  alt  needs  in  Britain,  New  Zealand  and  USA.' 

NORD  ANGLIA  INTERNATIONAL  - vacation  courses  for  groups  and  individuals 
throughout  Britain,  Ireland  and  USA.  Year-round  short  stay  educational  tours. 

ACCESS  TO  BRITISH  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  - at  the  Group’s  day  and 
boarding  schools  in  Britain,  including  preparation  for  University. 

For  further  details  write  to: 

Ewen  Mackenzie-Bowie,  REF.  GW 
. , . Nord  Anglia  Education  PLC 

10  Eden  Place/  CHEAlDLE,  SK8  1AT,  UK 

^ +44  (0)161-491  4409  E-mail;  10053g.40gcompuserve.com  . 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


To  piece  yoUr  advertisement 

Tel  +44  (0)  161  834  8888 

, ' or' . . .•  . 

Fax  *44  (Q)  161  830  4436 

! The  Gtuoidian  Weakly, . 

184  Dean  sgate, 
Manchester  M80  2flR  • 
England 


24  FEATURES  


Declaring  war  on  war  itself 


fn  his  first  newspaper  article  since  winning  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  Joseph  Rotblat  argues  that  to  end  the 
danger  of  nuclear  genocide  we  must  renounce  war 


Here  then  is  the  problem  which  we 
Present  to  you,  stark  and  dreadful 
and  inescapable.  Shall  we  put  an  end  I 
to  III  e human  race,  or  shall  mankind 
renounce  war? 

rHIS  WAS  the  question  posed 
in  1955  in  the  Russell-Ein- 
stein  Manifesto.  It  was  not  a 
rhetorical  question.  It  was  put  at 
that  Lime  because  of  the  realisation 
that,  with  the  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  and  ballistic  mis-  I 
sUes,  human  beings  became  an  en- 
dangered species. 

The  extinction  of  the  human  race 
could  result  from  a natural  event,  for 
example  a collision  with  a comet  or  j 
meteorite  or  an  exceptionally  violent  I 
volcanic  eruption.  Such  a phenome- 
non was  probably  responsible  for 
Die  extinction  of  the  dinosaurs.  But 
the  fact  that  this  cataclysmic  disaster 
occurred  some  60  million  years  ago, 
and  none  of  such  magnitude  has  ap- 
parently happened  since,  means  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  we  can  put 
it  out  of  our  minds. 

That  such  a catastrophe  could  be 
caused  by  the  action  of  man  was  , 
never  considered  seriously.  History 
is  full  of  attempted  genocide.  The  I 
gravest  occurred  this  century:  the 
Nazi  programme  of  systematic  elim- 
ination of  whole  categories  of  peo- 
ple, for  no  other  reason  than  they 
were  members  of  certain  races.  But 
there  were  no  technical  means  for 
omnicide.  The  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  changed  all  this. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  nu- 
clear age  is  that,  for  the  fust  time  in 
history,  man  has  acquired  the  techni- 
cal capacity  to  destroy  his  own 
species,  and  to  accomplish  it.  wilfully 
or  accidentally,  in  a single  action.  The 
enormous  significance  of  this  situa- 
tion is  yet  to  sink  in.  it  seems.  We 
continue  with  our  squabbles,  which 
often  lead  to  war,  ignoring  the  danger 
that  minor  disputes  may  escalate  into 


large-scale  hostilities,  and  eventually 
to  a nuclear  confrontation  with  cata- 
strophic consequences. 

Back  in  the  fifties,  the  super- 
powers responded  to  the  question 
in  the  Russeti-Einstein  Manifesto, 
not  by  renouncing  war  but  by  trying 
to  make  it  impossible  through  the 
policy  of  "mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion". 

It  is  widely  believed  that  deter- 
rence worked;  it  appears  to  many  to 
have  brought  stability  during  the 
cold-war  period.  But  this  is  a grand 
illusion.  There  was  no  military  sta- 
bility; what  we  did  have  was  a furi- 
ous arms  race.  At  no  time 
was  either  of  the  superpow- 
ers satisfied  with  what  it  had  A 
in  its  arsenal.  Throughout  WJ 
the  period,  scientists  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  wn 
kept  on  inventing  new  gad-  (flu 
gets  to  make  their  own  JfQ 
weapons  more  effective  and 
those  of  the  enemy  mo  re  vu  1-  r\? 
nerable.  The  result  was  an 
obscene  accumulation  of 
weapons:  at  one  time  reach-  ^ 

ing  70,000  nuclear  warheads,  q 

100  times  more  than  was 
needed  for  deterrence.  Even 
this  was  not  enough  to  en- 
sure security,  and  Ronald 
Reagan  felt  obliged  to  em- 
bark on  the  Star  Wars  pro- 
ject, a defensive  umbrella 
which  would  have  led  to 
more  offensive  weapons 
being  deployed. 

There  was  an  even 
chance,  in  my  opinion,  that  a 
hardline  leader  would  resort 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  r 

weapons  in  a desperate  l 

move  to  end  the  conflict.  For-  ^ 

tunately.  a sane  man  came  on 
to  the  scene:  Mikhail  Gor-  * 
bachev  — influenced  in  part 
by  the  debates  in  Pugwash  ( 
meetings  — called  a halt  to  * '* 


the  arms  race,  and  saved  civilisation. 

At  present  the  danger  of  a nuclear 
confrontation  is  greatly  reduced, 
but  it  is  still  there.  The  nuclear 
states  still  adhere  to  the  deterrence 
policy,  which  is  bound  to  lead  to 
more  countries  seeking  the  security 
which  the  United  Kingdom  and  oth- 
ers say  that  tile  possession  of  nu- 
clear weapons  provides. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  to 
get  rid  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 
There  is  indeed  a growing  realisa- 
tion among  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  political  and  military  leaders, 
of  the  need  to  create  a nuclear- 
weapon-free  world. 

The  initiative  of  the  Australian 
government  to  set  up  the  Canberra 
Commission  on  the  Elimination  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  is  evidence  of  this 


trend.  Paul  Keating  announced  the 
Commission  last  November,  ns  the 
first  serious  study  of  its  type  directly 
supported  by  a government.  It  de- 
serves the  support  of  die  British 
government. 

Should  these  efforts  succeed  in 
bringing  about  a treaty  to  outlaw  the 
possession  of  nucleur  weapons,  the 
world  would  be  a safer  place,  but  not 
completely  safe.  The  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  nuclear  weapons  can- 
not be  erased.  Even  in  a nuclear- 
weapon-free  world,  should  the  great 
powers  become  involved  in  a mili- 
tary confrontation,  they  would  be 
tempted  to  rebuild  nuclear  arsenals. 
Moreover,  other  means  of  wholesale 
destruction  may  emerge  from  sci- 
ence. The  human  species  will  never 
be  safe  again,  and  we  come  back  to 
the  alternatives  in  the  Russell-Ein- 
stein  Manifesto:  the  end  of  the 
human  race  or  renunciation  of  war. 
Since  the  first  is  unacceptable,  war 
must  cease  to  be  an  admissi- 
ble social  institution.  The  abo- 
lition of  all  war  must  be  our 
► . ultimate  goal. 

tj£l  To  abolish  war  we  need  to 
gjf  create  a new  mind-set.  We 
Jsf  have  to  convey  to  the  peoples 
Wsj  of  the  world  the  message  that 
the  safeguarding  of  our  com- 
iiion  property  — humankind 
Ffh  — calls  for  developing  in  each 
V of  us  a new  loyally,  a loyally  In 

mankind. 

Interestingly,  the  practical 
menus  for  this  are  provided 
by  science  itself.  The  fantastic 
progress  of  science  and  tech- 
nology lias  made  this  globe 
very  small.  We  have  all  be- 
come close  neighbijurs- 
Thnnks  to  the  tremendous 
growth  of  air  travel,  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  people 
from  different  countries  meet 
each  other.  The  development 
of  satellite  communications 
J enables  each  of  us  to  know  itv 
f stantly  what  is  going  on  in  any 

| part  of  the  world.  By  the  use 
BM  of  computer  network  systems 
l U we  can  talk  to  each  other:  fur- 
BL.  tiler  advances  in  computer 
technology  will  overcome  the 
language  barrier.  All  of  us,  all 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  nre 
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becoming  like  one  family.  But  we 
still  have  to  recognise  this  fact  con- 
sciously and  acquire  a loyalty  to 
mankind. 

Loyally  to  a group  is  an  essential 
element  in  civilisation.  A group,  in 
which  individual  members  fulfil  spe- 
cialised tasks,  has  a much  better 
chance  of  achieving  prosperity  and 
security  than  if  each  individual 
fends  for  himself.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  members  of  the  group  to  work 
in  unison.  Hence,  loyalty  to  the 
group  is  essential.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  civilisation  the  group  was 
small,  a family,  but  gradually — with 
increasing  specialisation  — a num- 
ber of  such  groups  combined, 
linker  I by  some  common  character- 
istic; new  loyalties  were  superim- 
posed on  the  original  ones,  an 
extension  rather  than  a replacement 
of  previous  loyalties. 

With  increasing  interdependence 
of  people,  largely  arising  from  tech- 
nological advances,  ever  larger 
groups  evolved,  leading  to  the  na- 
tion. This  is  where  it  has  got  90  far. 
Loyalty  to  one's  nation  is  at  present 
supreme,  overriding  the  loyalties  to 
other  groupings.  But  now,  when  the 
whole  of  mankind  needs  protection, 
we  have  to  extend  loyalty  beyond 
the  nation. 

At  a time  when  the  action  of  a sin- 
gle nation  may  endanger  the  whole 
of  civilisation,  it  is  imperative  to  de- 
velop. ami  recognise  consciously, 
even  formally,  loyally  to  the  whole  ' 
of  mankind.  We  must  learn  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  citizens  of  the  world. 
The  survival  of  humankind  can  no 
lunger  be  taken  fur  granted.  It 
should  be  our  conscious  goal  as  we 
approach  the  new  millennium. 

Professor  Joseph  Rotblat  won  the 
1 '595  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  work 
with  the  Pugwash  Conferences  on 
Science  and  World  Affairs  to  abolish 
nuclear  weapons.  He  la  in  Canberra 
now  with  the  Commission  for  the 
Elimination  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
which  will  meet  lives  or  four  times 
I before  reporting  to  Poul  Keating  by 

I August  31, 1996.  The  Australian 

government  then  intends  to  submit 
its  report  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly  and  Conference  on 
Disarmament 
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Risky  caper . . . Samantha  Brewster  and  the  route  she  took  round  the  Horn  photoqraj 

Brewster  has  a Southern  cross  to  bear 


PHOTOGRAPH:  PETER  BENTLEY 


Bob  Fisher 

SAMANTHA  Brewster  rounded 
Cape  Horn,  the  first  of  the  mark- 
ers in  her  attempt  to  sail  non-stop 
around  the  world  from  east  to  west, 
last  week.  She  was  18  days  out  from 
the  Brazilian  port  of  Santos,  where 
she  had  been  forced  to  stop  for  re- 
pairs to  the  mast  of  her  67ft  steel 
yacht  Heath's  Insured. 

In  a message  to  her  shore  base 
she  said:  “Having  rounded  the  Horn 
it  feels  like  I have  only  just  started, 
it’s  as  if  from  October  29  to  now  has 
been  from  the  10-minute  gun  to  the 
starting  gun.  The  race  lias  only  just 
begun.” 

There  will  be  none  of  the  contro- 


versy that  surrounded  Lisa  Clayton's 
round-the-world  voyage:  Brewster’s 
route  has  been  carefully  monitored 
by  the  World  Sailing  Speed  Record 
Council  from  the  outset. 

In  a radio-telephone  call  when  she 
was  50  miles  from  the  rocky  outcrop 
at  the  bottom  of  South  America  she 
had  told  of  the  luck  she  was  enjoy- 
ing as  she  headed  for  the  Horn. 
"Hie  wind  is  light  and  from  the  east; 
everybody  knows  it  should  be 
strong  and  from  the  west." 

It  meant  Heath’s  Insured  was  run- 
ning on  port  tack  rather  than  slam- 
ming into  headwinds.  Brewster  knew 
it  would  not  last  and  she  had  cleared 
the  spinnaker  gear  from  the  deck.  “1 
did  that  as  1 went  through  the  Strait 
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Letter  from  Mauritania  Philippa  King 


More  the  merrier 


of  Le  Maire.  I didn't  think  I would  be 
needing  it  for  some  time  but  I regret 
that  as  l could  be  using  It  right  now.” 
It  did  not  stay  that  way,  as  she  told 
her  shore  base  a minute  after  pass- 
ing the  Cape:  ’Tm  tacking  and  reef- 
ing; westerlies  have  arrived.” 

On  her  passage  south  she  had 
sailed  to  the  west  of  the  Falklands, 
often  in  fierce  headwinds  of  up  to  45 
knots.  It  was  a foretaste  of  what  she 
can  expect  for  the  best  part  of  the 
next  three  months  as  she  battles 
across  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Brewster,  who  has  covered  2,500 
miles,  faces  80  days  of  loneliness, 
broken  only  by  her  radio  reports 
home,  before  her  next  landfall  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 

MMM  HAT  IS  a continent?  Is 
ww  Europe  a continent  or  just 
the  western  part  of  the  Aslan 
landmaas? 

pUROPE  and  Asia  have  been 
L-  welded  together  for  at  least  300 , 
million  years.  Geophysically,  coatl- . 

-THE  MEDALS  are:  MC  — Mari- 
/ tal  Crisis;  VC  — Visiting  Car- 
ling; DSM  — Don't  Snap  Mel  DFC 
— Doesn't  Fancy  Charles.  AU  were 
awarded  in  conflicts  with  the  pa- 
parazzi. — Neil  Stubbs,  Tarporley, 
Cheshire 

increase  at  the  same  rate  or  to  the 
same  extent. 

This  temporarily  confuses  the 
brain  of  the  speaker  who  has  to 
work  out  a somewhat  different  set 
of  commands  to  the  throat  muscles 
in  order  to  produce  a good  adult 
voice.  — Colin  Painter,  Otolaryngo- 

nents are  defined  by  the  thickness 
and  composition  of  thelf  crust, 
which  (unlike  oceanic  crust)  is  silica- 

MMM HY does  my  stubble  grow 
wlf  faster  when  I travel  by 

logy,  Washington  University,  lit 
Louis,  Missouri,  USA 

rich  and  thick.  There  are  seven 
patches  of  continental  crust,  but  it 
makes  sense  to  subdivide  them 
where  they  are  cut  by  tectonic  plate 
boundaries,  because  the  fragments 
are  in  relative  motion. 

This  makep  14  continents  In  all: 
Jan  Mayen,  the  Uockall  Plateau,  the 
Agulhas  Plateau  (south  of  South 
Africa),  the  Seychelles,  New 
Zealand,  Antarctica,  South  America, 
Central  America,  North  America 
(including  a large  chunk  of  Siberia), 
Eurasia,  Australia,  India,  Arabia  and 
Africa.  — Grahani  Cogley,  Professor 

plane? 

I VAN  BELMONTE  — matador 
U de  tons — used  to  comment  that 
on  .the  afternoons  of  a corrida  his 
stubble  would  grow  quite  quickly. 
He  attributed  this  phenomenon  to 
fear  of  the  bulls. 

However,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
results  of  the  research  mentioned 
by  John  Miller  (December  10)  tfieh 
{jerhaps  Belmonte  was  subcon- , 
sdo'usly  thinking  of  the  apris  cor- 
rida. — Roy  Gittings,  Httasco,  Chile 

Any  answers? 

1 A /HAT  in  tho  origin  of  the  off- 
V V side  rule  in  soccer?  If  It 
ever  had  a function,  does  It  still 
serve  that  function  and  is  it  ever 
reviewed?  — Peter  Nicklin,  ... 
Neufcastie  upon  Tyne 

IN  CAJljlO  my  wife  and  I saw  at 
/ night  a ring  pf  light  around  the 
moon  about  10  moons  in  dia- 
meter, th  e ring  itself  being  about 

of  Geography,  TYent  University,  Peter- 
borough, Canada 

.•1' 

■ J #flY  DO  human  male  voices 
mW  "break”  at  puberty? 

one  rqoon  wide.  What  wbb  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon?  — 
Bernard  O'Kane,  Cairo 

MiV  EMBERS  of  the  royal  fam- 
nwi  Uy  ore  regularly  seen  wear-.  1 
ing  military  decorations,  even  if  | 
they  have  seen  no  action.  What ' 
have  they  done  to  deserve  them? 

rpEGAUSB'  & puberty  the  , male 
CD  Voice  box  ;(behlnd  (he  Adam's 
apple)  doubles  In  size  in  only  about 
ode  year.  Furthermore,  Uie  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  voice  box  dp  not 

Answers  should  be  e-maped  to 
weeWySguerdlan.co.uk.  faxed  to 
0171/44171-242-0985, .or  posted 
td  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farringr 
don  Road,'  London  EC1 M 3HQ 

/THOUGHT  Td  finally  made,  it 
with  my  Mauritanian  friends 
when  I announced  that  I was 
going  back  to  my  home  country,  to 
get  married.  Having  frustrated,  con- 
fused or  insulted  them  for  years  by 
refusing  all  the  offers  of  sons  or 
husbands  who  would  be  happy  to 
put  me  out  of  my  perceived  misery. 
I’m  finally  doing  “the  right  thing”. 
At  last  1 am  safe  from  nagging  — 
but  for  one  thing.  “Now  you’ll  put  on 
some  weight ...  If  your  mother  was 
here,  she  would  take  you  to  the 
desert  and  force  you  to  drink  milk 
until  you  were  fat  enough  to  get 
married."  In  this  culture  “faf  is  n 
synonym  for  “beautiful”,  as  far  as 
women  are  concerned,  and  1 hap- 
pen lo  be  tall  and  thin  — although 
a9  I try  to  remind  myself,  it  would 
be  "nice  and  slim”  by  western  stan- 
dards. I've  lost  count  of  how  many 
times  I've  imparted  the  incredible 
news  that  in  Britain  many  women 
go  on  diets  in  order  to  be  as  thin  as 
they  can  on  their  wedding  day.  Even 
more  incredible  than  the  shocking 
revelation  that  western  brides  will- 
ingly go  away  with  their  new  hus- 
bands after  the  wedding.  “Have  you 
no  shame?”  gasped  a wide-eyed 
Palma. 

Fatma’s  eldest  brother  got  mar- 
ried not  long  ago.  and  she  and  her 
sisters  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
hide  the  bride  from  him  after  the 
wedding.  1 didn't  see  much  of  the 
bride  at  the  wedding  party,  since 
she  was  required  by  custom  to  wear 
a black  veil  dalek-style  over  her 
face,  and  remain  silent  apart  from 
occasional  sobs.  1 didn’t  see  much 
of  her  at  Fatma's  house  either,  even 
though  I live  there  too,  but  I 
couldn't  miss  the  groom  and  hfo 
friends,  stomping  in  and  out  de- 
manding his  wife,  while  the  girls 
tried  to  look  innocent  He  became 
more  and  more  angry  as  the  days 
went  on  and  the  joke  wore  thin. 

The  idea  is  for  the  bride's  friends 
to  make  a fool  of  her  new  husband, 
and  they  certainly  succeeded  this 
time.  One  evening  Fatma  dressed  in 
the  bride's  indigo  veil  while  the 
bride,  a 15-year-old  called  Ama,  dis- 
guised herself  as  a man.  Another 
night  she  was  hidden  in  a neigh- 
bour^ bathroom.  Finally  he  man- 
aged to  fight  his  way  through  her 
giggling  bodyguard  and  whisk  her 


away  to  his  house,  to  the  sound  of 
much  ululation.  It  turns  out  that  he 
had  to  go  to  sea  only  a couple  of 
days  later  for  a three-month  voyage. 
1 suspect  his  sisters  knew  all  along, 
but  still  had  no  mercy. 

Sometimes  1 wonder  why  so 
much  fuss  is.  made  of  weddings 
when  it  seems  90  per  cent  of  them 
end  in  divorce.  But  for  a woman  to 
have  any  status  in  this  society,  she 
must  at  least  have  been  married, 
and  preferably  have  children  to 
show  for  it.  In  fact,  the  more  hus- 
bands she  has  had,  the  higher  her 
status.  One  woman  I met  claimed 
her  ambition  in  life  was  to  be  “fat, 
white,  and  five  times  divorced”. 


ONE  RICH  neighbour  is  an 
important  leader  in  an  Is- 
lamic sect,  which  explains 
why,  I was  told,  he  never  has  a 
woman  without  marrying  her.  He 
has  four  wives  at  a time,  and  re- 
places one  every  few  months,  or 
sometimes  weeks.  The  latest  was. 
like  many  of  her  predecessors,  the 
ultimate  in  beauty  by  Moor  stan- 
dards: big  and  soft  and  pale- 
skinned.  She  was  about  15  years 
old,  illiterate  and  had  come  straight 
from  the  desert.  Her  new  friends 
were  laughing  at  her  naive  reactions 
to  the  cars  and  bathrooms  she'd 
seen  in  the  town,  so  I was  a little 
shocked  when,  seeing  the  television 
and  video,  she  inquired  if  1 had  any 
pornographic  films  she  could  bor- 
row. Did  she  know  what  they  were? 
Apparently  so;  she  explained  that 
she  wanted  lo  know  wiiat  to  do  to 
I please  her  husband,  so  she  wouldn't 
be  the  one  he  divorced  the  next 
time  he  fancied  “something  fresh". 

Although  Islam  allows  four  wives 
to  men  who  are  rich  enough  to  look 
alter  them  all,  the  Moors  rarely 
have  more  than  one  at  a time,  albeit 
a short  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
black-African  peoples  of  Mauritania 
practise  polygamy,  if  they  can  afford 
it  There  is  much  debate  about  the 
merits  of  polygamy  versus  divorce. 
“If  he  takes  another  wife  without 
divorcing  you,  it  must  mean  he 
loves  you."  “If  he  loved  you,  he 
wouldn’t  take  another  wife.”  The 
unanimous  conclusion? 

“Menl  By  God,  I spit  on  them  all!” 
And  they  wondered  at  my  reluc- 
tance to  marry. 


A Country  Diary 


JM  Thompson 

A RGENTINA:  With  a land  area  of 
r\  2.8  million  sq  km,  and  stretch- 
ing 3,500km  from  north  to  south, 
Argentina  is  the  eighth  largest 
country  in  the  world,  almost  the 
size  of  India.  On  o four-week  tour, 
we  travelled  between  the  small  An- 
dean town  of  Abra  Pampq  high  up 
on  ihe  Altiplano  in  .the  north-west,  • 
down  to  die  southernmost  tip  at , 
Ushuaia  — "world's  end’  on  Tierra  ; 
del  Fuego,  passing  through  subtrop- 
ical rainforest,  high:altitude  deserts  . 
ai$  high-latitude,  steppes,  huinfcl ' 
temperate  grasslands,  alpine;  and  | 
sub-Antarctic  forests  and  rugged  ' 
coastal  cliffs,  , 

Qmscjoijs  of  the  need ' to  prq- 
8ervetli£8esengllive  environments, 
Argentina  ha?  created  an  extensive 
system  of  national  parks,  one' of  the 
first  In  Latin  America,  dating  back 
to  the  turn  of, .the  century.  We 
stayed  in  a number  of  these  pro- 
tected areas  during  our  visit,  each 


with  its  own  range  of  habitats  and 
distinctive  occupants  — the  majes- 
tic condor  patrolling  the  high  peaks 
of  the  Andes  and  the  wild  vacuna  on 
the  puna  below;  toucans  in  the 
Iguazu  rainforest;,  whales,  elephant 
seals . , and  magellanic  penguins 
around  the  Valdez,  peninsula;,  and 
black-browed  albatrosses  following 
our  boat  down  the  Beagle  Channel. 

If  1.  had  to  choose  one  lasting 
memory,  from  so  many  it  wouid  be 
ray  first  encounter  with  a glacier  , in 
Patagonia.  One  of  the  few  glaciers 
In  the  world  that  is  still  advancing, 
it  has  been  created  over  thousands 
of  years  by  snow,  compacted  under 
tremendous,  weight,  re-crystalllsing 
Into  ice.  and  flowing  .eastward 
through  the  Fltzroy  range  of  die 
Andes,  Its  visible  face  is  60  metres 
liigh,  and  to  stand  on  the  boardwalk 
beside  it,  listening  to  the  creaks 
aftd.  groans,  then  the  sudd.en  ex- 
plosion as  a large  chunk  collapses, 
Is.  as  much  an  qudible  as  .visual 
experience. 
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CINEMA 

Jonathan  Romney 


EVERY  now  and  then,  you  see 
a film  that's  indisputably  spe- 
cial, but  for  none  of  the  obvi- 
ous reasons.  It  may  not  seem  to 
attempt  anything  new,  It  may  not 
have  a particularly  good  script  or 
outstanding  performances,  it  may 
seem  insubstantial  by  conventional 
standards.  Yet  somehow  it  demands 
that  you  make  a leap  of  faith  and 
admit  that,  yes,  this  really  is  cinema. 
Michael  Mann’s  Heat  is  just  that 
Seen  as  the  sum  of  its  parts,  it’s  just 
a big,  slow  cop  thriller;  taken  as  a 
bold,  sprawling  whole,  it’s  some 
sort  of  a masterpiece. 

At  a time  when  the  young  forks 
are  bending  thriller  conventions 
every  which  way.  Maun  takes  genre 
commonplaces  as  a given  and  re- 
stores them  to  peak  form.  Heat  is  an 
existential  thriller  — the  robber 
robs,  the  cop  pursues  ami  neither 
lias  the  time  for  any  kind  of  inner  life. 
Tills  sort  of  story  can  come  across  as 
paper-thin  comic-strip  stuff,  but  here 
it  takes  on  a resonant  grandeur. 

What  makes  Heat  as  much  an 
event  as  a movie  is  that  it  teams  A1 
Pacino  and  Robert  De  Niro,  Ameri- 
can cinema's  two  raging  bulls 
turned  sacred  cows  — and  that’s  all 
the  high-concept  pitch  it  needs.  De  | 
Niro  is  the  quietly  ruthless  loner  be- 
hind a series  of  high-profile  rob- 
beries; Pacino  is  out  to  get  him. 

But  the  style  of  the  pursuit  Is 
everything.  For  a start,  there’s  the 
pace  — painstakingly  strung  out, 
but  never  dragging.  Mann  inter- 
sperses spectacular  hursts  of  action 
with  tense  stretches  of  dead  time, 
long  stalking  periods  that  make  us 
feel  as  if  we're  taking  part  in  a re- 
lentless stakeout 
Mann’s  masterstroke  is  to  have 
his  two  leads  barely  meet  They  only 
occasionally  come  together — either 
to  stare  each  other  out  or,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary central  scene,  to  ex- 
change terse  challenges  over  coffee. 

Both  men  are  lost  figures  In  a for- 
bidding landscape.  The  cop  Is  draw- 


ing painfully  away  from  his  wife  while 
the  hood  embarks  on  a seemingly 
doomed  romance  with  a designer. 
The  domestic  scenes  are  the  weak 
point  of  Mann’s  Bcript,  but  they  un- 
derscore foe  bleakness  of  the  film’s 
real  romance  between  two  men. 

The  whole  conception  of  Heat  is 
in  a sense  musical  — it’s  all  about  or- 
chestration. The  central  perfor- 
mances themselves  are  not  quite 
virtuoso:  Pacino  is  as  bullish  and 
stentorian  as  ever,  while  De  Niro 
folds  Into  the:  background  as  the  pro- 
fessional Invisible  Man.  What  mat- 
ters is  the  way  the  two  are 
counterpoised,  and  if  the  other 
characters  don’t  entirely  register  as 
solo  turns,  it’s  because  they’re  used 
as  parts  in  the  symphonic  back-up;  a 
self-effacing,  brutish  Val  Kilmer,  an 
alarmingly  weathered  Jon  Voight, 
and  the  excellent,  pithy  Ashley  Judd. 

Described  this  way,  Heat  may 
sound  rather  abstract  and  formalist, 
and  it  is  — but  it’s  no  less  gripping 
for  that. 

Some  film-makers  reach  a point 
where  their  work  is  so  idiosyncratic 
that  you  can  no  longer  describe  it  in 
the  terms  that  first  seemed  to  apply. 

It  might  once  have  made  sense  to 
talk  about  Pedro  Almoddvar  in 
terms  of  camp  and  kitsch,  but  his 
work  has  so  much  become  its  own 
genre  that  those  terms  are  now  as 
redundant  as  trying  to  account  for 
Bu  Steel's  work  by  calling  it  surreal. 

Not  being  a paid-up  Pedrophile,  I 
can’t  help  feeling  that  his  films  have 
become  hermetic,  and  although  The 
Flower  of  My  Secret  takes  a 
slightly  different  tack,  he’s  still  in  his 
own  private  Madrid.  The  tone  is  less 
frantic  than  usual.  Leo  (Marisa  Pare- 
des) is  a romantic  novelist  oh  the 
edge  of  a nervous  breakdown.  Her 
soldier  husband  is  permanently 
away  at  war  zones,  and  her  pub- 
lisher wants  more  servings  of  pallid 
pulp  instead  of  the  cherished  per- 
sonal creation  she’s  delivered  — a 
lurid  tale  of  sex  and  squalor  that 
sounds  tike  a typical  Almoddvar  plot 
Where  Almoddvarhas  previously 
gone  in  for  sexual  anarchy,  this  is  an 
almost  realistic  tale  of  mid-life  agony 


Pacino  ...  as  bullish  and  stentorian  as  ever 


— like  an  episode  of  Crossroads 
dressed  up  In  art-house  couture. 

You  could  read  the  story  as  an  al- 
legory of  the  director’s  dilemma  — 
everyone  wants  him  to  churn  out 
chic  pop  shockers,  when  perhaps 
he’d  rather  make  films  about  real 
feelings.  But  It’s  hard  to  see  any 
genuine  emotional  substance  here, 
possibly  because  we’re  so  used  to 
Almoddvar  defusing  any  hint  of 
seriousness. 

Waiting  to  Exhale  Is  the  long- 
awaited  film  that  black  women  can 


bond  over.  Based  on  Terry  McMil- 
lan’s novel,  it’s  something  like  an 
African-American  answer  to  The  Joy 
Luck  Club  — equally  episodic, 
equally  celebratory  of  its  four  hero- 
ines’ ordinary  triumphs,  but  consid- 
erably more  saccharine.  The  only 
fire  comes  when  Angela  Bassett  in- 
cinerates the  contents  of  her  hus- 
band's walk-in  closets  — some  50 
suits,  which  makes  quite  a blaze. 
Bassett  is  the  strongest  presence  of 
the  four;  Whitney  Houston  is  just 
blandness  incarnate. 


Panorama  with  clouds  massing  on  horizon 


INDIAN  FILM  FESTIVAL 

Perak  Malcolm 

DESPITE  being  regularly  ac- 
cused in  the  press  of  every 
bureaucratic  folly,  India’s  only  inters 
national  film  festival,  a movable 
feast  which  travels  from  centre  to  - 
centre  each  year,  attracting  huge 
audiences,  has  survived  under  gov- 
ernment tutelage  for  27  years. 

But  almost  as  soon  as  the  1996 
version  began  in  Delhi  there  were 
rumours,  confirmed  by  government 
ministers,  that  it  was  soon  to  be  pri- 
vatised. However,  no  one  appears  to 
want  to  take  over  an  expensive 
event  that  for  so  long'  has  brought 
world  cinema  to  India  and  shown 
the  best  Indian  films  to  foreigners. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Indian  film in- 
dustry  has  worries  of  Its  own  and 
doesn’t  want  the  job,  even  if  it  were 
capable  of  doing  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  producers  of  Bollywood 
spectaculars  in  Bombay  or  musical 
melodramas  in  Madras  bothering 
with  the  more  arcane  productions  of 


world  ■ cinema  ’ in  'their  1 enclosed 
world,  whefe  production ' comfort- 
ably outdoes  Hollywood  : — at  the 
last  count, 'in  1994,  750  filnte  were 
certified.  And  especially  since  Jhefr 


main  worry  1b  about  the  liberalisa- 
tion that  now  allows  the  American 
industry 'free  rein  in  the  country 
and  is  slowly  but  surely  beginning 
to  eat  into  their  profits  — Jurassic 
Park  was  a huge  success  in  India. 

This  year  the  Delhi  festival  tried 
something  different  It  produced  a 
competition  for  Aslan  women  direc- 
tors and  an  international  jury 
headed  by  France’s  Jeanne  Moreau 
to  present  a prize  to  the  winner. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  Iranian 
Rakshan  'Bani-Etemad’s  The  Blue 
Veil  The  storV  of  a widower  farmer 
and  a young  woman  working  for 
him  who  can’t  mariy  because  of 
class  differences,  it  was  the  best  of  a 
group  of  Iranian  films  presented  in 
Delhi  with  some  flourish. 

Elsewhere,  the  International' sec-  ■ 
tion  caused  the  usual  furore  when 
sex  reared  its  unfamiliar  head.  But 
frioAt  hysteria  was  caused  by  Shek-  • 
bar  Kapur's  The  Bandit  Queeh,  fi- 1 
□ally  allowed  an  Indian  release  with 
only  minor  cuts  after  being  success-  : 
fully  shown'ln  the  test  of  tHe  world. 

: Kapur,' who  has  fought  a lorig 
legal  battle  with  Ms  DevL  tite  real- 
life  bandit  queen,  in  brdei*  to  get  it ; 
shown,  arrived  on  the  stage  with  the 
lady  herself  now 'jn;  Support,  having  1 
b'ebn  paid'a  Considerable  sum  to  still 


her  objections.  Now  married  and 
edging  towards  a political  future, 
she  told  the  audience  that  every- 
thing had  been  amicably  resolved, 
though  die  still  didn't  wholly  ap- 
prove of  parts  of  the  film. 

This  certainly  seemed  the  most 
obviously  striking  of  the  Indian 
films  on  view,  though  Saeed  Mirza's 
Naaeem,  an  eloquent  and  moving 
family  drama  set  in  the  time  of  the 
Muslim-Hindu  riots  In  Bombay  in  | 
the  early  nineties,  ran  it  pretty  close. 

Mirza’s  story  of  a young  Muslim 
girl  and  her  bed-ridden  grandfather 
who  survive  the  violence  and  hat- 
red, is  never  melodramatic  and  its 
quiet  compassion  and  gentle  skill 
makes  Naseem  worthy  of  a wider 
showing  than  just  in  India. 

Outside  an  otherwise  rather  lack- 
lustre Indian  Panorama  — - India  s 
independent  film-makers  have  even 
more  difficulty  than  most  getting 
into  their  country's  cinemas  — 
there  was  an  unofficial  showing  of 
Katiiapuruslian  (Man  Of  The 
Story),  the  eagerly-awaited  new  film 
from  Arioor  Gopalakrlahnnn,  gener- 
ally considered  the.one  Indian  direc- 
tor able  to'  take  over  the  mantle  of 
the  great  Satyajit  Ray.1  : ; 11  , 

' Two  things  unite  the  filrh-makers. 
The  first  js  that  thfey  both  tiv^d  ip 


the  only  two  states  governed  by  the 
communists,  and  both  are  masters 
of  a rigorous  style  through  which 
they  tell  their  stories. 

Man  Of  The  Story's  tale  is  rooted 
deep  in  Kerala  politics  and  culture, 
progressing  from  the  decade  before 
independence  In  1947,  pnst  the  as- 
sassination of  Gandhi  into  the  eight- 
ies. In  1957,  the  first  democratically 
elected  communist  government  took 
power  in  Kerala,  the  Maoist  Nax- 
alite  uprising  of  1968  attempted  to 
undermine  it.  Mrs  Gandhi  declared 
a state  of  emergency  throughout 
India  and,  finally,  the  Left  Political 
Front  came  bpek  to  power. 

The  film  traverses  all  this,  tracing 
tiie  often  tumultuous  change  in  Ker- 
ala from  an  agrarian  and  caste- 
ridden  society  to  a modern  elective 
democracy  through  the  life  of  a 
young  middle-class  man  living  on 
his  family's,  crumbling  estate.  Stut- 
tering and  timid,  he  is  a leftist  at 
odds  with  his  family  who  eventually 
finds  release  as  a writer. 

The  film  is  brilliantly  constructed 
as  a parable  about  its  time,  and  its 
formal  grace  and  sure  command  be- 
token a wdrld-clpss  director.  Gopala- 
krishnan  again  proves  himself  the 
outstanding  talent  among  the  so- 
called  Parallel  fijm-makers — those 
who  refuse  thfc  rigid  conventions  of 
the  commercial  cinema  and  for 
; whom Raywas a gurii. 


Top  gun’s 
fatal  attraction 


OBITUARY 

Don  Simpson 

-yHE  DEATH  of  Hollywood 
/ producer  Don  Simpson  at 
the  age  of  52  is  almost  a parody 
of  eighties  Tinsel  Town,  the 
brash  decade  that  brought  him 
overwhelming  success  and 
wealth  but  not  the  ability  to  deal 
with  them.  The  odyssey  which 
took  him  from  a modest  home  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  to  a mansion 
In  Bel-Air,  Los  Angeles,  cost  him 
his  life.  He  was  addicted  to 
drugs  and  over-indulged  in  the 
demi-monde  of  the  $2,000-a- 
nlght  call-girls  supplied  by  his 
close  friend  Heidi  Fleiss,  the 
Hollywood  madam. 

The  police  and  his  lawyer 
insisted  that  the  producer  had 
apparently  not  died  from  a drug 
overdose.  The  emphasis  on 
death  by  natural  causes  was  un- 
derstandable. Last  summer,  In  a 
scene  reminiscent  of  S.O.B., 
Blake  Edwards’s  Hollywood 
spoof,  Simpson's  personal  doc- 
tor and  friend  was  found  dead  at 
his  home  from  overdoses  of  co- 
caine, morphine,  Valium  and 
Venlaxafine,  an  anti-depressant. 

It  was  this  land  of  life  that 
gave  the  edge  to  one  of 
Simpson’s  biggest  hits,  the 
Beverly  Hills  Cop  series.  With 
his  partner,  Jerry  Bruckheimer, 
he  also  produced  billlon-doUar 
successes  such  as  Top  Gun  and 
Flashdance,  and  more  recently 
Bad  Boys,  Crimson  Tide  and 
Dangerous  Minds. 

After  Oregon  University, 
Simpson  worked  his  way  up  the 
Paramount  Pictures  hierarchy, 
helping  to  make  hits  such  as 
American  Gigolo,  Urban 
Cowboy,  An  Officer  And  A ' 

l Gentleman  and  48  Hours.  His 
partnership  with  Bruckheimer 
F marked  the  zenith  of  Indepen- 
t dent  entrepreneurs  in  Holly- 
wood at  a time  when  the  studios 
had  lianded  over  their  power  to 
agents  and  “package”  fixers. 

They  were  named  “producers 
i of  the  year”  by  the  National 
i Cinema  Owners'  Association, 
and  the  Publicists'  Guild  made 
j them  1988  “Bhowmen  of  the 

i,  year”.  Simpson  received  10 
e Oscar  nominations  and  the  part 
■r  ners’  prominence  brought  fof10 

t-  a deal  with  Paramount  to  make 

y five  films  of  their  choice.  The  i , 
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first  one,  Day  OfTrustflopped- 
They  then  moved  to  Disney 

and,  after  an  uncertain  begw-. 

nlng,  made  big  money.  Ini,*"?* 
they  confounded  their  cntlw  ■ 
with  the  box-office  success  WA 
Boys,  a melodrama  aboutapf^ 
nile  prison  that  gome  denounce 
qa  exploitative  and  amoral- 
Simpson  was  unabasbedan 
continued  to  force  his  wa yto  *“ 
top  despite  the  addiction  - 

eventually  estranged  him  from... 
Bruckheimer.  He  ignored  ■.  i-. 
Menus’  advice  to  take  cfinjcai 
treatment  and  was  about  to.,  • ' 
announce  die  formation  ■ 

own  solo  production  cqmp#y-  * 
and  a new  association  *1“  ■:  • 

Disney  when  he  died.  ^ 

Christopher  Read 

Donald  Simpson,’  film,  producen  1 

bom  October  29, 1043,  died , ' >r 

January  j9, 1906, 


On  Cupid’s  trail 

An  unnoticed  Michelangelo  has  been  discovered  in 
the  centre  of  New  York,  writes  John  Ezard 


UfATHLEEN  BRANDT  had 
K passed  the  little  Cupid 
■ m umpteen  times.  It  stood  in 
shadow  in  the  foyer  of  a building  a 
few  doors  from  the  office  where  she 
has  worked  since  1969. 

Then  one  day  she  happened  to 
see  the  statue  bathed  in  light. 
“Yipes,"  she  said.  Last  week  the 
Cupid,  battered  and  chipped,  stood 
bathed  in  media  lights.  Professor 
Brandt,  a leading  specialist  in  Italian 
Renaissance  art,  has  identified  it  as 
a lost  Michelangelo. 

It  had  been  there  unnoticed  on 
New  York's  Upper  East  Side  for  40 
years,  while  the  cream  of  the  city's 
art  world  trowped  by  for  champagne 
and  caviare,  courtesy  of  the  French 
government,  which  uses  the  build- 
ing for  cultural  receptions. 

• U 19  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
discovery  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  art.  The  late  dealer  and  art  histo- 
rian David  Carritt  clinched  a world- 
wide reputation  as  an  art  detective 
in  the  1960s.  He  had  been  thumbing 
through  an  old  catalogue  of  Tiepolo 
and  noted  a ceiling  that  bad  been 
described  and  Uien  referred  to  as 
lost’.  How  could  anyone  lose  a ceil- 
ing. he  wontiered,  and  read  a bit 
more,  and  noted  that  die  banker 
riio  owned  it  had  lived  for  a while  in 
London. 

More  out  of  amusement  than  any- 


thing else,  lie  started  leafing  his 
way  through  the  directories  of  the 
:I8th  century,  working  on  the  sensi- 
ble principle  that  there  could  not  be 
an  indefinite  number  of  “great 
.houses"  that  might  play  host  to  a 
late-master  ceiling.  He  checked,  he 
probed,  he  groped,  lie  wheedled  in- 
vitations, and  he  eliminated.  In  the 
.end,  die  only  place  left  to  check  was 
the  Egyptian  Embassy.  He  fountl  an 
excuse  to  see  the  ambassador, 
looked  up,  and  there  it  was.  The  de- 
lighted owners  promptly  sold  the 
painting  at  Christies  in  1969,  and 
the  National  Gallery  acquired  its 
first  large-scale  example  of 
Tiepolo's  work. 

The  embassy's  failure  to  recog- 
nise a Tiepolo  might  be  understand- 
able. But  how  could  scholars  — 
especially  Professor  Brandt,  who 
has  advised  the  Vatican  on  restoring 
Michelangelo’s  Sisline  Chapel  — 
miss  for  so  long  a work  by  a man  re- 
garded as,  along  with  Beethoven 
and  Shakespeare,  one  of  die  three 
niaster-artists  of  human  history? 

The  harsh  answer,  as  William 
Mostyn-Owen,  a former  director  of 
Christies'  picture  department,  re- 
flected in  London  last  week,  is  that 
it  is  a fallacy  to  think  that  beamy 
automatically  shines  out  into  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  For  most  peo- 
ple the  perception  of  beauty  is  sim- 


ply a reflex  conditioned  at  least  part- 
ly by  education  and  cultural  fashion, 

“You  could  see  a really  wonderful 
piece  of  sculpture  in  a railway  sta- 
tion and  no  one  would  recognise  it, 
because  they  would  not  expect  it  to 
be  there." 

A striking  example  of  the  “don't 
know,  can't  see"  syndrome  hap- 
pened at  Alnwick  Castle,  where  an 
exquisite  Raphael,  the  Madonna 
With  The  Pinks,  lay  forgotten  in  a 
corridor,  cracked  and  discoloured, 
banished  from  pride  of  place  in  the 
ducal  collection  because  of  an  ear- 
lier misattrlbution.  It  was  only  re- 
claimed for  posterity  when  a curator 
from  the  National  Gnllery  noticed  it 
as  he  was  conducted  between 
rooms  of  "serious’'  paintings. 

Professor  Brandt’s  command  of 
the  Sistine  murals  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  helped  her  with  the 
Cupid.  Mostyn-Owen  draws  a sharp 
distinction  between  expertise  on 
“flatties",  his  word  for  paintings,  and 
on  "feelies"  or  “roundies"  as  lie  calls 
sculptures. 

"Sculptures  tend  to  have  been 
taken  overseas  centuries  back  and 
tc>  have  ended  up  at  the  bottom  of  a 
garden  covered  in  ivy  or  moss  until 
somebody  cleans  them,  it’s  a tricky 
field  — • but  it’s  encouraging  to  think 
that  there  is  always  something  there 
to  discover." 

There  is  undoubtedly  still  a lot  of 
great  lost  or  unrecognised  work 
waiting  to  be  found.  Recent  prime 
finds  include  Donatello's  Madonna 
and  Child,  now  at  the  V&A,  and 
Giambologna's  Fata  Morgana, 
which  is  in  private  hands.  But  in 
both  these  cases,  the  key  to  discov- 
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Michelangelo’s  Cupid:  an  unlikely 
recent  discovery  in  Manhattan 

ery  was  close  reading  of  old  docu- 
ments rather  than  Professor 
Brandt’s  kind  of  educated  luck. 

The  Giambologna,  a naked  mar- 
ble woman  rising  from  the  waves, 
turned  up  at  a rural  Christie's  sale  of 
garden  statuary  and  furniture  in 
1989.  It  was  classified  as  “quite  ordi- 
nary 18th  century  marble".  But  a 
London  scholar-dealer,  Pat  Wengraf, 
was  reminded  by  the  catalogue  de- 
scription of  an  Italian  document 
dated  1575,  mentioning  it  soon  after 
it  was  made  to  embellish  a grotto  in 
the  grounds  of  a Florentine  villa 
owned  by  the  sculptors  chief  patron 
and  friend. 

One  glimpse  of  the  statue 
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clinched  the  identification  for  Wen- 
graf, though  not  at  the  time  for  other 
experts.  Along  with  other  dealers, 
she  bid  for  it  and  she  still  owns  it.  “It 
was  a terrific  feeling  when  I first  re- 
alised what  it  was,”  she  says.  "I  wish 
I could  get  that  feeling  more  often." 

Tlie  Donatello  discovery  stemmed 
from  a mission  begun  in  the  late  six- 
ties by  a former  V&A  director,  Sir 
John  Pope-Hennessy.  He  sent  a cu- 
rator, Ronald  Light bown,  to  Venice 
to  find  out  more  about  a 15th  cen- 
tury doctor,  Giovanni  Chellini. 

Lightbown  unearthed  a memoir 
by  Chellini  showing  that  as  thanks 
for  saving  his  life  he  had  given  the 
doctor  a plate-sized  bronze  roundel 
with  a Virgin  and  Child.  A few  years 
later  the  roundel  surfaced  in  the 
United  States  — it  was  being  used 
as  an  ashtray.  It  came  on  the  market 
in  1975  and,  after  a public  appeal, 
the  V&A  managed  to  buy  it. 

As  for  the  Michelangelo  Cupid,  a 
few  questions  have  been  raised  over 
its  authenticity.  What  we  do  know  is 
that,  in  1906,  it  was  sold  to  Stanford 
White,  architect  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
town  house  where  the  statue  was 
found,  as  a freshly  unearthed  Italian 
"antique"  It  had  in  fact  already  been 
offered  in  auction  in  London  as  a 
Michelangelo.  In  1968,  an  Italian  art 
historian  published  an  article  specu- 
lating as  to  where  it  was.  If  only  lie'll 
looked  a little  harder. 

Bui  what  will  it  go  for?  When  the 
Giambologna  was  firet  identified,  a 
price  tag  of  £5  million  was  ru- 
moured. The  Cupid,  however,  will 
no  doubt  be  beyond  price.  It  is  after 
all  the  only  Michelangelo  in  North 
America. 


Passionate  protest  written  in  biood  I Exuberant  ear-opener 


theatre 

Michael  Blllington 

WAOMI  WALLACE'S  Slaughter 
City,  premiered  in  The  Pit  at 
tendon's  Barbican,  is  a strange  and 
compelling  play  that  unites  two  ele- 
1*nl9  in  the  American  tradition  — 
die  radical  and  the  mystic. 

On  the  radical  level,  the  play  is  a 
Passionate  protest' against  cxploita- 
ten.  Set  in  a meat  packing  plant,  it 
■flows  workers  hosing  down  pigs' 
pulling  loins,  sweeping  offal. 
"^Wallace  makes  It  clear  flint,  in  a 
k^gulated  market,  people  work 
TOer  for  less,  have  neither  cou- 
nor  unions  and  are  at  the 
of  bosses.  Here  the  auto- 
matic employer,  Mr  Baquin,  alter- 
; rotes  between  cruel  humiliation  and 
ijOMn  paternalism  Involving  out-of- 
;*9JJrs  fitness  classes  and  envirqn- 
JKnta]  projects.  .This,  implies. 
aJlace,  is  the  reality  of  American 
labour  today. 

L ^ her  play  is  no  simple  exhorta- 
^ to  strike.  What  complicates  her 
i 'irk  is  that  she  takes  on  board. 

“es  of  race,  gender  and  die  Inter- 
g itm  of  past  and  present  At  the 


HE?  Qf  her  Pty  the  sexually 
FjUjiguous  figure  of  Cod,  'who 
|rks  the  meat  packing  plant. 
iQfff  workers  to  action!  and 
fcif.v«Irn*  out  he  the  daughter  of 
work?r  who  jumped  to  her 
f:r|  m an  industrial  fire  at  the  turn 
: llc  century.  Wallace  mixes  real- 
hai^u  (*rea,rL  Her  larger  point  is 
jl  ^ame^  °f  radicalism  repre- 
STk^  ^ Cod  muBt  never  die. 

Wi!i  y has  passion,  poetry  and 
iTf  strangeness.  Wallace  also 
es  highly  ^ effective-  Individual 
,n  one,  Cod  gives  a boy' 
, a lesson  in  political  reality) 
tfmkS  a ^teen  fray^as  a 
flirt*01-  *nd  demonstrating  how, .. 
“t  a unionised  structure,  thd  • 


ft 
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[eriiployees  turn  Into  a handful. of' 
slops.  And  in  another,  scene  the  self 
same  junjor,'  who'lusts  after  a black, 
colleague,  is  qUQwed  to  kiss ' her , 
only  when  he  sheds  lito  'iriadjq 
prideapd  doiisa  woman's  df&i, , , : , 
: Running,  tlirpugh  thq  play  is  tlje , . 
Whitman  wdue  Idea  .that  sexual  aiid 
ecbnO.nUQ  liberation  to  e inseparable.  -' 
iind  Pnn  fran1f>Is's  pfodUCliori  IS  as-, 
ccessfat  at  welding. 

, in 'Ashle^  Nfar^iri-' 


slaughter  City  PHora  TfasroM  khjtgn 

Davies’s  (jesjgri,  the  meat  packing 
plant  is  both  gririily  actual  and  a 
metaphorical  hell.  And,  among  the 
cqst,  Ojyyen  JFquere  is,rivetingly  an-  , 
drpgynbqs  as  tlte  me|amorphosing 
'Cod,  with  i strong  support  from  So- 
phie Stanton  as  a besotted  colleague 
land  LJsi}  Gaye  Dixon  ap  a militant  ' 
black  packer.  Most^cljeering  of  tol,  , 
however, , is ' Wallace's',  aijvenlhrqus 
attempt ' tp  redefine  -political  drama  " 
■jn  terhis  ofp£jriin]St  ' ‘ 


MUSIC 

Andrew  Clements 

EVEN  by  (he  lavish  standards 
of  the  BBC’s  winter  week- 
ends at  the  Barbican  in  London, 
the  celebration  of  Charles  Ives 
was  an  ambitious,  highly  com- 
plex affair.  There  may  not  have 
been  operas  to  perform  In 
concert,  or  works  with  elaborate 
electronics  to  project  around  the 
hall,  but  Ivea’s  music  makes  its 
own  demands  on  performers. 
They  are  not  purely  technical;  ' 
Instrumentation  that  Includes 
zithers,  Jew's  harps  and  an  obBO-  ' 
lete  electronic  instrument  called 
,the  theremln  takes  organising, 
as  do  all  the  spatial  effects,  the 
pf&tpge  bands  and  choruses, 
that  are  just  ns  essential  a part  of 
his  Imaginative  world. 

All  this,  though,  was  triumph- 
antly stage-managed  and  the  cel- 
ebration elided  with  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  the  most  demanding 
and  ambitious.of  his  works,  and 
the  one  in  which  all  his  aspira- 
tions and  his  experimentallsm 
are  most  majestically  affirmed.  * 
Andrew  Davis  conducted  the 
•BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  te  the , 
massive  peroration,  with, two  as- 
aistant  conductors  to  control  the 
offa^age  instruments  and  imar-  . 
chic  percussion.  There  was  no  ‘ ' 
doubt  of  the  scalq,of  Jves^s  , 
achievement.  7 j"  | 't  ' 

j Between  the  relatively  fani|l|inr  1 
fixed  points  the  com’ertq  — eight 
ofthem,  as!wo|l  ah  ^ecturea,,  ' 
films  and  fqyer  even^  — . panged ' 
into  much  iqore  obscure  arens,  ' 
There  Re  works  frqm^ves’a  V 
ptpdept  years  4t  Haryard,  pieces' 
ti^at  have  peeh  reconstructed 
jfrpnt  fragmentary  sketches  and, 
most  fascinating  of  allj  jSome  of - 
the  wnaV-scale  experiments  that  ' 


reveal  the  sheer  exuberance  and 
fertility  of  Ives's  mind,  his  com- 
pulsion to  carve  out  a musical 
language  that  is  utterly  original 
and  utterly  American. 

In  the  United  States  his  im- 
portance is  unchallenged,  but  In 
Europe  he  remains  a shadowy 
figure,  probably  because  hts 
music  1b  so  exclusively  home- 
grown. The  emotional  resonance 
of  a revivalist  hymn  ora  inarch- 
ing band  doesn't  carry  the 
weight  for  Europeans  that  it  still 
does  in  the  American  folk  mem- 
ory, yet  that  was  the  raw  material 
for  Ives's  most  extraordinary 
achievements  — the  uproarious 
gallimaufry  of  sounds  in 
Putnam's  Camp,  the  second  of 
his  Three  Places  in  New 
England,  or  the  ghostly  assem- 
blage of  Civil  War  tunes  in 
Decoration  Day,  the  second 
mpvement  of  the  Holidays 
Symphony,  which  Dpyis  con- 
ducted In  the  opening  concert  . 

Where,  the  European  mod-'  i 

ernlsts  jri  the  first  decades,  of  the 
2otii  century  forged  their  revo- 
iutibn  tiding  tiie  traditional 
musical  elements  Qfpitcb,  ! 

rbythnv  harmony,  Ives  used  the 
vernacular.  Ninety  years  on,  it. 
remains  remarkable,  ear-open-  . 
ing  stuff.  What  the  BBC  week- 
end demonstrated  moat  of  all 
'Wjak  that  it  was not  the  Vrorfc  of  a 
jmere  musical  Investor,  Someone 
who  waa  combining,  these  uo- ■ , 

likely  elements  for  the  sheer  hell 
bfit 

j His  output  mdy  have  tieen  ' ‘ 
uneven  but  hid  beht  work  was : ■ ' ! 
■the  product  of  a fearSomely 
acute  muaidal  mind  folly  In  • : 
;contro!  of  Its  material,  bent  on ' ‘ ' 
produclhg  music  that  Wofrld  • ■ ' 
‘reflect his  native  culture- and  • 
philosophy  and  always  striving 
for  transcendence. -.  ::ii 
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Swing  both  ways 


Qeorgt  Mtflly 

Vice  Vera  a — Bl-sexuallty  and  the 
Eroticism  of  Everyday  Life 
by  Marjorie  Garber 
Hamlsh  Hamilton  0O6pp  £25.99 

#MUST  admit  that,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  Dr  Garber’s  earlier  work, 
the  prospect  of  renewing  a monu- 
mental examination  of  one  aspect  of 
sexuality  by  an  American  woman 
academic  Med,  initially,  to  set  my 
pulse  slopping.  For  a moment,  the 
terrible  phantom  of  Shere  Hite  mate- 
rialised In  my  memory,  floating 
about  like  Ophelia  at  Gksinore,  her 
fingers  simulating  inverted  commas 
around  the  words  “female  orgasm" 
at  15-second  intervals.  I was  mis- 
taken. Within  a paragraph,  Hite  had 
floated  off  downstream  and  1 re- 
alised that  I was  in  lor  a treat 
Professor  Garber  would  appear  to 
be  humorous,  pleasure-loving,  anti- 
dogmatic  and  learned.  From 
Euripides  to  the  obscure,  butch, 
transvestite  blues  singer  Gladys 
Bentley  Is  quite  a jump,  yet  she  never 
shows  off  for  its  own  sate.  Every  feet 
Is  relevant  to  her  grand  design,  every 
opinion  justified  by  fact 
Her  main  contention  Is  that  bisex- 
uality has  often  been  and  still  is  de- 


Shopgirl 
on  a roll 


Jenny  Itimar 


Dear  Docfle:  The  Life  of  Dodle  Smith 

by  Vblarle  Grove 

Chatto  and  Wlndus  329pp  £20 


I Capture  the  Castle 
by  Docile  Smith 
Virago  342pp  £8.99 


liberately  suppressed  and  margin' 
■alised.  She  sets  out  to  expose  this 
calumny,  largely  on  the  grounds 
that  it  places  an  artificial  limit  on 
our  erotic  choice  and  nature.  She 
cites,  naturally  enough,  those  mo- 
ments in  history,  Greek  civilisation 
in  particular,  when  the  love  of  the 
same  sex  was  considered  the  norm, 
but  opposes,  here  as  elsewhere, 
those  subsequent  homosexual  take- 
over bids  whose  dm  is  to  discount 
the  bisexual’s  enjoyment  of  the  op- 
posite Bex. 

She  dismisses  with  6corn  the 
widely  held  and  much  propagated 
view  that  anyone  declaring  them- 
selves bisexual  is  either  gay  but 
hasn't  realised  it  or,  more  culpably, 
is  hiding  behind  “heterosexual 
privilege".  Nor  is  Oils  special  plead- 
ing confined  to  sexuality.  Garber 
doesn’t  hesitate  to  anatomise  those 
minorities  who,  having  fought  with 
justification  for  their  rights,  adopt 
all  the  bullying  tactics  of  their  erst- 
while prosecutors. 

The  author  is  aware  of  (and  very 
amusing  about)  “bisexual  chic"  and 
its  use  by  celebrities  to  reinvent 
themselves.  Elton  John,  David 
Bowie  and  especially  Madonna  are 
recent  examples.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
and  Marlene  Dietrich  used  the 


eY  THE  summer  of  1967, 
Dodle  Smith  had  done  plenty 
to  make  herself  a prime  can- 
didate lor  Desert  Island  Discs,  The 
1930a  she  spent  in  giving  the  West 
End  theatre  hit  after  well-made  sen- 
timental hit  Then,  in  1049,  she  pro- 
duced the  magnificent  1 Capture 
The  Castle;  the  one  mid-century 
novel  fit  to  sit  between  Little 
Women  and  Anne  of  Green  Gables 
on  every  romantically  minded 
teenager’s  shell  And  then,  in  1956, 
she  spawned  The  101  Dalmatians,  a 
charming  tale  for  kids  which  Walt 
Disney  made  Into  a super-sweet  ani- 
mated film.  In  1967,  Dodle  Smith 
was  71  and  thoroughly  settled  into  a 
quiet  life  with  her  beloved  husband, 
Alecl  And  yet,  when  the  call  came  in 
from  Roy  Homley,  the  dowager 
crowd-pie aser  turned  him  down. 

One  new  excitement  had  entered 
Dodle  and  Alec's  reclusive  rural  life 
that  summer.  Its  name  was 


same  device  too.  But  celebrities  are 
not  ordinary  people.  We  want  and 
need  them  to  bend  or  break  rules. 
What  there  isn’t,  for  a non-celebrity, 
is  any  means  to  manifest  his  or  her 
bisexuality,  no  identifying  style. 
11118  invisibility  of  the  bisexual  is  a 
handicap  in  claiming  equal  status 
with  other,  more  visible  segments 
of  the  sexual  spectrum. 

Furthermore,  the  nineties  are 
different  from  the  seventies.  "Border- 
lines are  back:  ethnic,  racial,  religious 
and  sexual-minorities  assert  their  vis- 
ibility and,  thus,  their  power.”  bisex- 
uals have  no  risibility  and  therefore 
no  power. 

\WET,  at  bottom,  Garber  rejects 
uF  and  despises  these  sexual  civil 
m ware.  To  shore  up  the  centre 
of  her  credo  she  quotes  her  ally,  Gore 
Vidal.  In  1979,  he  wrote,  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a heterosexual  person. 
The  words  are  adjectives,  describing 
sexual  acts,  not  people  . . . The 
human  race  Is  divided  into  male  and 
female.  Many  human  beings  enjoy 
sexual  relations  with  their  own  sex, 
many  don't,  many  respond  to  both. 
The  plurality  Is  the  feet  of  our  nature 
and  not  worth  fretting  about”  If  only 
it  were  all  so  simple. 

At  one  point  Garber  rites  a chat 
show  where  a participant  coming  out 
as  gay  was  cheered,  while  another 
declaring  himself  bi  was  booed. 
Since  AidB,  homosexuals,  isolated 


among  their  own  land,  may  be 
viewed  with  sympathy,  even  admira- 
tion; bisexuals  arc  seen  as  criminals, 
creeping  out  to  roll  in  the  gay  trough 
and  then  sneaking  back  to  infect 
their  innocent  wives  and  children. 

The  demonisation  of  the  bisexual 
is  an  easy  option,  which  the  author 
equates  brilliantly  with  the  vampire 
myth.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
examine  it  without  hysteria,  a task 
which  Garber  undertakes  with 
scrupulous  care.  The  public  myth 
demands  a married  “hidden”  bisex- 
ual male  who,  on  his  excursions  into 
the  promiscuous  gay  world,  takes 
no  precautions.  It  ignores  female 
bisexuals. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  is  a delight. 
The  essays  on  historical  bisexuals 

— many  of  which  she  has  had  to 
wrest  back  from  gays  or,  in  the  case 
of  Shakespeare,  priggish  Idolaters 

— are  first-rate.  She’s  wonderful  on 
D H Lawrence  and  Henry  Jame9, 
and  equally  good  about  pop  pheno- 
mena and  film. 

As  to  her  own  position,  she  has  a 
"close,  intense,  long-term  relation- 
ship with  a woman,  with  possible 
brief  sexual  encounters  with  men 
and  women  with  whom  I do  not  get 
emotionally  involved  on  the  side”. 
She  realises  this  may  seem  odd,  but 
it  suits  her.  “I'm  reasonably  happy 
for  now,”  is  how  she  puts  it.  She  is 
after  all  — and  what  a relief  it  is  — 
no  Utopian. 
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Cruella  De  VII:  Dodie  Smith's  most  enduring  creation  in  Disney's  super- sweet  version  of  101  Dalmatians 


Sergeant  Pepper’s  Lonely  Hearts 
Club  Band.  Everything  “those  Beat- 
les” ever  did,  Dodie  felt,  was  glori- 
ously suffused  with  a general  Tove 
of  mankind”.  So  how  dare  the  BBC 
ban  A Day  In  The  Life  from  the 
radio,  just  because  the  song  was 
allegedly  about  drugs?  Drug-taking, 
was  but  a phase  young  people  go 
through,  in  the  absence  of  any  cred- 
ible alternative  through  which  to 
channel  their  religious  impulses.  So 
she  refused  to  spin  her  discs  until 
1974. 

Smith,  playwright  and  novelist, 
flapper  and  free-thinker,  was  born 
into  a middle-class  home  in  Man- 
chester in  1896.  Her  father  died 
when  she  was  n baby,  and  her 
adored  mother  followed  him  in  1914. 
Though  barely  5ft  tall,  and  rather 
plain  she  set  about  making  a career 
for  Herself  upon  the  London  stage. 
She  was  terrible,  apparently,  but 
struggled  on  for  a decade  before 
abandoning  the  chorus-line  for 
Hears  furniture  emporium  Sn  Lon- 
don's Tottenham  Court  Road. 

Shq  then  embarked  on  a;  swash- 
buckling career  as.  a seductress  of 
married  men  qnd  she  had  only  just 
finished  “collecting”  her  furniture-! 
'magnate  bosa  when  a handsome 
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made  it  plain  that  he  was  besotted 
with  her.  Alec  Beesley  would  go  on 
to  become  Dodie’s  loyal  helpmate 
until  his  death  in  1987.  She 
mourned  him  inconsolably  until  she 
died  in  1990.  . 

When  Dodie's  first  play,  Autumn 
Crocus,  was  given  Its  West  End 
opening  in  1931,  it  was  an  overnight 
sensation.  "Shopgirl  Writes  Flay,” 
ran  the  headlines,  and  the  romantic 
comedy,  marked  out  by  Lord  Cham- 
berlain-defying risqud  touches, 
went  on  to  run  for  10  months.  So 
began  a glided  decade  for  Dodie 
and  Alec,  hanging  out  with  Gielgud 
in  the  Ivy  and  acquiring  the  ill-man- 
nered, gammy-legged  Pongo,  the 
first  of  many  Dalmatian  pups. 

But  the  1930s  ended,  for  Dodie  as 
for  Europe,  in  disaster.  Instead  of 
sticking  out  the  war  on  the  home 
front,  she  ran  away  to  America,  for 
the  sake,  she  thought, 'of  Alec,  a life- 
long pacifist  The  resulting  guilt  and 
bad  faith  destroyed  her  ability  to 
hold  a theatrical  Audience  once  and 
for  fall. 

And  yet,  it  was  this  period  jin 
limbo”,  as  she  called,  it,  that  allowed 
her  to  germinate  I Capture  Hid  Cas- 
tle, a novel' of  Hlgivsplrited  young- 
womanhood  as  glofioUs  hi’  its  way 

..  t VI...  m .1  .la. 


Bronte,  Smith  was  never  an  angry 
soul,  nor  an  especially  tormented 
one.  So,  although  the  book  echoes 
its  predecessor  in  its  near-Gothic 
sense  of  dramatic  symmetry,  there 
Is  also  something  new  and  wonder- 
ful. “Dear  me,  dancing  is  peculiar 
when  you  really  think  about  it  If  a 
man  held  your  waist  without  it 
being  dancing  it  would  be  most  im- 
portant; in  dancing,  you  don’t  even 
notice  it  — well,  only  a little  bit . . .” 
And  so,  for  perhaps  the  first  time 
ever  since  the  great  Victorian  damp- 
down,  we  hear  in  Smith’s  novel  the 
voice  of  a girl  awakening  to  sexual 
possibility,  not  in  fear  or  puritanical 
denial,  but  with  a gloriously  sly  and 
curious  delight 

Now  that  Virago  has  recaptured 
the  castle  of  Smith’s  Imagination  for 
a new  generation  of  Cassandras,  it 
would  seem  only  sensible  to  bring 
the  fruits  of  her  prodigious  memory 
back  into  print  as  well.  The  Disney 
Corporation  is  even  now  preparing 
the  release'  of  a- live-action  101  Dal- 
matians remake,  starring  Glenn 
Close  as  Cruella  De  Vil.  Dodle 
Smith  would  have  liked  that  But  .to 
be  remembered  as  the  irrepressibly 
resourceful  life-liver  she  so  obvi- 
ously Ayaa  would,  one  Imagines, 
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Paperbacks 


Nicholas  Lezard 


The  Chicago  Gangster  Theory 
of  Life,  by  Andrew  Ross 
(Verso,  El 2.95) 

CANT  infects  areas  of  public  dis- 
course that  we  look  upon  with 
approval,  as  well  as  those  we  dis- 
dain; while  (I  assume)  we  all  ap 
prove  of  ecological  awareness,  we 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  as- 
suming either  that  we  now  have  all 
the  nnswers  — or  that  the  answers 
provided  are  the  right  ones.  “Judg- 
ments, models,  and  argument! 
from  nature  are  usually  always  de 
rived  from  society,”  says  Ross  (de- 
spite the  clumsy  conjunction  of  die 
words  "usually”  and  “always1); 
This  is  something  that  does  not  go 
without  saying.”  A pugnacious, 
sometimes  uncomfortable  book 
(and  sometimes  mordantly  funny), 
an  overview  of  green  concerns  byi 
deeply  sceptical  cultural  critic, 
which  should  make  us  think  twice 
about  the  voguish  platitudes  we  k- 
cept  as  sops  to  our  troubled  con- 
sciences. "Liberal”  is  a vaguely 
dirty  word  here,  but  not  from  a neo- 
conservative viewpoint.  Ross's  knee 
jerks  less  automatically  than  any- 
one else’s,  which  is  why  liberals 
would  do  well  to  read  it,  even  if  only 
to  disagree. 

Living  In  Obllvlon/Eatlnp  Crow 
by  Tom  DICIIIo  (Faber,  £8.98) 

rHE  COMPLETE  script  of  fr 
film  about  the  trials  of  makings 
low-budget  film,  along  with  a diary 
relating  the  real-life  problems  ^ 
raising  money  and  finding  a dlstri 
butor.  A total  success:  die  scrip 
reads  beautifully,  and  the  diary  ft 
self  a hysterical  mixture  of  prt* 
lrnice,  vanity  and  fear)  adds  to  Jk 
nimbus  of  giddy  self-enactment 
the  film  creates,  He  quotes  Godard 
“Critics  are  like  soldiers  who  flrew 
their  own  troops,"  Rnd  adds,  “1  w* 1 
criticB  more  than  life  itself." 

Novel  Without  a Name,  by 
Duong  Thu  Huong  (Picador, 
EB.OO) 

A HARROWING  and  poedc  uovj 
At  narrated  by  n Boldler  in i® 
North  Vietnamese  army,  cmewi 
his  tenth  year  of  “fighting" — 
hunger,  privation,  fever,  jerror, 
death.  Gives  the  lie  to  western » 
tions  of  the  Cong  as  a reinor#*” 
faceless  and  heartless  fighting 
chine  — and  that  the  book  has  wa 
translated  Into  American  JPPj 
(which  is  fair  enough)  gives Jj*™” 
ously  unsettling  resonance.  HtjW 
works  are,  it  almost  goes 
saying,  banned  In  her  native  coUOT . 

Total  Poker,  by  David  fipanfer  f 
(Oldoaotlo,  £6.99)  . 

ONE  OF, the  odder Igjj.jJJi 

the  game  throw  up  fromWj; 

to  time;  veers  between  moinem*  | 
great  insight  (“wmetimes i 
win  buck  around  and  W^°? 
the  nose")  and  stretches  « , 

exposition,  with  digressions^*  j 
poker  skills  of  yanous 
presidents  (they  were 
good,  apart  from  Washlngtow1,- 
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Poet  against  an  empire 


Joseph  Brodsky 


JOSEPH  BRODSKI',  who  has 
died  aged  55,  was  as  gifted 
with  words  and  the  power  of 
metaphor  as  any  poet  among  his 
contemporaries,  but  tile  emergence 
of  his  gift  at  a particular  time  and 
place  — he  was  born  in  Leningrad 
the  year  before  German  invasion  — 
brought  him  other  endowments. 

He  became  the  heir  to  the  great 
tradition  of  modernism  in  Russian 
poetry,  rooted  in  the  moment  early 
in  the  century  when  this  was  per- 
haps the  finest  poetry  in  the  world. 
Anna  Akhmatova  in  her  passionate 
old  age  herself  anointed  him,  saying 
she  had  heal'd  nothing  like  his 
poems  since  Osip  Mandelstam. 

In  one  of  his  penetrating  essays 
on  Mandelstam,  Brodsky  talks 
about  the  older  poet’s  "growing 
identification",  in  the  twenties,  "with 
the  archetypal  predicament  of  ’a 
poet  versus  an  empire1."  This  was 
also  the  predicament  of  the  young 
Pushkin;  and,  before  he  was  24,  of 
Joseph  Brodsky  too. 

His  career  up  to  that  point  had 
not  been  of  the  kind  that  won  gold 
stars  or  opinions  in  official  Soviet 
society.  For  a start,  he  had  been 
born  a Jew  (“100  per  cent  Jew,  with 
a tremendous  reservoir  of  guilt"), 
Ihe  son  of  a naval  officer  who  had 
been  dismissed  when  In-  reached 
the  most  senior  rank  then  permitted 
, to  Jews;  this  was  in  1949.  ihe  year 
which  saw  the  arrest  <nnl  execution 
of  the  entire  Leningrad  party  leader- 
ship. 'Hie  son  dismissed  himself 
■rom  school  at  tile  age  of  15.  read 
voraciously  in  the  margins  of  vari- 
ous temporary  jobs  (one  of  them  as 
a mortuary  assistant  at  coroners' 
autopsies),  and  began  writing  at  the 
age  of  18.  n crucial  member  of  that 
generation  and  milieu  he  describes 
so  warmly  in  one  of  the  autobio- 
graphical essays  in  his  prose  collec- 
tion. Less  Than  One: 

“Nobody  knew  literature  and  his- 
tory better  than  these  people,  no- 
body could  write  in  Russian  better 
than  they,  nobody  despised  our 
limes  more  profoundly.  For  these 
characters  civilisation  meant  more 
man  daily  bread  and  a nightly  hug, 
this  wasn’t,  as  it  might  seem,  an- 
other lost  generation.  This  was  the 
only  generation  of  Russians  that  had 
!°unti  Itself;  for  whom  Giotto  and 
Mandelstam  were  more  imperative 
than  their  own  personal  destinies." 

He  was  taken  up  by  Akhmatova 
and  by  his  early  20s,  reading  at  clan- 
jh-stine  poets’  gatherings,  he  had 
“Koine  the  darling  of  a milieu 
*hcre  the  natural  Russian  passion 
*°r  poetry  was  again  being  pres- 
sure-cooked by  censorship  and 
ftpression. 

The  quality  of  the  writing  spoke 
tor  itself  in  such  poems  as  The 
Great  Elegy  For  John  Donne,  which 
oreams  a sleeping  17th  century 
London,  a sleeping  island,  with  the 
Wet  asleep  under  the  dome  of  St 
“®ul  s,  and  his  poems  sleeping  too: 

Die  verses  sleep.  The  stem  iambi 
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Die  trochees  sleep  like  guards,  to 
l&,  to  right 

a»d  in  them  sleeps  a glimpse  of 
Lethe’s  brook. 

a>id  something  else  beside  it 
steeping —fame. 

R Another  glimpse  of  the  young 
‘■’jtoefeky  shows  him,  when  the  infaj 
T8  barely  dry,  reading  this  pqtffl 
r?U(x  .”  amore  to  his  Mend 
Naiman  in  a railway  staflH 


in  .*. 


‘I  am  a poet* . . . Joseph  Brodsky,  who  has  died  aged  55,  was  the  heir 
to  Russian  modernism  and  the  bitter  tradition  of  persecuted  writers 


booking  hall,  to  the  horror  of  the 
stolid  ranks  of  Soviet  citizens  queu- 
ing for  tickets. 

Inevitably  this  irregular  patron- 
age and  fame,  unauthorised  by 
membership  of  the  Writers’  Union, 
unauthenticated  even  by  a univer- 
sity degree,  meant  that  lie  was  soon 
taken  up  by  critics  of  a different 
sort.  In  the  days  following  ihc  fall 
from  grace  of  Khrushchov  and  Ins 
erratic  do-Si nli airing,  the  thought 
police  of  one  kind  and  another.  liter- 
ary and  administrative,  reacted  with 
predictable  reM-ntnic-ui  m Brod- 
sky's far  from  subdued  display  of 
talent  and  obduracy. 

He  was  eventually  arrested  and 
finally  brought  to  court  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1964  charged  with  social 
parasitism:  since  he  wasn’t  a poet  li- 
censed by  the  Writers’  Union  or  any 
other  recognised  authority,  being  a 
poet  couldn’t  be  held  to  be  his  gain- 
ful occupation,  and  by  failing  to  take 
up  any  other,  he  was  effectively  a 
parasite  or  vagrant:  QED. 

By  then,  however,  civil  courage 
among  writers  and  those  who  cared 
for  literature  and  freedom,  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  that  a full  note  of 
the  trial  was  taken  by  a journalist, 

Exile  did  not,  as  the 
party  police  may  have 
hoped,  silence  his 
troublesome  tongue 
or  weaken  his  spirit 

and  soon  got  out  to  the  West.  It  in- 
cluded the  femouB  exchange  .with 
the  judge  that  inscribed  Brodsky's 
name  in  the  roll  of  poet-heroes: 

Judge : “What  is  your  occupation!1" 

. Brodsky:  “I  am  a poet." 

Judge:  “Who  recognised  you  as  a 
poet?  who'gave  you  the  authority  to 
call  yourself  a poet?” 

Brodsky:  "No  one.  Who  gave  me 
die  authority  to  enter  the  human 
race?;’ 

Judge:  “Have  you  studied  for  it?” 
Brodsky:  "For  what?" 

Judge:  To  become  a poet.  Why 
didn’t  you  take  farther  education  at 
scliool  where  they  prepare  yoy, 
where  you  can  fearh?” 

Brodsky:  "I  didn't  think  poetry 
was  a matter  of  learning.”  ' 1 

Judge:  “What  is  it  then?” 
jjSfejrfsAy:  T think  it  is . . . [with  evi- 
mbarrassment] ...  a gift  from 

H ' ' ' . ' If  ' 

arri-uter  a farther'  three  weeks 
among  the  actually  mad  and  “offi- 


cially mad”  in  a psychiatric  clinic  he 
was  sentenced  to  exile  with  five 
years’  hard  labour  on  a remote  state 
farm,  but  after  less  than  Iwo  years, 
following  pressure  from  Russian 
and  foreign  writers,  he  was  released 
in  Novi-mber  1965,  lo  return  to 
Leningrad,  in  poor  health  but  for 
ilu*  time  being  nt  least,  in  peace. 
The  yen  is  thai  followed  he  spent 
partly  learning  Polish  in  order  i<>  he 
able  to  Unnslai'1  Zbigniew  H'-rhi-rt 
ami  Czeslaw  Milosz,  and  English  sn 
i hat  he  cmilti  learn  deeply  from  and 
irmslntc  Donne  and  Andrew  Mar- 
vell (his  poem  The  Butterfly  is  an 
extraordinary  reincarnation  and 
translation  of  the  spirit  of  Fnglish 
metaphysical  poetry).  He  also 
needed  English  to  be  able  properly 
to  read  Auden,  another  hero  among 
the  older  generation  of  living  poets, 
who  during  the  early  years  of  his 
coining  exile  would  be  important  to 
him  in  a new  literary  universe  as 
Akhmatova  had  been  in  his  native 
realm. 

He  was  no  longer  crudely  perse- 
cuted, though  when  an  invitation  was 
sent  to  read  at  the  Festival  of  Two 
Worlds  in  Spoieto  in  1969,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Writers  replied  on  liis  be- 
half: ’There  is  no  such  poet  in  Soviet 
Russia."  Compared  with  the  severity 
with  which  Sinyavsky  and  other 
writers  were  treated  in  the  late  six- 
ties, Brodsky  said,  he  had  got  off 
lightly:  "Only  two  years!  By  Soviet 
standards  itto  positively  homoeo- 
pathic." But  in  1972  he  again  was 
obliged  to  lead  the  way  In  exile  — 
this  time  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
together, to  be  followed  by  Galich, 
Solzhenitsyn,  Zinoviev,  MaksimOv, 
Voiriovich,  Nekrasov  and  Vlad  imov. 

TWo  days  after  Brodsky  arrived 
unwillingly  in  Vienna,  all  hla  manu- 
scripts confiscated  and  impounded  In 
the  airport  customs  store  in  Moscow, 
he  was  lin  Auden's  house  at  Kirchstet- 
ten.  He  was  already  in  Auden's  debt 
not  least  for  helping  to  focus  a notion 
that  would  be  central  to  his  own  aes- 
thetic with  those  lines  about  how 
time  “Worships  language  and  for- 
gives/Everyone  by  whom  it  lives". 

The  old  poet  consoled  him  and 
"looked  after  ihv  affelts  with  the  dili- 
gence of  a good  mother  hen,"  offer- 
ing, to  Brodsky’s  embarrassment,  to 
translate  him,  and,  more  immedi- 
ately invaluable,  fixing  a grant  from 
the  Academy  of  American  Poets 
that  would  tide  him  over  until  he  ar- 
rived at  the  first  of  his  several  Amer- 
ican teaching  jobs,  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Exile  and  separation  front  the  lan- 
guage Brodsky  identified  with  the 
deepest  spring  of  the  poet's  and  the 


nation's  soul  did  not,  as  the  party  po- 
lice may  have  hoped,  silence  his 
troublesome  tongue  or  weaken  his 
spirit  He  had  understood  and  de-  • 
clared  himself  to  be  an  exile  in  his 
own  land  long  before  he  was  made  to 
leave  it,  bo  he  was  not  now  "be- 
headed" by  physical  severance.  As  he 
put  it  in  his  acceptance  speech  when 
he  was  made  Nobel  laureate  in  1987, 
it’s  not  that  language  is  the  poet’s  in- 
strument, but  that  he  is  Its  vessel. 

If  language  was  something  like  his 
god,  separation  made  Mnemosyne 
his  muse  and  consoling  mate  in  his 
bereavement  Most  literature  is  an 
art  of  memory,  and  all  exiles  are  also 
sentenced  to  be  memorialists,  but 
the  intensity  of  the  gaze  with  wliich 
he  conjured  Leningrad’s  streets  and 
buildings  out  of  its  Baltic  marshland 
mists  in  poem  after  poem,  nnd  page 
alter  page  of  his  prose,  has  more 
than  a touch  of  the  mngus  about  it.  In 
corners  of  cities  everywhere,  his 
sensitised  eye  found  pieces  of 
"Peter”,  as  Us  natives  were  not  to  be 
dissuaded  from  knowing  it:  a ges- 
ture. a mood,  a pediment,  the  limb  of 
a statue.  And  passionately  as  he 
loves  Venice,  in  his  last  prose  work. 
Watermark,  one  often  senses  behind 
its  celebrations  of  his  love,  the  pres- 
ence of  that  other,  northern  dream- 
world floating  not  in  the  Adriatic  but 
the  Baltic. 

Like  his  abiding  preoccupation 
with  lime  itself,  it  reminds  you  of  his 
master  Mandelstam,  whose  Journey 
To  Armenia,  for  example,  number 
visit  I'vollecled  in  short  “take-",  is 
as  lull  *.f  metaphors  that  nuiUv  your 
hair  >i,uui  on  end.  And  tike  Mnndel- 
Nlnm  I'm.  with  all  hi*  )iu\vi-r  of  mem- 
ory, Brodsky  i>  eminently  h puei  "t 
his  pifM-nt  lime,  and  a "iviiewvr  ui 
language",  as  uiie  of  Ills  best  critics 
puls  it.  wrestling  stoically  with  tin- 
bleak  existential  themes  of  the  late 
20th  century,  but  also  quickly  getting 
to  grips  with  the  second.  Anglo- 
American  culture  history  has  re- 
quired him  to  rake  on.  (He  wrote  his 


OBITUARYjg. 

Ing  oldl  Good  day,  my  oW 1 "S*-  . 
poet  and  his  poetry  had  ^en  T11, 
ing  the  battle  with  time  and  deatn 
least  since  the  age  of  32. 

Time  equals  cold.  Each  body, 
sooner 

or  later,  falls  prey  to  the  telescope. 

With  the  years,  . 

it  moves  away  from  the  luminary, 
grows  colder. 

But  the  gift  of  the  Word  gratis  a 

stay  of  execution  and.  if a ,/nmth_ 
tality,  an  afterlife  warned  by 
spirit’s  aspiration: 

...to  God's  least  cream*  ^ given 
voice  for  speech,  or  t , , 

/or  song — a sign  that  ithasjonaa 
a way  ... , 

to  bind  together,  and  stretch  life 
limits, 

whether  an  hour  or  day- 

The  way  in  which  the  Word  most 
signally  defeats  time  0 
tyrannies,  however),  is  w 1tn 

“And  there  was  a cliy^ie 
in  the  title  piece  of  Less  Than  ■ 
recalling  his  rente  to  school 
the  Neva.  . 

'The  most  beautiful  city  0,1 
face  of  the  car  ill.  With  an.imiue 
grey  river  thni  hung  over  its  dis  • | 

bottom  like  tin*  immense  Pr,'>  ; 

over  that  river.  Along  "tat  1 ^ J 1 
there  stood  maK'n'ic'1]1  l'i‘l 
with  such  beautifully  el:i|llir‘l  VI  *1  1 
cades  licit  if  the  Isnl-  .l.ovv.-a^:«'  i ■ 
ing  on  the  right  km!.. ,lu'  1 '-1 
looked  like  the  imprint  "i  .t  s>  ■ ; 
moll. is-  v.dled  "tlK" 

ceased  in  rxi.M  " 


W L Webb 


Joseph  Brodsky,  poet, 
Leningrad.  May  24. 1940;  deo 
January  28.  1996 


Would  you  like  to 

be  a writer?  by  NICK  DAWS 

r»  ■ ...  . . _ _ ...iJanCI 


Freelance  writing  can  be  creative, 
fa  I fill  ing  and  a lot  of  fun,  with  excellent 
money  to  be  made  u well.  What’s  more, 
anyone  can  become  a writer.  Nd  special 
qualification*  or  experience  are  required. 
Hie  market  for  writers  is  huge.  In  Britain 
alone  there  are  around  1,000  daily, 
Sunday  and  weekly  papers,  and  more 
than  8,000  magazines.  Many  of  the 
stories  and  articles  that  they  publish  are 
supplied  by  freelances.  Then  there  are 
books,  Umpire,  films,  TV,  radio... 

With  such  demand,  there’s  always  room 
, for  new  writers.  But;  as  Mr.  E.  H. 
Metcalfe,  principal  of  Britain's  leading 
writing  school  The  Writers  Bureau, 
explains,  'If  you  want  to  enjoy  the  - 
rewards  of  seeing  your  work  in  print, 
one  thing  you  must  have  ii  proper 
training.' 

The  Writers  Bureau  rimi  a 
comprehensive  correspondence  course 
covering  every  aspect  of  fiction  and  non- 
fiction writing.  Tbo  140,000  word  eporra 
is  written  by  professional  writers  and  has 
been  acclaimed  by  experts. 


Students  receive  one-lo-we  BUI^J 
from  tutors,  ail  working  wn«r 
themselves.  From  the  start  incy 
shown  how  to  products  salefbl?  " . ’ 
'At  the  Bureau  our  philosophy  is 
simple' says  Mi.  Metcalfe. wtildo 
everything  in  our  power  to  help  siuden 
become  published  writers.'  , 

The  coarse  comes  oa  fifteen  ‘**y* 
trial.  In  addition,  the  Burea"  otters  j 
remarkable  money-back  guar“f®B£-_ 
you  haven't  earned  your  fait'0  . 
from  published  writing  withhi  coemonm 
of  completing  the  course,  your  mon  ^ 
will  be  refunded  in  full. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  a writer  why  not 
start  now?  Post  or  fax  the  coupon 
free  details. 

YOUR  COURSE 

♦ 30  MODULES 

♦ 6 HAND  BOOKS 

♦ 20  ASSIGNMENTS 

♦ CASSETTE TAPE 

♦ TUTORIAL  SUPPOjV 

♦ REFUND  GUARANTEE 


(+44)  1 61  228  3533 
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